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| e 
| Old Coins, Paper Mone 
| 9 3 
|G Curi r Sale Ch f 
| 
@ms, UUTIOS JO aie eap. 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. Registry Fee 15c Extra. 
U. S. Cents, 1802 or 1803, good .................. $ .60 $50 Comm’! Bk., Selma, 1858, fine ............... .50 
Phoenican Large Bead Necklace ............ ee 4.50 $5 Timber Cutters Bk., Ga., 1859 ................ .20 
Philip Il, Macedon Gold Stater, very fine .. .. 25.00 $50 Timber Cutters Bk., 1859, fine, very rare .... -60 
Byzantine Small Gold Coin, fine ..... + 3.50 $100 Central Bk., Ala., 1856, very good, very rare 1.00 
25 Choice diff. Coins, Foreign ............ ; 50 Is Oe is. NER ORE vc cvere ic or5in COP BS cierkcw-er eR hee cas -15 
50 Choice Foreign, Coins, diff. ......... . ; . 1.00 S10 State Bik. ; GS, Ci, Cee) NS occ sicecweccereeaees .20 
| Faceted Garnet Stone, very fine ...... im and : 75 OS Mechs, GK., TAR., Te, TOW concede nciccdwcicasces 15 
| Amazonite Scarab, 8 carats ........... rer ‘ 75 $5 F. & Exch. Bank, S. C., 1861, fine ............ 15 
| Engraved Spanish Topaz, 6 to 8 carats .......... 1.50 $10 Central Bk., Ala., 1859, very good ............ -20 
| Black Opal (on onyx), purple color .............. -35 OO I Se TE, Eig. Geng TIO face 5s 0.0. ciy visu. 0's ore ereare-s -50 
Faceted Spanish Topaz, 2 k. .......... Ne ; 75 UU, S. Fract. Corrency B06, Crigg .icaccccscccctves ses 1.06 
Biue or Black Faceted Onyx ......... : .25 U. &. Pract. Currency, CriG GES oc ccccccnsivavces 60 
| Faceted Green Onyx or Carnelian .... onee .25 Complete Mite Bible, 873 pp., 1'%4x13q in. Imit. 
| Black Opal Doublet, on onyx ......... re rae -50 morocco. cover, imported, perfect book ...... 1.25 
Rose Quartz Drop Pendant, 20 k ..... . 1.00 Very fine Shark’s Tooth, S, Car., Fossil .......... .30 
Large Carved Crystal, 25 k, .......... P 5 Inscribed Babylonian Spike, B. C. 2500 .......... 3.00 
Faceted Amethyst Drop, very fine ..... 1.60 Egyptian Mummy Bead Necklace ................ 2.00 
H Fine Carved Crystal Drop, ea. ........ ‘ ‘ .50 Prehistoric Egyptian Ivory Wampum, 6 for ...... 25 
Faceted Topaz Drop, 3 k. ............- ; 1.00 100 Small Egyptian Beads, B. C. 1500 ........... -65 
Game, FS CACHES, WOPH BRE ooo icccvssvccecsece . 1.50 $2.50 Gold, 1834-37, fine ETE A eee eee 5.00 
Fine Faceted Crystal Heart, 5 k. ..... : . 1.00 BOO THON, TAA, TAID. 6.5.5 cic nS cia bd se ererenie we peewee 10.50 
Handcarved very fine Amethyst, 6 k. . , -65 i eS FO re rae 6.50 
Carved Black ONYX, 7 Ki .ccsccvvcscece rave & .35 C10 Gold, “TSS, TG, PATO. biesscscos-sienecnenes er 
3 Green Agate Scarab, very fine .... a ee ae $10 Gold, 1877, 817 struck, very rare, fine ....... 40.00 
Carnelian Scarab, very fine ......... aise cen ewcaienw a Rare ©. ©. Mint. 36 Gold, TAG occ cickc cccewsse ewes 10.00 
Fine Russian Blue Lapis Scarab ........ Sciences. “Ee $5 Gold before 1814, fine, rare ................008. 20.00 
Extra Large Handcarved Green Onyx, pec. ...... 1.50 eg ee ee ee ee «. 100 
Fine Striped Agate, 4 var. .......... ‘ : .50 Guttags, Clothbound Exchange Guide ............ .25 
Large Amazonite Drop Pendant, 20 k. .......... 1.00 100 Choice Foreign Paper Money ................ -50 
5 diff. B. B. Notes, signed . eT ee .85 Guttag’s Civil War Tokens, Book, clothbound, new 
Oblong Jap. Note, Card Money ENS ee eee .20 CAC OT - a ates ri emt <order ans eee ees 4.06 
i| 5 diff. genuine Cut Gems ........ccecccccccscceee .50 39 Plate Am. Coin Catalog, A. N. Si... ccecccccic 1.50 
i} Spanish Pc, of 8, dollar .... Ba 8 yo 0% 9. 6 800-S - 1.10 Money of Bible, Illustrated booklet .............. e15 
i U. S. $1 Silver, before 1873 ............. ‘6 1.75 Bronze At Prague, GaN: ciecsicsseedscn peniaeendes . 1.00 
IE U. S. Gold Dollar, fine .. Mebrebexiwmeress 2.10 eGR Man. JOR MEMOE COP judiss. c6bere nee 056 Kewelaneee's 2.50 
| U. S. $3.00 Gold Coin, fine gee aie auras ctvsece See 5 C. Nickel Cents, our selection .................. .25 
3 J. S&S. 31 Mokiniey, Gold, Une, 2.2 ..ccesesccese 3.00 Re, OF Dl TOC, MOY BOE aiid kote ccesceseesenes .10 
21 U. S&S. Pattern Dimn@, Prot 2... ww cccccccsscnsscsane 1.75 Half Dime, Good 156, VEry TING: o..2 006 ccccecees ‘ 25 
ij i. @ Patios Ve DG, WIGS cc ccccvcccscsssecsses 2.00 U. S. Cent, 1808, very fair ........ Lake teres -50 
U. S. Pattern Cent, 1858-9 ....... pe dete a axes 2.50 U. & Cent, 1611, with fair date .......cecoves e -60 
Conn. Cent, 1787-88, good ............. aeaaatanes -50 Thick Old indian DUMp COIN: «ooo cs cciccs cower 15 
Ancient Roman Bracelet .......sccscccceccccccsece 1.00 SOMIS, WIE LATION oo 5s.5 6.00h 50 2e65:5:0% 5 aetna eae es .25 
Antique Shell Cameo, Pius |X, large, very fine .. 4.00 Peter |. Kopek, Russian Copper .............. ; .30 
i M. VanBuren, Large Portrait Snuff Box ....... . 6,0C Napoteon |, Five FCs. SHV woccicsscccesccccses 1.19 
i] Uruguay Vegetable Ivory Chess Set, Miniatures, Rare Bavarian Commem. Crown ....... Simi ce ke 
HEI Le ee errr er eer eee 3.00 Old Newspaper, before 1800, fine ............. a3 .75 
iH Fine Inca Peruvian Necklace ............-.s0e00- 15.00 Old Newspaper before 1775, rare ...............-. 1.00 
3 100 Copper Nickel Cents, 1859-64 Pe er er 3.50 Newspaper before 1740, very rare ........ eee “100 
le 100 Eagle Cents, 1857-8 ..........ssccc00- cooss SO 1849-50, $5.00 Moffat & Co., fine ................ 11.00 
3] $10 Note, M. & P. Bk., partly red, very fine ....  .20 $5.00 1841 P. Mint, fine, rare ...............2.5. 11.00 
3] $5 Bk. Georgetown, 1857, very good, brown ..... .20 Washington Cent with his bust ................. 1.00 
$20 Bank, Hamburg S. C, 1859, fine ............. -25 N:. J. Cent 1766-7, GOOd) 6s scscccass- ede essie ware ang .60 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED 32 PP. RETAIL LIST for 4c; others free. 
100 PP. PREMIUM BOOK, 28 plates, treats European, Roman and Greek, also all Rare American 
Tokens, Medals, etc. Largest list. Quarto size, latest work, 60c. 
WANTED FOR CASH—U. S. Proof Sets before 1880. Small Indian head cents of 1908 and 1909 of 
the San Fran. Mint. Quote condition and price. Also U.S. gold before 1834, etc. Submit lists or rubbings. 
PUBLIC SALES IN N. Y. CITY. Catalog of sale cf the F. Y. Parker and Other Collections in 
preparation: Sale in April. (Priced Catalog 75c.) AGS 
Choice U. S. Gold, uncirculated 1796 Half Cent, with poie; aiso «Original Half Cents of 1842 and 
1846. Also 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1815 Half DoHars, Choice:Harly Quarter Dollars, Rare U. S. Cents of 
1793, etc. Rare 1855 Gold Dollar of the Danhlonegz, 4a. Mint; Rare U. S. Gold, etc. Also 100 lots of 
Rare Antique Pistols, Indian Weapons, Egyptian Curios, etc. Get a Catalog if you want to bid. SEND 
YOUR BIDS DIRECT TO US AND NOT TO AGENTS. 
2 I SS] SSS SS SS 
THE ELDER COIN & CURIO CORPORATION aa venie tent 3. ¥. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
J I peste rr POURS ERED iecesseceseRsosenaneseseresetessisnecscasedscesnsneccnessueneesera” 
A> es 
HOBBIES published monthly by Lightner Publishing Corporation, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Vol. 40, No, 1. $1.00 per 
year; Canada $1.75; Foreign $1.50. Emtered as second class matter April 15, 1931 at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 38, 1879. 
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7 Collectors and Dealers Reference Directory 





For $8.00 you can list your name and address and five words (total not to exceed fourteen 
words, or three lines) for twelve consecutive months in the Collectors’ and Dealers’ Reference 
Directory. No classification accepted for less than a year. 

Thies service will place your name before the largest consolidated list of general collectors 
in the country, and will bring you hundreds of letters from other collectors of allied subjects. 








AUTOGRAPHED FIRST bg ety aa 
Burks, P. D., 4154 S. Hobart Bivd., Los Angeles, 
Author “Fireside Yarns—1001 Nights,” $1. postpaid. 


BOOKS - ms - 
Exchange, 15 . 44th Street, ew 
Library change, Fg MR 


York. Fine Sets and Bindings, U: 


on, 60 sacl St., San Francisco, Calif. dys 
Darvill, 64 M ater ne n % 4 
4 Rare Books, Au phs, Al) kinds of Prints, 


and 
Russell, Cruickshank, ebrities, Ships, etc. n53 
Cc. W., 701 W. Lenawee, Lansing, Mich. vue 
Edition, Rare Books. Send Want Lists. 
Heartman, Metuchen, N. J. Americana, Printed and yo 
—— Expensive material only. re 
years, 
Swan the Bookhunter, 1144 Broadway, Tacoma, Wash. 
Out of Print and Rare Books. Prempt Service. 63 
noon ure 
Cooke, B., 7 12, Glencoe, no! ants canes 
historical value, unusual design or material. fhyss 
ae ae CARDS 
Alexander 8., 354 Norwich Road, Ipswich, 
Go nsiand. Interesting, instructive, ideal. free. 
, Wimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay, India. Na- 


CURIOS 
bg “Atgunistan, British Colonies. Ivory. —- 
Bturtevant Antique & Curio Shop, 9320 watern, 
ants Antigve Large Ill Mustrated Lists, Bente 


DIME NOVELS 
mage. Charies, 1525 West 12th ~, Brooklyn, N. i 
Couch, M. Bertrand, Post Office Box 2297, San Francisco, 
Calif. Buys, Sells, Exchanges Dime Novels. 063 





gogo 
R. C. Casselberry, 71 Price A saasiueee, Pa, Want 
lists solicited. Students collection my63 
EPITAPHS 
Bethel, W., 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill Wants 
photos of queer grave stone epitaphs. Camera users 
write me, apss 
FIREARMS 
Ellis, F. E., Webster Groves, Missouri. Antique Fire- 


_o. Indian Relics, etc. 30 years experience. = 
Ki Niverville, N. Y. Wants old Colts, Flint- 
vp, ee Pistols and Revolving Rifles. mh36 
Porter, John A., Shirly Hills, Macon, Georgia. Wanted 
old Colt Pistols in fine condition. mh53 
“ghiff,”” North Woodstock, New Hampshire. For 60 yea 
the best for less. Relics, Moderns, mh3é 
White House, The, (Walter C. b doen Jr.), Main St. 
Ashburnham, Mass. Antiques, glass, prints, guns. ausé 
GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 
jumerthal, R., 65 Nassau St., New York City. ee 
of Cultured’ Pearls, Jades, Stone Carvings. 
EH. Karelsen & Co., Inc., 15 West 44th St., New 7. 


City. Importers Chinese Jades, including Gem ws, 
Nathan, Max Co., Inc., 68 Nassau, New York City. 
Impo 
£9) 








rters, Dealers. Pearls, Precious Stones, Reams 
, Cameos. 
INDIAN RELICS 
ao, R. B., P. O. Box 192, Oakland, Calif. Prehistoric 
d ‘Modern Baskets, artifacts, Navajo blankets, ap36 
. Donald, 234 South Brudick, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Exchanges, Extensive Variety. 


Goode, Geo. C., 711 BE. Maple St., os. & Calif, nee, 
Beadwork, Eagle Feather War Bonn 
Hunt, E. P., Palo Alto, Calif. Specialist rong Old and New 
‘avajo Indian and Spanish Blankets. G53 
KEY WINDING WATCHES 
pellman, Fred I., the “qj 7: Sees Shop, 236 Plant 
Clocks, Guns. oa rs} 
LINCOLNIANA 
Lackey, H. W., 858 HB. 39th St., Chicago, I. Want to 
Buy or Exchange. mh35 


Ave., 
Wi 








MARINE 
Sperr, Percy Loomis, 58 W. 8th St., N York Cit 
Ship Photos and Marine Views for ‘Collectors and 
Decorators. ja63 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“Cosmopolitan” Friends Correspondence Clubs, Allahabad, 
India. Exchange, 126 hobbies; Members, 000; 
Countries, 150. Particulars, 6. “ao 
Ganey, M. P., Gillespie, Il. I want transportation tokens 
and playing cards. Buy sell and exchange, 453 
Liebert, Adolph, 518 Goodell, Green Bay, Wis. News- 
papers, - Magazines, ~~ Cards Exchange. 2653 
Littlecote Stamp Incorporated, 249 Genesee St., 


Shop. 
Utica, New ork. ‘Catering to stamp and coin col- 
lectors, 3 


Cosmopolitan, 119 Lukerganz, Allahabad, India. Seate 
Lucky Talismans, 50 cents; set 7 different, $3.00, 
MUSEUMS 
Gargoyle Museum, ey Pa. & Miles from 

Quakertown. State Highway 212. 


Antiques, General 

my35 
NUMISMATICS 

Bolender, M. H., Orangeville, Illinois, Dealer. Holds 


large auction sales. 
Cockey, Edward W., Road, meer. 
= 


Co ti Cot Large 
4 mmemors, ive ins. 
Wanted Wholesal 
Secneniie, Ea Se, tee Ghats . Will swap or 
buy Commemorative em ie eet} 
Hemmerlin-Beckwith, 236 prtiony 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
oe in U. S.—foreign rarieties. We <— 
oie Joseph, Coin Dealer, 48 West 18th St., New York 
City. Cash Paid for Coins. ja63 
Stephens, J. C., 1703 - gto St., Elkhart, Indiana. Three 
coins and price list 10 cents. au53 


weeny, Eugene F., 326 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
Write me concerning Fractional Currency. nbs 


eaine D. C., Numismatist, Hatflel Pennsyivania. 
Paper Money. * my2s5 
NOVELTIES 
Hesse, H 


erman, 210 Hamilton, came, N. J. I turn your 

card into a letter opener, 10c. n58 
OLD ne ee a 
Chicago Fountain Pen Exchange, 36 8. State 8t., 7 

Ill. New Pens for Old—For le or Exchange. 6 

PRINTING 

Atlas Distributing Co., 1814 Bedford Ave., Pitts 

Pa. 2,000 Business Cards neatly printed, $1.50. 


RUGS 


Garrett, John E., 105 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. Heoked 
a Rug Patterns. Design Booklet Free. 063 


Rare Sea Shells, Corals, ee 
2023 Lee St., Fort Myers, Fierida. 
SHIP MODELS 

Emerson, E, W., 142 W. Franklin St., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Scale Models—to order—reasonable. f 
———, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. Ships 
nautical things. my36 

STAMPS 
Associated Coin & Stamp Co., 101 Tremont &t., 

Mass. Also Raliroad, tareca, West, Rg 


Battles, Frank H., 1404 Benedueg, Ade Arbor, Mich. 
United States—Good Mixtures. List, mh35 


lamp, Sen Hinton Pte te. . + Bets 


SEA SHELLS 
Mason, Kenneth, 
Curios, 


Sasson, Jeune 48 West 18th St., New York City, Cash 
Paid : pd Mint ey oo ja63 
a South City, Okla. 

eg Trede Unused U. 8. Pers Poatsge Stampa. 363 


standard St Dyed Reoghipeng 


Welsberg. Ra Rae, 718 Roberts 8t., Pi 
postage stamps purchased a’ 
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March, 19385 





WANTED TO BUY: 


for errors. 





We Do Not Furnish Checking Copies on Want Ads 
Pm those advertising on a six months or yeart 


THE MART 2:5224 


Two cents per word, 1 


publication 


by the tenth of the month preceding 


time; 3 times for the price of 2; 12 times for the price of 6, 
SELLERS, DEALERS AND MISCELLANEOUS: Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times; 3c per word, 
6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. (Cash in advance.) Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we cannot be held responsible 


contract 
To insure insertion new 














WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED—Old unusal D pewter. 
on paid. a ore before 
R. Ochenreider, 1 


shipping. Ray. R, (Oohenrelder, 136 


WANTED—Large and small Currier & 
{ves prints. State title, condition, price. 
Also period antique furniture. Address— 
Collector, 408 Church §8t., Greensboro, 
a. & ap3001 


JOHN ROGERS PLASTER GROUPS, 
give date, condition and price. Also origi- 
catalogues of Rogers Groups and 











data on life of John Ro —Dr. A. W. 
Freese, 2001 North fornia Ave., 
Chicago. mh6842 

HORSES—Want horse figures, any ma- 
terial, size or style. —.Ted Bruno, 416 
S. W. Alder St., Portland, Ore. my356 





CLIPPINGS FROM MAGAZINES or 
newspapers relative to American airships, 
Akron, Macon, Blimps, Jetteck Shoe, etc., 
especially articles 
Dehning, Box 3, Jamaica, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY — Petrified fish, 

tiles, animals, plants, fruits and vege- 
tables.—Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 
jiy12081 


OLD DOLLS—AIl kinds, also doll heads 
and parts.—Marguerite Dilley, 672 Hills- 
dale Ave., Akron, Ohio. mh346 


WANTED—AIll types of old mechanical 
toy banks used years ago. Please give 
complete description and ice when cor- 
responding.—Ralph W. , 60 Glen- 
brook Rd., Stamford, Conn, ap12423 


- WANTED—ACTUAL PHOTOS, human 
interest, freaks, historical, studies, for- 
eign, ete.—Bernard Kobel, gee 














Indiana. 





~ SPEAKEASY CARDS, 10¢ EACH.— 
Speakeasy, c/o Hobbies Magazine. mhp 


NEGATIVES—Any subject, Send with 
complete data, price wanted, Stamped 
envelope for return if unsuitable.—Ral- 
stin Photos, 612 No. Denny, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. my38s8s 





WANTED—SHIP LOGS. 
scribe.—James Madison, 


Please de- 
1376 Sutter St., 





San Francisco, Cal. mh142 

WE BUY FOR CASH—Anything.—Rob- 
ert Block, 1451 Broadway, New York 
City. mh162 





DIME, NICKEL NOVELS — Beadles, 
Tousey, Munro, others.—Bragin, 1525 W. 
12th St., Brooklyn, NN, 2, £12462 


~ WANTED—NEWSPAPERS, or comic 
thereof, dated between 1908- 
Any quantity. Reasonably priced. 
Full description, first letter. — Joseph 
Simon, 2005 Menard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
my3001 


WANTED—Steamship Company adver- 
tising folders and guide books printed be- 
fore 1920. Photographs and postcard pic- 
tures of passenger and freight steam- 
boats.—Robert McRoberts, 547 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Belleville, New sete 

minds 


3c CASH FOR EACH BICENTENNIAL, 
Park or Commemorative pre-cancel, and 
Maine postmarks I can use or exchange 
for antique china.—R, M. Savage, Bing- 
m, Maine. mh3001 


"WANTED TO BUY—Books and Pam- 
phlets on Michigan, by Michigan authors. 
Pictures, anything on I Beatie he. 

















Mrs. Andrew Ness, las Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. mh369 
BEER LABELS WANTED. Will pay 
cash for 3.2 beer labels that I can use. 
Send oe labels and receive my offer 
return mail.—Schlader, 208 N. Central, 
hicago. mh3611 





WANTED FOR CASH — Canes, staffs, 
antique and others of historical value. 
Must be genuine. ha“ fully with prices 

and references.—A. Aas 1430—24th 
Bt, National City, Ca je6001 


WANTED—Old dime novels, all kinds; 
also early periodicals and pamphlets 
printed in California. — og Madison, 
1376 Sutter St., San Francisco 

jei2262 


CIGARETTE CARDS, leathers, silks of 
U. 8. series.—Van Brakle, Crown Point, 
mm, 3. h3661 











WANT BOOKS on circus life, publish- 


ed prior to 1900. Circus lith phs of 
1860 to 1899 Clippers, Dramat News, 
clown song books of prior to 1899. 
Bernard, Riverside, Savannah, 

app 





CANES — Must be unusual in design, 
material or history. Send photo or sketch. 
Describe fully.—B. 33 Lake- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, Ill, jai2672 


WANTED — Names and oiireness of 





cigar band collectors, — R. 
Knowles, Box 321, Oyster bey, an 
m. =: 812402 





WANTED—Miniature ge om Will bu ney 
or trade.—Box 388, Pacific Grove, 
aui000i 





WANTED—Anything pertaining to pi- 
rates, old doubloons, chests, weapons, old 
books, pictures, old ship models, ship in- 
struments, lass. ha 
matey? 
Wisconsin history. — Denn 
Lexington Ave.. New York city, N.Y. 

ja12264 





BUTTONS WANTED—Red Cross, Tub- 
erculosis, War. Write what you have, 
ore .—Pfeiffer, Griggs Ave., sees, 





FOR SALE (Miscellaneous) 











“RIDE YOUR HOBBIES” — Mine are 
Paper Money of a varieties and issues, 
except Foreign U. Coins in mixed lots, 
Civil War and Political Envelopes, Lin- 
colniana. Correspondence solicited.—John 
E. E. Morse, Hadley, Mass. tfc86é 





~ ANTIQUES—Rare Currier Prints, Rare 
blown glass, Historical and a ‘flasks, 
Paperweights, Cup Plates, Pattern_Glass, 
Historical China, Early silver, Pewter, 
Chintz, Pottery, "Early Lighting, Overlay 
lamps, ed powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, Autographs and documents 
and hundreds of Miscellaneous items. 
Priced catalogue of over one thousand 


items, 25c. Invaluable - reference to 
dealers and collectors.—J. E. Nevil, Madi- 
sonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. myl2c 


aM 
“— 


FOR SALE—High grade used laboratory 


microscopes, in good condition, For de- 
tails, Irving Settel, 24 Crosby Ave., 
Brooklyn, mM, X- my3042 





- PHOTOGRAPHS — Aviators, Sports, 
Historic, Scenic, Points of Interest, News 
Events. 1 sizes. Sample and Price 
List, 10c.—Ralstin Photos, 612 No. Denn 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. my388e 





CACTUS—For rock garden. Five 
sorted, hardy plants for $1.00—Mrs, "on 
Graves, Graham, Texas. mh105 





HAVE YOUR snapshot rolls developed 
at reasonable price! One roll from small- 
est size te and including No. 116 — de- 
veloped and 8 Epi made for 25c, Ac 
tional prints 3c each. Enlargements: 6 x 7 

30c; 8 x 10, 60c, — Edwin Brooks, 1454 
South Harding Avenue, Chicago, Ill. o12p 





NEW HOBBY—Old-time Movies, 
Photos of Stars, Kings, Queens, Presi- 
dents, past events. Particulars free.— 
Robert Block, 1451 Broadway, New York 
City. mh1511 


CIGARETTE CARDS, German series. 
Who is interested in?—Dehning, Box 3, 
Jamaica, New York. mh107 


Still 








DRAMATIC AND VARIETY LITHO. 
GRAPHS, Programs before 1900. Silk 
Shawl 300 years old.—Harry Bowman, 
Jeannette, Penna, mh‘ 08 


FOR SALE—“Companion”’ bic ie. ride 
side by side on two wheels. mplete 
$45.—McDougald, Kanawha, Iowa. mh46o$ 


COLLECTORS ATTENTION. Early 
American silver and miniatures. Jewe 
from all over the world. Old Engli 
vinaigrettes, snuff and patch boxes, 
skewers, rat tail spoons, creamers, rings 
and seal stones engraved with ee 
arms. — Frederick T. Widmer, 31 West 
Street, Boston, Mass. (Established JH) 
Correspondence solicited, 


~ COMPLETE 1/8 inch scale plans; Mail 
Steamer “‘Illinois’’ of 1852. Price $3.00.— 
Cedric Ridgely—Nevitt, 220 Russell St., 
Lafayette, Ind. mhl 001 














OLD RARE LOUISVILLE GLASS 
Works blown Pontil colored medicine 
prescription bottles; spider web, 1870 % 
oll asks; fancy lettered cut glass 
Belgium bar bottles with glass 
pen il metal jiggers; miniature old 
crockery ointment jars; old fancy toilet 
bottles; oldtime fancy valentines; old 
German china doll heads; celluloid but- 
tons; Civil, World War posters; litho- 
graphs Kentucky trotting race horses; 
Indian glass and amber beads; cigar 
bands; Kentucky guns; swords; postage 
Christmas seal stamps; Japanese prints; 
cameos. Wholesale, no lists issued. Act 
quick.—Art Antique Storage Co., 109 S 
6th St., Lowisville, Ky. ap3' 





FOR SALE — Tiny arrows, beautiful 
material, fine workmanship. Closing out 
guns, horns and books (25th year). List 
and 25c arrow one dime.—Jake Eaton, 
921 Marion, Centralia, Washington. otane 

myl1 





ANTIQUES AND ODDITIES, Old glass 
china, furniture, guns, clocks, curios, 
prints and books at low prices. 
special inquiries appreciated. —The Odd 
Shop, 35 East Court Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. mhi541 


INLAID CARD BOX, $2.50; Cigarette 
Box, $3.50. Postpaid. — Clifford Goss, 
Canaan, N. H. mhl 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 1910 
wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 1811 
East Wood Place, Milwaukee, Wis. mh306 


P — HORNS FOR SALE Pa ng 
eet spread. — Lee Bertillion, neola, 
Texas. my12462 


COINS, OLD BOOKS, Gems, Minerals, 
Radios, Indian Pottery, Lists free.—Ray- 
Marshall, North Branch, Kans, mhl 


FINE SILVER-PLATED TRUMPET at 
one-third original price, $15.—R. J. Sea- 
mans, 99 Bedford St., Boston. mh108 


FOR SALE—For $50, Lionel Electric 














Train Outfit that cost over $250.—R. J. 
Newton, 513 Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, 
Texas. mh1001 








CHINESE CANE, Snuff Box, Stones, 
Pipes. Steins, Tobacco Jars, Flasks, Pew- 
ter, Chinese Bracket, Colonial Walnut 
Bracket, Italian Carved Bottle Stopper, 
Chinese Curios, Wooden Dutch Shoes, 
Banjos, Postcard Album, Postcards, 
Tokens, Almanacs, Americana, Lincoln- 
fana, Signed Etchings, Indian Books, 
Candlesticks, Candle Stand, Round Maga- 
zines, Back Hobbies, Law.-—4i6% E. Mon- 
roe, Springfield, Ill. tfel 


GOING TO EUROPE this Spring. Will 
act as “ee agent on commission 
basis. at can I do for you?—Harris- 
Hall, 180" Pramcin Road, Glencoe, >. ies 
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WANTED 

Letters and diaries written by resi- 
dents of California, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada back of 1860. Particularly those 
describing living conditions or inter- 
esting events, Continually adding to 
my collection and will buy any of the 
above. Also books, pamphlets, views, 
or any written oz printed items on 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. 


H. C. HOLMES 
320 Pershing Drive 


Oakland, Calif. 











WE SPECIALIZE IN ong 
MUSEUMS AND COLLEGES 


with Alaska Indian and Eskimo relics 
at reasonable prices. Approval shipments 
to responsible parties. tfc 


Ye Olde Curiosity Shop 


Established 1899 by J. E. STANDLEY 
COLMAN DOCK SEATTLE, WASH, 























PHOTOGRAPHIC 





— 

INCOME FROM YOUR CAMERA in- 
stead of expense. Low-cost, home course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
Magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn good money 
wherever you live. Free book, —Univer- 
sal Photographers, Dept. H, 10 West 33rd 

» New York. jal2678 








KODAK FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, any size, one 
fancy border print from each negative, 
30c. Enlargement free. — Hulls Photo 
Service, National Kodak Finishers, An- 
derson, Ind, ap3612 











LINCOLNIANA 





POSITION WANTED 


Geologist with M. S. degree from 
Geology ee of Colorado 1934. Two 
are metallurgy egie Inst. Tech. 

o years business administration Wash, 
and Jeff. College. 

Desires permanent position with mu- 
seum, or mineral specimen establishment 
or corporation, Experienced collector, field 
work and po ag research on minerals, 

AVID M. SEAMAN. 
6321 renin Street Pittsburg, Pa. 
ap3p 











Representative to take subscrip- 
tions for HOBBIES MAGAZINE 
in our booth at the San Francisco 
Hobby Show, April 27 to May 6. - 
Send three commercial references. 
LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

















HAVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
Old Millis, Bridges, Trees, oo 
Houses and other historic places 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Can wey definite data with each 
et rite for prices and in- 
rmation..: Twenty prints of cov- 
pee od pridete, $1.00, postpaid. nx 


-C, H: THOMAS 
216 Centre St., Kennett Square, Penna. 

















are interested in Pa Money 
Indian’? Relics, Old Firearms, tive 
Photos, why not send a stamp for my 
price lists? No ‘reproductions and the 
prices are right. myc 


SCOTT H. CLARKE 
1211 Madison St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please mention “Hobbies.” 


-aoanraenennar 

















SPECIMENS WANTED 


1, Will buy METEORITES 
of any size or character. Would 
appreciate information or referen- 
tes as to falls or owners of speci- 
mens, 

2. Native (natural- TIRON—not 
iron ore, but the actual metal it- 
self, Interested in any piece or 
mass of metallic iron, found on 
surface or plowed up, if believed 
|to be of natural origin. 


S. H. PERRY 
ADRIAN - - MICHIGAN 























EVERYTHING interpreting or memo- 
rializing Lincoln’s life and work, bought 
and sold. .-Books, Pamphlets, Periodicals, 
Clippings, Curios. What do you want to 
buy or sell?—Lemmon, Chester, New 
Jersey. mhp 
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GENEAOLOGY 





Booth, Author’s Nook, Y 3 Westville Road, 
Plaistow, N. mh12256 





A FASCINATING hobby! Let us help 
ang F ag a history.—American 
Registry son Place, Washin; 
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TRADER’S go nag yg hun- 
dreds of Sw 


Ads, 2c 
Pubiished monthly 
90 N. Wells St., Chicago, myp 


SWAPPERS’ FRIEND, R. 7, Saline, 
Mich. Interests all ee collectors, 
sportsmen. 60c year. Sample, 10c. mni26s3 








~ SILVERITE potisu 


RENEWS OLD SILVER 


Antique dealers... SILVERITE restores 
valuable old metal objects: to.their natural 
lustre and beauty. Worn silverware or 
Sheffield Plate can be replated and polished 
to a high finish. Copper, brass, or ‘bronze 
objects can be beautifully plated — 
SILVERITE. Other metal objects may 

thoroughly cleaned and polished. SI LVERITE 


contains 100% PURE SILVER. It polishes, 
as it plates, as it cleans. 


SILVERITE comes in two new sizes 


1 oz, 35c; 3 oz, 50c. 


DEALERS WANTED 


Silverite Company of america 





SILVERITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 334, Chicago, IIlinois 


Please send me 
3 onan bottles of SILVERITE at 650c 





SILVERWARE @ AUTOMOBILES 





..1% ounce at 35c or 
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New Things and Old 





NEW dresses blossoming forth on 

the forms in department store 
display windows at this time of the 
year remind that there’s romance and 
history even in so prosaic a thing as 
old clothes of women. Dr. C. Willett 
Cunnington of London, a very busy 
physician, collects in his spare time 
women’s clothing, specializing in 
those models worn by the English 
middle classes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he has been at it for years and 
now has a collection larger than those 
of all the public museums of London 
put together. He has more than 400 
dresses, more than 100 hats, bonnets 
and caps, and a huge collection of 
parasols, shoes, underwear, hair, arti- 
ficial bosoms, bustles, and all of the 
other accessories that women used in 
that century to beautify herself. But 
why this hobby for a man? Dr. Cun- 
nington is a student of social history 
and mass psychology of the nine- 
teenth century in England, and he 
believes that styles of women reveal 
what people were thinking in certain 
periods of history. Naturally a hobby 
of this sort leads to other things— 
women’s early fashion magazines, of 
which he has also acquired a large 
collection. Though it has no bearing 
on the subject this may be a good 
place to recall that most of the fa- 
mous dressmakers of the world are 
men, 


N item from Milwaukee states 

that Milwaukeeans are also tak- 
ing advantage of funds now available 
to fix up some part of the house as 
a “hobby” room. Some are going even 
further and are making their whole 
homes reflect their hobbies. One Mil- 
waukee architect says that “The fun 
of making a home is never to com- 
plete it.” He is a hobbyst and is 
constantly remodelling his home to 
make room here and there for new 
pieces of old furniture, new old-stair- 
ways, or other things which are 
treasures to him. As an observer of his 
own teachings he started nine years 
ago to embellish his “utopian” home, 
one that he never expects to have fin- 
ished. For the interior there is al- 
ways a new picture or new curios 
to set in the cabinets after trips. His 
home is a mirror of his hobbies. It 
is good to carry the hobby idea 
throughout the home, but if this is 
impossible there can be the “hobby” 
room to retire to for special things, 
whether it be sorting prints or mount- 
ing butterfiies. And the hobby room 


is particularly to be desired and rec- 
ommended where there are children 





in the home. Perhaps, parents read- 
ing this can send along ideas in hob- 
by rooms that will be of interest and 
help to other parents. What’s new 
in the “hobby” room design in your 
home? 


66, JE who hesitates is lost,” seems 

to be the slogan of Mrs, James 
Ward Thorne of Chicago, renowned 
for her miniatures. “In my collect- 
ing,” Mrs. Thorne says, “I adhere to 
one rule. When I see something I 
want, I buy it then and there. If I 
don’t, it’s always gone when I go 
back.” 

This is a rule that she learned, she 
said, in an arduous tour of many 
European countries, including Italy, 
where on the banks of the Tiber she 
purchased the tiny Venetian chande- 
liers which started her on what she 
termed “the road to exhaustion.” 

Mrs. Thorne’s rule seems to have 
brought success for her collection is 
nationally known. It consists of per- 
fectly furnished tiny rooms number- 
ing twenty-seven. It is significant to 
record that it has been placed on per- 
manent display in the Chicago His- 
torical Society where it is attracting 
many persons. 

Perhaps the rule, “When you see 
something you want buy it if you 
can,” would be a good one for other 
collectors to observe. 


D° you become temporarily fed up 

with life each year about this 
time? To alleviate this attitude the 
advisors say go out into the hinter- 
lands if you can and know rocks and 
fossils, or look to the trees or the 
wild shrubs, or some similar diver- 
sion. Or if you prefer an easier way 
you can go to your closest museum 
for a glance at nature’s wonders. The 
butterflies there will bring you beau- 
tiful colors and shapes and sizes from 
all over the world. A visit to the 
entomological department will bring 
you glimpses of such strange things 
as Madagascar “elephant birds” eggs, 
down to the tiny eggs of the hum- 
ming bird family. ‘Fess up, you’ve 
never seen a humming bird’s egg, 
though the humming bird is rather 
common in the United States. And 
how do they hatch their eggs when 
they never, it seems, sit still? Life 
offers many attractions, after all, if 
we will but seek them out. 


LOOkING for something new and 

interesting to do in the early 
days of spring? MHere’s a tip from 
the hobby of Dr. Walter E. Rogers, 
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professor of botany at Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wis. Dr. Rogers has 
a large collection of tree flowers. The 
collection though only begun in 1932, 
is valuable now, not only from the 
scientific standpoint, but also because 
of the beauty of the prints themselves 
in the enlarged form, which show 
many interesting details. 


GHOULD you know of a collector of 

pictures of quaint or interesting 
old churches you might cite “the 
smallest church in the world.” It is 
located high up in the Kentucky hills, 
and is so small that only three per- 
sons can worship there at one time. 
It was built by monks who formerly 
lived in the neighborhood, and only 
one member of the cult survives. 


HEN Miss Millie Lois Meetz of 

Davenport, Iowa, began to give 
vent to her interest in fires and fire 
department activities, and collecting 
everything pertaining thereto, she 
perhaps didn’t realize that the fire 
department chiefs for miles around 
would make her their unofficial his- 
torian. 

Heredity played some part in her 
unusual interest, for her maternal 
grandfather and great uncles on both 
sides of the family were members of 
volunteer fire departments. 

’Miss Meetz’ records and relics have 
become so voluminous and interesting 
that fire department chiefs from 
many cities have journeyed to Daven- 
port to see her collection. In one book 
of 330 filled pages she has reading 
matter and pictures covering Daven- 
port, Ia., fire department history from 
1838 to date. There are models of 
old time pumps in her collection, that 
bespeak the methods of yesterday. 

As it is with many hobbies, one 
leads to another. Miss Meetz took up 
photography so that she could have 
pictures of fires. As soon as she 
hears the clang of a fire engine she 
is off, camera in hand, to get pictures 
for her collection, also news of the 
fire for her history of fires. 


At the library of McGill University, 

Montreal, there is said to be a 
collection of water colors of birds and 
flowers of India and the East that 
were painted by the wives of the 
English officials resident there during 
the 18th century. When time hung 
heavily they took to their paints and 
brushes. Result—a museum collec- 
tion of water colors. 


WHEN Dr. Elam Bartholomew, 82, 
died in Hays, Kansas, -fecently, 
his obituary said, among/other things, 
that he had collected 470 species! of 
fungus plants new to science. ;To do 
this he travelled 128,000 miles and 
gathered a total of 290,672.fungus ~ 
specimens. ; ee 
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D' D you ever stop to consider that 

some of the most insignificant 
looking articles hold the key to some 
of the most important projects of our 
country? Witness above a collection 
that appears, on first sight, to be 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

But mind you it has lessened your 
burden of travel, made your long 
jaunts over the countryside possible, 
with a minimum of lost mileage. Just 
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An important collection of surveying disks. 


SURVEY DISKS-- 


unromantic looking but they chart the world 


By Paut P. RIce 


samples from an assembly of survey- 
ing disks or tablets, made by Howard 
S. Rappleye, Chief, Section of Level- 
ing, Division of Geodesy, United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The collection is housed in the Coast 
Survey Offices, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C, It includes sam- 


ples from the various Federal bureaus 
doing surveying and mapping work, 
from various state, county, municipal 
and private organizations in the 
United States, and from the geodetic 
and geological surveys of foreign 
countries. 

A good many thousand marks have 
been set in the states, Alaska, Hawaii 
and the Philippines by the two major 
surveying and mapping bureaus of 
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the Federal Government, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Geolog- 
ical Survey. In addition, many have 
been placed by other organizations. 
Since these tablets are frequently en- 
countered by collectors of minerals, 
fossils, Indian relics, shells “and 
what not,” and since they form the 
basis for charting the topographic 
maps of the country so frequently 
used by collectors in general, an 
account of their construction, use and 
importance to the citizens of the na- 
tion will, I believe, be of interest to 
the readers of Hossirs. 

In doing any surveying work the 
prime essential in doing that work is, 
of course, to leave behind some per- 
manent mark designating the exact 
spot so that the station may be re- 
occupied in the future. Accordingly, 
the plates shown in the accompanying 
photograph are fastened into large 
blocks of concrete or in case of rock 
outcrop available at the location, a 
hole is drilled into the rock and the 
plate is cemented or leaded into the 
rock. 

In surveying a large area by ordi- 
nary methods on the surface, a great 
many obstacles would be encountered 
and inaccuracies would result so the 
surveyor “takes to the air.” By re- 
connaissance a site is selected, quite 
often along a railroad track, from 
five-ten miles in length, as straight, 
level and free of obstacles as pos- 
sible for a base. Monuments are 
erected at each end of the line and 
the distance between them measured 
with extraordinary precision so that 
the probable error will not exceed 
one-millionth part of the distance 
measured. From the ends of this line 
the angles are measured with great 
precision to another station ten- 
twenty miles distant and by trigon- 
ometry it is possible to compute accu- 
rately these distances without meas- 
urements on the ground. From these 
lines it is then possible to compute 
the distance and direction of other 
stations. This process is continued 
for 200-300 miles until the accumu- 
lated errors make it necessary to 
measure another base, These are called 
triangulation stations and are often 
encountered on mountain and hilltops 
or on high ground where it is possi- 
ble to see long distances over the sur- 
rounding territory. Thus, it will be 
seen that in placing these accurate 
stations over an area spaced from ten 
to , twenty-five miles apart, great 
strength and rigidity is imparted to 
the topographic map of the United 
States. The triangulation station plate 
is usually designated by an equilat- 
eral triangle and center mark cast 
into place. The usual cost of erecting 
and observing such a station is $250. 

In connection with the establishing 
of triangulation stations usually two 
or more reference marks are set from 
100 to 300 feet distant, 
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The distance and direction from 
the triangulation station to the refer- 
ence marks are carefully measured so 
that they may be used, in the future, 
to locate the station or re-establish it 
in case of loss, which happens all too 
frequently. Souvenir hunters and un- 
scrupulous collectors have caused 
great damage and loss in this connec- 
tion. Then, too, the curious and un- 
educated, believing that these monu- 
ments were in some way related to 
the location of buried treasure or val- 
uable minerals, have excavated them 
in search for buried riches... The ref- 
erence mark plate may be easily rec- 
ognized by an arrow cast into the 
center oriented so as to point to the 
triangulation station. 

The many readers of Hospsies who 
have used the topographic maps of the 
United States appreciate that much 
information is added to the maps by 
contour lines, making it possible to 
judge differences in elevation. How 
high above the sea or the surround- 
ing territory is the park, hill or river? 
The topographic map will answer this 
for you. Similarly to the triangula- 
tion stations imparting a horizontal 
control, a control for the vertical 
must also be used. At strategic 
points along the sea coast tidal 
gauges have been placed where the 
daily variations have been measured, 
in some instances, for fifty years 
from which it is possible to deduce 
the mean ocean level. “Mean sea 
level” is then transferred inland by 
spirit leveling. Since the greatest 
progress in leveling may be obtained 
over a flat grade routes selected fol- 
low, as far as possible, railroad tracks, 
highways and subsidiary routes, At 
intervals not exceeding two miles, and 
where the occasion demands much 
closer, benchmark plates are cement- 
ed into permanent structures or are 
cast into concrete monuments. The 
benchmark plate may be readily rec- 
ognized by its lettering and frequent- 
ly the elevation above mean sea level 
is stamped thereon. It is impossible 
to compute the elevations as field 
work is in progress, so it sometimes 
happens that a plate may be un- 
stamped for several years until a 
party returns to that vicinity to do 
additional work. 

Undoubtedly many of Hossigs read- 
ers have used the magnetic compass 
as a guide. Here, again, the Federal 
Government furnishes useful informa- 
tion to the engineer, surveyor and 
citizen in the form of magnetic charts 
and publications issued at periodic in- 
tervals, giving the declination, dip, 
annual change, horizontal intensity, 
etc., of the earth’s magnetism. Of 
these the declination is the most im- 
portant to the average citizen. The 
magnetic compass points to the true 
North Pole at only a relatively few 
places on the earth’s surface. At all 
other points on the earth, a correc- 
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tion must be made equal to the de- 
clination at that point in using the 
magnetic compass accurately as a 
guide. The declination is constantly 
changing by a slight amount each 
year so that it is necessary for Gov- 
ernment observers to make observa- 
tions at regular intervals in order to 
correct tables and charts. At least 
one magnetic station is located in 
every county or parish in the country. 
The magnetic station plate may be 
easily recognized by a star cast into 
the center of the disk. 

There are now set throughout the 
United States thousands of marks as 
just described and before our coun- 
try is adequately mapned several mil- 
lion additional will be necessary. 
Since they have been established and 
observed at grert cost, they are 
worthy of all possible care and re- 
spect by the public. 

It is hardly possible that any read- 
ers of this will collect survey disks. 
But this short treatise may serve to 
remind that the ways of the collec- 
tor is diverse. Some go into the art 
field, others into the field of science. 
But all have their place in shaping 
the happiness and the destinies of the 
world. It remains for the scientists 
and museum curators to make and 
keep such collections as survey disks. 


. “Go 


Coral Fossils 


John W. Wells, Homer, N. Y., am- 
plifies the note in a recent issue about 
coral fossil deposits at Skaneateles, 
N. Y. Mr. Wells says in part: 


“The layers of rock bearing corals 
are several feet thick and outcrop at 
water level for above a _ half-mile 
along the east shore of Skaneateles 
Lake, near Poison Ivy Point, the cor- 
als being found literally by the mil- 
lion. They are easy to collect, being 
perfectly preserved and of a shape 
similar to a cow’s horn, giving rise 
to the popular name “staghorns” for 
them. The same layers are found 
outcropping several places east of the 
lake and the original extent of the 
coral fields must have been several 
10’s of square miles, and during the 
lifetime of the corals, which belong 
to an extinct group related to mod- 
ern corals, the sea-floor was covered 
in this region by patches of rapidly 
growing and dying coral polyps whose 
skeletal remains were entombed in 
the soft mud to form thick accumu- 
lations in banks. These were not 
coral reefs, however. 

“This occurrence was described in 
detail by Dr. Burnett Smith in the 
Proceedings of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences in 1912. 
The species of the corals were de- 
scribed as early as 1876 by the great 
New York paleontologist, Jas. Hall.” 
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Boy Scouts pursuing their pet hobby—leaf collecting. 


BOY SCOUTS AND NATURE 


AIELY early in a Scout’s career, 

his attention is called to the won- 
ders and fascination of wild life and 
nature. A First Class Scout is re- 
quired to identify definitely and “de- 
scribe from observation ten species 
of trees or plants by their bark, 
leaves, flowers, print and scent; or 
six species of wild birds by their 
plumage, notes, tracks, and habits; or 
six species of native wild animals, by 
their form, color, call, tracks and 
habits.” But the habit of nature ob- 
servation and study begins much 
sooner in Scouting. A Tenderfoot on 
his first Troop Hike has his eyes and 
ears opened to many interesting phe- 
nomena to which he has hitherto been 
carelessly oblivious. 

But with Scouts all this does not 
stop merely with observation of na- 
ture. He wants to do something 
about it, put his new knowledge into 
tangible form—a practically univer- 
sal boy trick. Almost before he knows 
what is happening to him, the Scout 
has become a nature collector, in a 
small way. In the old day~, follow- 
ing the same impulse, boys gathered 
birds nests or eggs, to the detriment 
of their feathered acquaintances or 
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set their traps in winter to see how 
many rabbits they could catch. With 
a Scout, the craze takes a different 
form. He goes in for stalking, which 
means hunting with a camera instead 
of a gun and is on his way to the in- 
finitely alluring hobby of wild life 
photography, or he finds out that he 
can make plaster casts of bird or 
animal tracks, acquire a permanent 
record of wild life trails, for his own 
private collection or for presentation 
to the Troop Museum. 

Interest in butterflies or minerals 
or plants or trees, is also conducive 
to the collecting mania as well as an 
introduction to the advanced Merit 
Badge subjects, the electives of Scout- 
ing, which include Insect Life, Min- 
ing, Forestry, Botany and so on. 
Scout leaders encourage the individ- 
ual Scout or group of Scouts to pur- 
sue these hobbies, not only because 
they are in themselves educational 
and worthwhile but because such hob- 
bies foster orderliness, thoroughness, 
artistic appreciation, keen observa- 
tion, accuracy, initiative, resource- 
fulness, as well as other desirable 
character forming habits. The Scout 
hobby is designed to be constructive, 
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and progressive, not a mere shot in 
the dark, a haphazard, temporary 
pot au feu as so many boy manias 
are. 

Take Insect Life, for example, a 
Merit Badge in which, since the year 
1911, over five thousand Scouts have 
qualified. Requirement Number Three 
demands a collection of fifty speci- 
mens of insects, the collection to be 
judged for its correctness, the neat- 
ness of its arrangement, the perfec- 
tion of specimens offered, and certain 
other specific requirements. Moth 
and butterfly collecting is perhaps 
the most interesting phase of this 
hobby and many a Troop or Camp 
Museum shows beautiful displays of 
these insects, carefully preserved and 
labelled, exquisitely mounted as a 
permanent exhibit. 

Minerals are also fair game for 
the Scout Collector. The Scout Merit 
Badge pamphlet on Mining, states 
that the “best way to learn minerals 
is to make a collection and classifica- 
tion of as many of them as you can 
find or buy, “which is all the Scout 
Mineralogist needs to start him off 
on a fascinating new hobby, supple- 
menting his knowledge of the subject 
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by visits-to museums which have rare 
specimens in which he ‘can -take de- 
light, even if he can ‘never hope to 
have such a one in his own, amateur 
collection. a 


The Scout who has already gotten 
interested in trees during his First 
Class Training finds them an inter- 
esting hobby as he goes along, col- 
lects specimens of bark and leaves or 
wood, with odd or beautiful graining. 
If he goes on to the Forestry Merit 
Badge, he must as a part of his test, 
collect and identify ten different 
kinds of wood and be able to tell 
some uses for each, which he has him- 
self observed. In pursuit of his quest 
he goes to the nearest saw or pulp 
mill to get samples or to a lumber 
yard or wood-working factory. Nat- 
urally, too, the Scout camp is a fruit- 
ful source of specimens. Boys are 
encouraged to know trees to be found 
at hand and to observe their hard- 
ness or softness, and any peculiari- 
ties of bark or structure and in what 
kind of soil each species grows best. 


In making such a collection Scouts 
are trained, in the interest of con- 
servation to do no indiscriminate cut- 
ting. Where possible, dead but not 
decayed wood, is recommended but if 
it is necessary to use a fresh speci- 
men, the branch of a large tree is 
used or a sapling which on account 
of crowded conditions has no very 
good chance of maturing properly in 
any case. Scouts are too good woods- 
men to injure forest life in any form. 
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Specimens for. a collection are-cut 
the same length, usually. about five or 
six inches. By.-cutting through the 
stick at the middle. and also length- 
wise, from this central cut, the pith 
is exposed, while at the opposite end 
of the sample, a cut exposes the char- 
acteristic quarter grain. The cut 
area is then smoothed with candpa- 
per and exposed surfaces shellacked 
or waxed, taking care not to spoil 
the natural rough effect of the bark. 


Seed collecting is another hobby 
for Scouts who specialize in Forestry. 
By having previously studied trees 
for identification purposes, the Scout 
has had a chance to learn something 
of tree habits, when their seeds ripen 
and when is the best time to gather 
them. They are picked from the 
ground or from trees or extracted 
from dried cones. After the seeds 
themselves are dried out they are 
sealed in airtight with paraffin or 
wax in glass bottles and labelled 
carefully for the collection, or they 
may be kept in boxes with compart- 
ments or mounted on cards. 


Leaves offer perhaps the most va- 
ried and interesting kind of collection 
for the Scout nature hobbyst, because, 
not only is the collection itself of 
value, but the processes of preserva- 
tion are peculiarly intriguing and 
challenging to one’s art and _ skill. 
Leaf prints range from the simple 
“spatter” prints to the more elaborate 
ink, smoke or photographic prints. 
Very beautiful color and veining ef- 


fl 


fects may be secured by--any: of ‘these: 
processes. -Leavés maybe collected: 
at: almost any :time-of year but the: 


early summer is the best as the 
leaves are mature: but still free from 
insect ravages or other disfigurement. 
Particularly beautiful collections may 
be made of very young spring leaves, 
all put in one glass printed mount. 
Fast drying will preserve much of 
the color of autumn foliage. If the 
leaf collection is to be much used in 
a Troop Museum, Scouts frequently 
find it worthwhile to mount speci- 
mens under celluloid. Skeleton leaves 
also add interest to a collection and 
may be artificially produced as well 
as found occasionally in the natural 
state. 

Twig collecting also comes into the 
Scout’s nature Museum activities. A 
particularly fascinating and tricky 
business, not only because of the fra- 
gility of the twig but also because of 
the problem of making sure it is ac- 
curately identified, if it chances to 
have been picked up from the earth. 
One wrong label can destroy the 
value of the most beautiful and in- 
teresting collection of anything. The 
collector has to know what he is col- 
lecting or he is barking up the wrong 
tree—literally. 

Both leaves and twigs lend them- 
selves, as do animal and bird tracks 
to the art of casting in plaster and 
plasteline or any good modelling clay. 
Flowers also may be cast as well as 
preserved, like leaves in blue prints. 
Pressed flowers, as well as ferns, 





An interesting and beautiful nature collection made by Boy Scouts. 
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mosses, lichens, fungi and the like 
are the hobby of the amateur 
Scout Botanist, who is working for 
his Merit Badge in that subject. 
Other Scouts go in for collecting and 
mounting bird feathers which like 
butterflies make exceptionally beau- 
tifully colored exhibits. 

Such hobbies as these have infinite 
variations and offer varied interest 
and challenge to the nature collector. 
No Scout Meeting room or Den is 
complete without its continuously 
growing museum contributed to, 
watched over, and studied, by every 
member of the group. The summer 
camp is full of fruitful opportunities 
for adding to the collections already 
established or starting in on new 
phases of collectorship. 

In many communities where schools 
work in close cooperation with Boy 
Scouts, or sponsor Scout Troops and 
provide meeting quarters, the Troops 
in turn provide the nature Museums, 
each Patrol going in for a special 
form of collecting, an arrangement 
which has proved mutually beneficial 
and given new impetus both to the 
Scout’s own interest in his hobby and 
to the interest in science study gen- 
erally throughout the school. 
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The year 1935 marks the conclu- 
sion of twenty-five years of Scouting 
in this country which will be cele- 
brated throughout the nation by 
Scouts and their leaders. The high 
point of the Anniversary will be the 
Great National Jamboree to be held 
at Washington next summer, when 
some 30,000 Scouts and Scouters will 
assemble in an immense encampment. 
Coming from every part of the coun- 
try, these Scouts will get together to 
exchange ideas, and gather new en- 
thusiasm for the great “game” of 
Scouting. Not the least of the effects 
of this conclave will be the new sense 
of close brotherhood engendered, the 
new friendships and correspondence 
formed between boys who come from 
East and West and North and South. 
And with it. all there can be little 
doubt that the Scout Collectors will 
have the time of their lives, getting 
pointers in their own pet hobbies, get- 
ting inspiration for new ones to de- 
velop when they get back home to 
share with their leaders and their 
pals. Of all Scout hobbies none are 
more picturesque, varied, educational 
and appealing, than those which are 
connected with Nature study and 
collecting. 
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FLORIDA SHELLS 
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By WALTER WEBB 


I HAVE been spending the winter 

down here on the west coast of 
Florida in the land of sunshine. Hav- 
ing spent 65 winters in the north, I 
know what is to be expected there, 
and having traveled much in the trop- 
ics, I know about that climate also. 
But here is surely the land of sun- 
shine. At daybreak or before, every 
morning when I arise, the tempera- 
ture is usually at 60 to 66 degrees 
out of doors. By way of compari- 
son—In the north it cost me $275 
for oil heat in my home during the 
winter. Here it has cost me approxi- 
mately $4 at this writing. 


But this is to tell you about Florida 
shells. Florida and the Bahamas 
have one of the largest and finest 
types in the world, and I have seen 
them all in my lifetime. There are 
more big shells here than in any oth- 
er country. When I say big shells, 
I mean those from 12 to 22 inches 
long, and the latter is some shell, 
too. Do not think, however, that you 
can walk right out and gather them 
up by the barrel. It can’t be done. 


The one or two million tourists 
who come here every winter keep the 
beaches clean, except for the tiny. 
ones and the dead bones. By the lat- 


ter term I mean shells picked up 
with no living mollusk in same. Such 
material is only fit for grinding into 
chicken feed, and that is the lot that 
usually befalls it. 

To obtain really fine shells means 
lots of hard work, and after you col- 
lect them adult and alive you must 
remove the soft parts which is, at 
best, a messy job. Then, after that 
is done, you must remove the epi- 
dermis, which takes a week or so. 
And if the shell is covered with en- 
crustations or sea growths, as they 
often are, that must be removed also. 
So putting a shell through the “beau- 
ty shop” costs much time and money. 
Still, considering all the work, they 
sell very cheaply here. 

One of the largest sponge fisheries 
in the world is located on the west 
coast of Florida. Hundreds of Greeks 
have come here direct from their 
home in Greece to conduct the sponge 
fisheries. They know their business, 
too. Their boats are exactly the same 
as are those in Athens, and naturally 
are most interesting to the Ameri- 
can tourist. These fishermen go out 
into the Gulf of Mexico long dis- 
tances, where divers go down 60 to 
100 feet and detach the sponges. They 
carry a wire basket and if they see 
a nice shell they pick it up. These 


- shells then are sold to tourists, 
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Last year there was a new check 
list printed of the known species of 
marine shells found from Labrador 
to Texas, following the whole east 
coast of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The list includes 2632 different 
species. Since the average tourist 
seldom gets more than 100 kinds you 
see there are many species that are 
not so easy to obtain. I believe there 
are at least 1400 species of marine 
shells native to the shore line of 
Florida. About seventy per cent are 
univalves, that is, shells with one 
piece, and thirty per cent bivalves or 
shells, with two pieces like an oyster. 

As one wanders along the beaches 
it occurs to him that the valves of 
clam-like shells predominate. This is 
due partly to the fact that they have 
enemies. There are shells here which 
can fasten on a bi-valve, and in thirty 
minutes drill a little round hole near 
the back or beak of the shell through 
which they can suck out the juices of 
the bivalve. Then the waves and the 
tides bring the valves up on shore, 
where they are found almost intact. 

The eggs of shells are often found 
here and they are most interesting. 
Most of the large shells lay large 
masses and some lay strings as much 
as four feet long. These lie in the 
shallow water until they hatch. In 
some cases enormous numbers of 
shells are produced in this manner. 

During the summer, men who make 
their living by collecting shells and 
fishing, take a large sail boat and go 
over to the Bahamas and bring back 
several tons of shell and coral. They 
then bleach the coral white in the sun 
after it has been cleaned. After this 
process it is ready to be sold for curio 
cabinets. These same fishermen and 
shell collectors also bring back yellow 
and purple sea fans, and Gorgonias 
of four or five colors. 

If you could ride out in a glass bot- 
tom boat at Nassau, Bahama, you 
would see all of these wonderful 
forms of sea life growing on the coral 
reefs. I have seen them in thirty 
feet of water, perfectly formed, also 
great masses of coral, some of which 
would weigh ten tons. This is a study 
that should particularly fascinate 
those who have always lived on land. 

Most tourists who come to the west 
coast of Florida are content with just 
fishing, and that, too, is great sport, 
for if the fisherman goes out about 
twenty miles in the Gulf to the so- 
called Grouper Banks, it is easy to 
bring back in a day two or three hun- 
dred pounds of edible fish. They are 
mostly Groupers and Red Snappers, 
both of which grow to good size. 

Will be glad to answer questions 
about your shell collecting problems, 
or write on any phase of the subject 
that you might like if you will write 
me here at Box 1854, St. Petersburg, 
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Pagodas 


By 
ALLIs M. HUTCHINGS 


” 


HE very name, “Pagoda,” in itself 

is full of mystery and charm, one 
that poets have loved, and one which 
conjures in the imagination pictures 
of romance and scenes from fairy- 
land. The “old Moulmein Pagoda, 
lookin’ eastward to the sea” will be 
remembered as immortalized by Kip- 
ling in his poem “Mandalay,” as well 
as on account of architectural merit. 
It is no wonder then that some have 
chosen io collect either pagodas, or 
models of them, and that museums 
such as the Field Museum, Chicago, 
have assembled large collections. 


The literal translation of pagoda is 
“house for idol,” and it is a term 
loosely applied to any eastern temple. 
In the various parts of the Far East 
the form differs somewhat but the 
purpose is usually the same, to house 
some idol or sacred object, or to com- 
memorate some historical event, or 
to honor a diety. Pagoda is the name 
often given the pyramidal, conical or 
turret shaped buildings, more accu- 
rately known as “stupas,” of India 
and Burma and Siam. 


In China and Japan pagodas are 
those many storied towers in square, 
polygonal and circular forms, which 
add so much interest to the oriental 
landscapes. 


In India the Black Pagoda of 
Kanarak, built in the ninth century, 
ruins of which now remain, is an ex- 
ample of Hindu architecture. It was 
made of huge blocks of stone, brought 
from a great distance, a strenuous 
engineering task in itself. It was a 


‘ flattened pyramid, described by an- 


cient writers as possessing “lines and 


‘ proportions, exquisite and perfect.” 


It was a mass of carvings depicting 
scenes from the life of Vishnu as the 
Sun God; in reality it was a Sun 
Temple with three storied roof, The 
Seven Pagodas of Mahabalipur are 
also famous for their stone carvings. 
They are ofthe group of boulder 
temples of the once great city of 
i, 
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The pagoda, sometimes given the 
native term of “vimana,” at Tanjore 
dates from the fourteenth century. It 
is thirteen stories in height, reaching 
two hundred feet at the top. It is of 
carved granite, covered over with 
figures and ornaments, 

In Burma every village has its 
pagoda, a reminder of the precepts of 
Buddha. White washed brick pagodas 
crown almost every hill. The cause 
of the great numbers of these inter- 
esting structures can be laid to re- 
ligious zeal, as the builder of a pagoda 
obtains merit in the eyes of the god. 
It is to be regretted that no reward 
falls to the repairer of such edifices, 
which accounts for the many in 
ruinous condition. Those newly built 
shine with white wash, while the de- 
caying terra-cotta bricks of the old 
ones give color to the picturesque 
landscape. 

The ‘most important pagoda in 
Burma is Shoemadu at Pegu, which 
rises to a height of over three hun- 
dred and fifty feet. It is polygonal 
at its base, but assumes a circular 
form before terminating, and is 
crowned like all such Burmese build- 
ings by an iron spire or tee richly 
gilt. Surrounding it at its base is a 
double row of small pagodas each 
over twenty-five feet high. 


The Shoedagong pagoda at Rangun 
is very similar but with its spire a 
little more attenuated. This is be- 
lieved to have been started about two 
thousand three hundred years ago. Its 
sanctity is of the highest order as it 
contains -eight hairs of Guatama 
Buddha, together with relics of three 
other leaders of the Buddhist faith. 

Another pagoda is Shwe Zigon, 
built on the river bank, the golden 
dome of which is a commanding object 
in the landscape. The Burmese love 
of bells and gongs is shown by their 
profuse use in the temples. The 
smaller ones are of exceptionally fine 
tone. Large bells are greatly vener- 
ated; the famous one at Mingun 
pagoda weighs eighty tons and that 
of Shwe Dagon pagoda forty tons. 

The Arracan pagoda at Mandalay 
is one of the great-shrines of Burma. 
It is a square tower in form, rising 
in a series of diminishing terraces, 
each embellished with carved battle- 
ments with higher finials at the 
corners. The whole is gilded, produc- 
ing a rich appearance of dazzling 
magnificence in the sunlight. The 





shrine within the pagoda is occupied 
by a brass image of Buddha twelve 
feet high. For years it has been the 
custom of pilgrims to dab gold leaf 
on the figure, so now, except for the 
head, it is covered for several inches 
in depth with a gold coating. 

The pagodas of Siam differ from 
those of other countries. Their tops 
have rounded domical shapes and 
the upright portions resemble Hindu 
architecture. Those of Bangkok are 
remarkable for their elaboration of 
detail and colored ornamentation, 
which some critics denounce as bar- 
barous. The Nakon Patom pagoda is 
also one of importance in Siam. 

The temples of Cambodia and the 

Malay States and Java are more 
centralized, with their towers attached 
to the main structures, so that pago- 
das as separate towers are not usually 
found. 
» Pagodas in China are distributed in 
considerable numbers over the coun- 
try and form the most important 
structures in the temple groups. They 
vary from three to thirteen stories in 
height, nine being a common number. 
They are built of brick and the stories 
are sometimes connected by stairways 
on each floor. In the vast treeless 
plains of China the temples and 
palaces were of stone and the houses 
and pagodas of brick. The temples 
were like the dwellings, increased in 
size, somewhat with steep roofs to 
shed the rain, The first structure, 
consisting of one story, was built, 
then another on top of it and another 
and another until seven or nine, or 
eleven or thirteen stories were com- 
pleted, making a quaintly fretted 
tower known as pagoda, 

The Porcelain Tower at Nanking 
was the most famous Chinese pagoda. 
It was commenced in 1412, finished in 
1431, and unfortunately destroyed in 
1856 at the time of the Taeping Re- 
bellion. Descriptions of its beauties 
have appeared in the writings of all 
travellers from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century who were fortu- 
nate enough to behold it. It was 
erected as a monument of gratitude 
to an empress of the Ming Dynasty, 
and was called the “Temple of Grati- 
tude,” as well as the “Porcelain 
Tower.” Its shape was octagonal and 
its height two hundred feet, with an 
additional iron spire .of about thirty 
feet. The construction was of brick, 
entirely covered with colored porce- 
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Nodel of a Chinese Pagoda. 


lain tiles, producing a brilliancy and 
beauty of effect never since equalled. 
Suspended from the iron spire were 
chains to which numerous bells were 
attached, and there were bells also 
at each angle of the nine upturned 
roofs of the nine stories, making a 
total of one hundred forty-four bells 
in all, whose melodious tinkles were 
sounded by each passing breeze. 
Religious devotion was also stimulated 
by the presence of two hundred 
images, 


The “Second Bar” pagoda on the 
Canton River was erected as a pillar 
of victory to commemorate a naval 
battle of long ago. It was similar in 
design but smaller than the Porcelain 
pagoda, and is now in ruins. The 
Flowery pagoda at Canton has nine 
stories, as do others at Shanghai, 
Ming-po, Hang-chow and Sao-chow. 


The Tung-chow pagoda at Pekin is 
of thirteen stories, which some writers 
have classed as monotonous as the 
tower has no windows above the base 
and therefore seems useless except as 
an architectural monument. The pago- 
da of the Summer Palace at Pekin 
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varies from others in that all the 
stories are not of equal height, as 
there are three higher stories and 
four of only about one-third their 
height, giving a pleasing effect of 
being different. 


Among the oriental objects of in- 
terest at Mission Inn at Riverside, 
California, is an old bronze model, 
eight feet high, of a Chinese hexago- 
nal pagoda of seven stories. In the 
center of each story sits a dignified 
Buddha, The religious effect is further 
carried out by brackets in the design 
of the sacred dragon, at each corner 
of each of the six stories, from which 
bells are hung. The entrance to the 
first story is guarded by two temple 
lions, often called Foo Dogs, minia- 
tures of the guardians commonly 
found in Chinese temples. The top of 
the pagoda terminates in a finial with 
a tracing of lotus flowers at its base. 


In Seoul, Korea, now Chosen, is an 
interesting marble pagoda, a Buddhist 
monument, with curious figures in re- 
lief on every face and panel. It was 
a gift from a Chinese emperor, whose 
daughter married a Korean king, so 
long ago that no one remembers 
when. When Japanese invaders came 
to Seoul three hundred years ago they 
undertook to carry it off as a war 
trophy, and removed the topmost 
stories, which now rest near its base, 
as the attempt to transport it to 
Japan was such an arduous task that 
it was abandoned, 


Pagodas in Japan were introduced 
with Buddhism from China, Those 
now standing date mostly from the 
seventeenth century, and are interest- 
ing parts of the important temples. 
In outline they differ from the Chi- 
nese pagodas and their roofs do not 
have such acute lines. The square 
form of each story also gives a dif- 
ferent character to the structure. 
They are of wood with beautifully 
carved panels and brackets and eaves, 
and mostly of five stories about one 
hundred and fifty feet high. The pro- 
jecting roofs support bronze bells 
of graceful design, often resembling 
lotus blossoms as symbolic of Buddha. 
As in the Chinese pagodas, each roof 
is a trifle smaller than the one below 
it, giving a tapering appearance to 
the whole structure which is accentu- 
ated by a finial of metal rings and 
bells. In order to withstand earth- 
quake shocks so prevalent in Japan, 
there is usually a great central post 
one hundred or more feet in height 
around which the pagoda is built and 
to which it is attached, so that when 
the building shakes it does so as a 
whole and can better withstand earth 
tremblors. ; 


Gojuno-to, the beautiful pagoda at 
Nikko is over one hundred feet high, 
and is remarkable for its wonderful 
tarvings. The architrave of the first 
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story is decorated with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, Doors of fine 
black lacquer bearing the Tokugawa 
crest are on each side of every story. 
The tomb of Tokugawa Ieyasu, the 
founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
who died in 1616, is at Nikko. On 
account of this his crest is used on 
the pagoda, which is one of the sev- 
eral beautiful temple buildings and 
shrines at Nikko. The present pagoda 
dates from 1815, the original having 
been destroyed by fire. 


One of the treasures of the oriental 
collection at Mission Inn is a model 
nine feet high of this famous pagoda. 
It is of beautifully carved wood with 
red lacquered surface. As in the 
original, which is ten times the 
model’s size, bronze bells hang from 
its eaves. It was made in Nikko by 
native craftsmen and is one of the 
few accurate models of this renowned 
pagoda, 

The five storied pagoda at Nara is 
one of the interesting buildings con- 
nected with the temples of that an- 
cient city identified with Buddhism 
from early times. The pagoda con- 
tains terra cotta images representing 
scenes from the life of Buddha, which 
have been made from clay brought 
from India and China, 


The three storied pagoda at Horin- 
ji, near Nara, dates from the found- 
ing of the temple several centuries 
ago. The Yasaka pagoda is another 
of five stories and was erected in 
1440. It is at Kyoto, one of the early 
capitals of the empire. The pagoda 
at Miyapima has the distinction of 
being a “national treasure.” It is of 
five stories and was built in 1407 by 
the Ouchi family, 

The pagoda of the famous Tennoji 
Temple at Osaka was founded in 587 
by Prince Shotoku, but has been re- 
peatedly destroyed by fire and rebuilt. 
It is celebrated for its elaborate 
carved wood brackets in the designs 
of dragons and unicorns, 


Japanese architecture has developed 
almost entirely in wood, as befits a 
country whose forests occupy forty 
percent of its area. Although often 
wiped out by fire, the older forms and 
styles of buildings have survived the 
centuries due to the practice of re- 
placing structures thus destroyed with 
exact replicas of the originals. The 
temple architecture was greatly in- 
fluenced by the introduction of Budd- 
hism from China, but there is a re- 
finement and lightness not found in 
the Chinese buildings. 


Lovers of the picturesque in archi- 
tecture will unite in the hope that 
the extreme modern vogue of build- 
ing now prevalent in the western 
world will not spread its influence to 
the far east to the detriment of pa- 
godas and other interesting features 
of the architecture of the Orient. 
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oma portion of the United States 
and Canada which is looking for- 
ward to seeing a circus during the 
1935 season, has a promise from an 
authentic source stating that one of 
the outstanding railroad transported 
circuses will give a free exhibition, 
during 1985 which will be known as 
the Street Parade. It will be a fasci- 
nating glitter of carved and gilded 
band wagons, tableaus, open dens and 
cages, and all the other magnificent 
splendor that delighted the fathers 
and grandfathers of this generation, 
back in the nineteenth century, and 
all will be drawn on parade by great 
teams of beautiful horses. 

The middle aged, and those who 
have reached three score and ten, 
have told their children and grand- 
children of the parades and per- 
formances given by large circus or- 
ganizations of their youthful years. 
Memory will recall the names of 
Adam Forepaugh, Sells Brothers, 
B. E. Wallace, Barnum & Bailey, and 
several others as individual owners, 
or as partnerships, owning and operat- 
ing the respective shows that bore 
their own names. It was a period of 
keen competition, each owner shrewd- 
ly conniving for supremacy, by giving 
the public the largest show, and the 
most magnificent parade. 


Individuality has vanished, how- 
ever, and we are in an age of com- 
binations. The circus of today is an 
incorporated company, insofar as it 
relates to what is known as railroad 
circuses, Titles of former shows are 
now used in combinations, managed 
by corporation officials. It is of this 
change that 1935 will give a forceful 
demonstration. The large railroad 
transported circus and menagerie to 
tour during the 1935 season, plans to 
use the combined names of separate 
shows bought and consolidated by 
the corporation now operating them. 
Publicity will announce the coming 
of Hagenbeck-Wallace shows, com- 
bined with Forepaugh & Sells Brothers 
shows, 

Fifty-one years ago, at the begin- 
ning of the circus season, three of 
the shows named in the above com- 
bination, were being operated by their 
original owners, and they were pre- 
pared for a season of opposition and 
advertising battles, Adam Forepaugh 
was sole owner of the mammoth cir- 
cus and menagerie using his name, 
and under his personal direction. It 
began its 1884 season on April 14, 
opening for a two weeks’ schedule in 
Philadelphia, its home city. Sells 
Brothers of Columbus, Ohio, were 
owners and operators of the Sells 
Brothers Circus and Menagerie. It 
was a well established and very popu- 
lar show, capable of competing with 
its largest adversaries. During the 
1884 season it: opened at Columbus, 
on April 16, for four days. The Great 
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Circusiana 
® 
By CHARLES BERNARD 


Wallace Show was then owned by 
B. E. Wallace of Peru, Ind., and 
James Anderson, Its 1884 opening 
was at the home city of Peru, on 
Saturday, April 26. Later Mr. Wallace 
became the sole owner. The show 
grew rapidly and continued under the 
control and management of its owner 
until after the St. Louis World’s Fair 
of 1904, The Carl Hagenbeck Trained 
Animal Exhibition was = feature of 
the St. Louis Exhibition, which also 
toured under that title for the season 
of 1905. 

The Carl Hagenbeck Trained Ani- 
mal Show, and the Great Wallace 
Shows, were then consolidated by an 
incorporated company, becoming what 
has since been known as the Hagen- 
beck-Wallace Circus. Therefore, in 
reviewing the season of 1884, the 
reference to the Great Wallace Shows, 
along with the Adam’ Forepaugh 
Circus, and the Sells Brothers Circus, 


covers what is now the combined | 


shows that will produce a gigantic 
exhibition under the title, “Hagen- 
beck - Wallace and Forepaugh - Sells 
Combined Shows.” 

On May 1, 1884, the three circuses 
were started on their itinerary. Fore- 
paugh exhibited in Allentown, Pa., 
on May 1, Sells Brothers were in 
Frankfort, Ky., and the Great Wallace 
Show entertained at Rushville, Ind. 
The business staff for Adam Fore- 
paugh included E. A. Menter as 
musical director, with a military band 
of twenty-two pieces; Sam Watson 
and James Melville, equestrian direc- 
tors; Chas. A. Davis, press-agent; 
and R. S. Dingess, advertising man- 
ager. In the list of featured per- 
formers, the Four Silbons, trapeze 
artists; Little All Right, Japanese 
rope performer; John Worland, pre- 
mier leaper; and Billie Burke, the 
noted clown, were prominent. Sells 
Brothers were at the heads of ‘impor- 
tant departments of management; 
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James Stowe was equestrian director; 
four bands, with a total of sixty musi- 
cians, were under the direction of 
Professor Wm. N. Merrick; in the 
ring performance, bareback riders 
were an outstanding feature, with 
James Robinson, the famous cham- 
pion; Wm. Gorman, Pauline Lee, and 
Madame Adelaide Cordona doing their 
specialties. The thirty-eight cars for 
transportation, 175 horses, fifteen ele- 
phants, eleven camels and fifty cages 
of menagerie exhibits, gave to the 
show ample display of property to 
justify the claims of the owners for 
a “Monster Fifty-cage Menagerie and 
Great Four-ring Circus,” 

Wallace & Company’s Circus and 
Menagerie was managed by the two 
partners, James Anderson and Ben- 
jamin Wallace. Al. G. Field (later 
the famous minstrel show owner) was 
the equestrian director, and Oliver 
Scott, general agent. The band was 
directed by C. E. Hammond; eques- 
trian numbers included Mme Wam- 
bold, Mile. Gussie Lowande, Marcus 
Leon bareback principal, Dan Leon, 
Indian hurdle and his four-horse 
specialty. 

July 4, always an important date 
for the circus owner, found the Fore- 
paugh show exhibiting in Dubuque, 
Iowa, Sells Brothers in Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and the Wallace outfit in Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn. The months of July 
and August gave to each of these 
shows continuous good business; both 
Forepaugh and Sells Brothers had ex- 
hibited for one week in Chicago, and 
for the week ending August 30, Fore- 
paugh exhibited in Indianapolis, Craw- 
fordsville, Lafayette, Logansport, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Defiance, Ohio. The 
show then jumped to Windsor, 
Ontario, where the Canadian tour be- 
gan on Monday, September 1. Sells 
Brothers exhibited for the week end- 
ing August 30 in Ottawa, Kansas; 
Harrisonville, Rich Hill, Carthage, 
Nevada; and Fort Scott, Missouri. 
Wallace & Co. had not invaded the 
larger cities, Instead, they were in- 
troducing a young but promising or- 
ganization in the medium sized towns 
of the central states. 

During the years, from 1884 to 
1935, Adam Forepaugh, the Sells 
Brothers, and B. E. Wallace, engaged 
in active and successful careers as 
circus owners, Their names stands 
out as representative of some of the 
best and most popular of the nine- 
teenth century circus organizations. 
Their properties have passed into the 
hands of our twentieth century incor- 
porations, and during the season of 
1935 countless thousands will enjoy 
seeing the fine and wonderful per- 
formance to be given by the show 
that will embrace the names of Fore- 
paugh, Sells Brothers and Wallace in 
its advertised title. 
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The Beginning Collector 


eel 


TI.HE Spring approacheth and as it 
does there will be new recruits to 
the hobby of rocks and minerals col- 
lecting. Questions will be asked of 
the older collector, the major one be- 
ing—“How Shall I Proceed?” 

That question was answered so 
ably by “Uncle Dave” in the Topeka, 
Kansas Capitol; recently that we 
want to pass his suggestions along to 
those ready to begin this hobby, or 
to those who are asked to help start 
others on the road to rocks and min- 
erals collecting. 

Few Tools Needed 


The necessary tools are a geolo- 
gist’s hammer (an ordinary black- 
smith’s or machinist’s hammer will 
do, one or more cold chisels, a pickax 
and a small spade, and a strong can- 
vas or leather bag. A stone drill may 
be added later, but it is not essential 
for beginners. You can go alone on 
your trips into the field, but you will 
find it more fun to have a congenial 
companion with you. Be sure to wear 
stout shoes and old clothes, for col- 
lecting rocks and minerals is no par- 
lor pastime. 


When you are ready to start out, 
the next problem is where to go. If 
there are any stone quarries near 
you, you can pick no better starting 
place. Pebbly beds of brooks and 
rivers and rocky ledges will also yield 
many interesting specimens. A peb- 
ble that looks very ordinary from the 
outside may surprise you when it is 
broken open. 


Getting Started 


Probably the best plan for a be- 
ginner is to try at first to find as 
many different kinds of rocks as he 
can in his immediate neighborhood. 
You will need to consult some books 
on mineralogy to identify them, and 
visits to museums will also be found 
helpful. As your knowledge of the 
subject increases, you will find it 
easier to identify various rocks and 
minerals, and you can specialize in 
your search if you care to. 


In some parts of the country, which 
were covered by glaciers,’ in past 
ages, you will find many stones that 
have traveled hundreds -of -miles. 
Streams often carrytécks for gréat 
distances, also. If -you live in a re- 








gion where there is much limestone, 
you will probably find caves that will 
be regular treasure houses of speci- 
mens. Of course, you must exercise 
caution in exploring any cave. And 
in mining localities, metal ores will 
be abundant. Often miners or quar- 
rymen can be of great help to you if 
they know about your hobby. 


Crystals Require Care 


Many of your specimens can be ob- 
tained for the mere picking up. 
Others must be chipped off ledges or 
dug out of sand or clay. Be careful 
in handling crystalline rocks, because 
they break easily. Don’t try to break 
the crystals off with a hammer, but 
cut around them with your chisel. 

One of the fascinating things about 
collecting minerals is that you never 
know when you may stumble on some- 
thing of real value. Semi-precious 
stones are abundant in many locali- 
ties, as are meteorites. Meteorites 
may prove to be very valuable, so 
keep your eyes open for them. 

When your specimens are safely at 
home, you must wash and clean them. 
Then after you have classified them 
by consulting a book on mineralogy, 
you can label them. The label should 
tell the name of the mineral, the 
place and date of its discovery, and 
any interesting facts about it, such 
as its composition, characteristics, 
and uses. You will also wish to give 
it a number, and this number should 
correspond to a number in a catalog 
of all your specimens which you 
should prepare. 


Arrange Your Specimens 


As for keeping the specimens them- 
selves, the larger pieces may be kept 
in open drawers or boxes, or on 
shelves. But the smaller and more 
delicate specimens should be kept in 
glass-covered boxes or in small glass 
bottles. Another plan is to attach a 
number of small specimens to a wood- 
en or cardboard tray by means of 
wire or cement. 

You should arrange your collection 
so that each group of minerals is 
kept separate. Thus all the forms of 
iron ore might be in one group, vari- 
ous kinds of quartz in another, and 
so on. When a mineral has interest- 
ing commercial uses, such as asbestos 
has, it is a good plan to show the 
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mineral in its natural state, and also 
as it is used commercially. 

In general, try to arrange the spe- 
cimens so that they exhibit their most 
interesting and individual character- 


istics and features. Aim to make 
your collections as complete as possi- 
ble, and don’t be discouraged if you 
get away to a slow start. Imperfect 
or poor specimens which you get at 
first will do for the time being, and 
later they can be replaced with bet- 
ter ones. 

Remember, too, that the value of 
any collection depends on the way in 
which it is classified and exhibited. 
You will be well repaid for the time 
and car2 you put on this phase of 
your hokby, because it will teach you 
much that you never knew before. 
And as your knowledge increases, the 
pastime will become more and more 
fascinating. 


“36 
Verde Antique 
o> 


Verde Antique marble was a ser- 
pentine marble—also a _ calcareous 
serpentine—with a veined structure 
showing various shades of green, pos- 
sibly through some infiltration of cop- 
per. It was much used by the ancient 
Romans for interior decoration. 


“Gor 
Amber in U.S. 


Wm. C. McKinley of Peoria, IIl., 
writes that he is making a special 
study of amber found in the United 
States. Has anyone else anything to 
contribute on finds of this kind in the 
United States? 

“oo 


Amateur Geologists 


Association 
o 

Dr. Taylor, Professor of Geography 
of the University of Chicago, was 
scheduled to speak'on “A Geologist 
in Antarctica,” at a recent meeting 
of the Amateur Geologists Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Dr. Taylor was the 
Senior Geologist and leader of the 
Western parties of. Captain -Scott’s 
Antarctic Expedition, 1910-13. . For 
his work in this and similar capaci- 
ties he has been awarded many med- 
als. The Association’s meeting for 
March 9 is tentatively announced for 
the Lighting Institute, Chicago, and 
the April 13 meeting at University 
Hall, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Il. 
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Princess Marina’s 
Engagement Ring 


2) 


No accounts have come to HOBBIES’ 
office describing the wedding ring of 
Princess Marina, nee Duchess of 
Kent, but her engagement ring was 
described as being Kashmire sapphire 
with a “baton” diamond—an oblong, 
square-cut diamond—on either side, 
mounted in platinum. When ‘Prince 
George went to select the ring he 
drove to Messrs. Cartier’s of Albe- 
marle Street, London, and_ spent 
three-quarters of an hour examining 
rings and uncut stones. After a 
while he picked a big, unmounted 
sapphire of a brilliant, deep translu- 
cent blue. The Kashmire sapphire, is 
said to be rather rare. Unlike other 
sapphires which change their colors 
in artificial light, the Kashmire, or 
blue sapphire, always retains its orig- 
inal color. 

London ring specialists predicted 
that the sapphire, which has fallen 
off in popularity during the past few 
years, would receive a tremendous 
fillip as a direct result of the choice 
of Prince George. 


“Go 


Sidelines 


As.-a sideline in collecting rocks and 
minerals, we might mention one of the 
hobbies of Corice C. Pearl of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Pearl writes: 

“I spent a few years in the Rocky 
Mountain country, and while there 
used to take long walks with my dog. 
One day I found a small stone, not 
over five-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter. It was as perfect a model head 
of George Washington as if. carved 
out by an artist. That started the 
hunt for “Faces in Stones,” and I 
have picked up hundreds of these 
faces with every conceivable expres- 
sion, They come in all sizes from a 
tiny quarter inch up to those six or 
eight inches in diameter. I have 
picked up specimens on the western 
slope of the Rockies in the Gunnison 
Country, and in places as far east as 
the extreme end of Cape Cod. Some- 
times one has to look carefully at 
these stones to see the faces. 

“And so I say, ‘try this hobby,’ on 
some of your outdoor jaunts.” 


“Gor 


High Tide Uncovers 
Agate Bed 
© 


Recent high tides uncovered the 
best agate beds in Newport, Oregon, 
that have appeared in that vicinity 
in several years, says a recent report. 
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oulder Opal 

Specimens. In 
large rough 
Pieces, vivid 
colors, red, blue 





7” x 3", Weights from 2 ozs. to 
each. 


100 ozs. 
PRICES 


$5.00 to $20.00 each. 
Hundreds of — pieces 


$1.00 each. 

Also fine lot of cutti for 
Lapidaries, Cut — ‘Neok: 
Opal, Blue as and Opal wee = 
laces. Full lists free. 


NORMAN SEWARD 
Bourke St., Melbourne, Australia 
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WANTED TO BUY 





Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. 





WANTED TO BUY—Rough turquoise, 
callaite, odontolite and variscite, by the 
pound, Submit samples.—J. . Carman, 
Jr., Gallup, New Mexico, U. S. A. jal2691 








FOR SALE 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 


cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 ~* 


times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times, Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
pn classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 





BEAUTIFUL POLISHED PIECES — 
Washington Petrified Wood. Wide range 


of colors and types. Will add beauty and 


interest to any collection. Price range 
50 cents up to $50. Satisfaction always or 
your money k. — Chas. Simpson, 
Quincy, Wash. 812468 





DINOSAUR GIZZARD STONES—Nat- 
urally polished, from Montana’s famous 
cretaceous fields, $1.00 to $3.00 each. Or 
will trade for fossils, minerals or Indian 
relics of equal value.—Mrs. Tone, 115 


Ave, B, Billings, Mont. n12084 . 





SPHEREOLITE—"“Like California pop- 
pies in semi-precious stone.”” Makes gor- 
geous cabochons. Showy specimen, $1.00; 
by face polished, $1.50. Smaller, 50c an 

Postpaid. Wholesale a 1so.—Paul 
Walker, 87 Glen Eyrie, San Jose, = 





THIRTY DIFFERENT named minerals, 
nice, all $1.25; 6 different nice fossils, 
history, all 20c: polished opal set, pretty, 
20c; Australian opal, beauty, fine colors, 
35c. Catalogue Free. Postage extra on 
above, — Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. emy27 


SPECIAL MINERAL OFFER No. 41 
for students, beginners, prospectors and 
cutters. Advanced Collectors and Cura- 
tors are invited to write us stating od 
requirements. World-wide stock. ou 
and polished minerals, Established 1919 — 
The Gem Shop, Kohre Block, Helena, 
Montana. ap3p 


FINE GEODES—¥% to 4 pounds, 50c per 
pound. Postage extra.—J. G, bear pe ji 
216 Franklin 8t., Waukegan, Il 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — 15 shell 
fossils, all named and classified with lo- 
cation, 50c, Postage Free.—J. J. Mosk- 
ovitz, 1366 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, I]. 

mhi1611 











- pounds, $1.00 


Sees ten tea — Stones cut 


exchanged fi 
fo millimeters, Boe; larger, 10c per milli- 
meter. cut stones prices on 





request.—M. W.. Baker, 507 West Univer- 
sity, : jly12447 

— AGATES, 8, silici- 
fled w for decorating fountains, bird 


baths. yb e or gein —_—s Special 
offer, 25 samples — value $2.50) for 
$1.00 by insured mail. Money back if not 
satisfied. 25th year. Agents wanted.—Jake 
— 921 Marion, Centralia, Wash. 
my12069 





P gernrtiaay bts ‘water color reproductions 
nches favorite mineral ——.. 11x14 
ina es. Artistically —— $2.00 each 
— Arthur Grott, 236 Ninth 

5 agg ee York, N. ¥ jly12006 


SPECIMENS OF THE JOPLIN, MO.— 
Picher, Okla., area. Send for free cata- 
log with picture of various formations.— 
Boodles Mineral Specimens, Galena, em 








BEAUTIFUL Giant Pink and Yellow 
Fossil coral about 7 pounds $2.00 f.o.b. 
Fossil ferns and related specimens, 6 for 
$1.00.—Glen Groves, 5022 North Lockwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. di2 





METAL Fluorscent Cabinet with five 
Argon Bulbs, complete, $7.50. Fluorscent 
and other minerals, — Bausman, 632 B. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia. 





BEAUTIFUL CRYSTALLIZED minera) 
specimens of the famous “Tri-State Dig- 
trict,” including the Joplin, Mo., Galena, 
Kans., Picher, Okla., area. Send post 
card for free catalogue with picture of 
many different: formations. Bulk ores, 
calamine, -galena, sphalerite, marcasi 
calcite and dolomite. — Boodles Min 
ae necmanaae Box 331, Galena, Kans. 
: 012001e 





THE CUTTING OF SEMI-PRECIOUS 
Stones — A’ book ‘of clear instructions, 
$1.00. Also have a. saws and drills. 

2 _—_ Crescent Ave., 
Greenville, 8 ee je6414 





PETRIFIED BONE of Prehistoric Mon- 
sters. Broken pieces, cabinet size speci- 
mens, average weight one to _ three 

*e Pie postpaid.—W. C. 


Minor, Fruita, Colo, my3092 





“INTERNATIONAL GEM  ASSORT- 
MENT’’—Facet .cut Amethyst, Garnet, 
Peridot Tourmaline. Cabochon cut Ama- 
zonite, Australian Opal, Chrysoprase, 
Golden Tiger Eye, Malachite, Mexican 
Opal, Moonstone, Rhodonite. Turquoise, 
Variscite. Carved Shell Cameo, fresh 
water Pearl. All mounted in Riker Glass 
Botanical Mount. All stones genuine. 
$2:50 postpaid. - 2-inch glass vials filled 
with Arizona Garnets, Peridots, Tourma- 
line, Kunzite or Nigerian Topaz, 25 cents 
each. — Grieger, 405 Ninita Parkway, 
Pasadena, 1. au62511 





LEPRODENDRON—Giant tree fern in 
Wanaque shale. Probably Devonian in 
age. $1.00. Specimens limited. — Jockey 
Hollow Antique Shop, Warwick, N. seen 

a 





ANTIQUE PERSIAN STONES, African 
Jasper, Chryso-Jasper (Africa), Austral- 
jan Opals. Large Thomsonites, Chlor- 
astrolites. All shapes of Sards (Intag- 
lio), dozen lots of these Coral Cameos. 
The world’s famous Zircons from Johore 
(India), today’s most fashionable gems 
in times, also rough, very reasonable. 
Brazilian Aqua Marines, Russian Lapis. 
Great varieties of fine Necklaces. precious 
Topaz, cut and.rough, Bortz Diamonds, 
$12.50, 10 carats. Diamond scales (pocket 
size). Emerald testers. New material 
due soon from the mine, etc. Prices low. 
Direct importer.—Ernest Meier, Varlacoid 
Chem, Co., 116 Broad St., New bet 





POLISHED AGATES, Agatizeg and 
Petrified Wood, Minerals, all kinds. Low 
prices. Polishing done. -— Ray Marshall, 
North Branch, Kansas.. mhp 
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Museum Shows Prints 


of 1934... 


NE of the recent. features of the 
print department of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Museum was an exhibi- 
tion of fine prints of the year 1934. 
The exhibit opened with a reception 
and private view. Fifty-two British 
printmakers, eight Continental Eu- 
ropean and forty American were rep- 
resented. In connection with the ex- 
hibition the Museum published a cat- 
alog which contains a brief note on 
each of the one hundred print mak- 
ers in the exhibition and reproduces 
twelve of the prints. The Americans 
included are James A. Allen, Peggy 
Bacon, Gifford Beal, Richard F. 
Bishop, Andrew R. Butler, John F. 
Costigan, Kerr Eby, Philip H. Gid- 
dens, Anne Goldthwaite, Thomas 
Handforth, Childe Hassam, Arthur 
W. Heintzelman, Irwin D. Goffman, 
Edward T. Hurley, Alfred Hutty, 
Troy Kinney, Armin Landeck, Rob- 
ert Lawson, Beatrice E. Levy, Mar- 
tin Lewis, William Meyerowitz, 
Frank H. Nankivell, Thomas W. 
Nason, Robert H. Nisbet, Abbo Os- 
trowsky, Roi Partridge, Orville H. 
Peets, Louis C. Rosenberg, Ernest D. 
Roth, Alex. R. Stavenitz, Harry 
Sternberg, Albert Sterner, Walter 
Tittle, H. Emerson Tuttle, Herman 
A. Webster, Levon West, Harry E. 
Wickey, Stephens Wright and Ma- 
honri Young. 
The exhibition was limited to cop- 
perplate work and therefore excluded 
lithography and woodcuts. 


“eo 


Musical Print 
Collection 


2) 


E ARE indebted to Watson Lyle 

of The Bazaar, London, for call- 
ing our attention to the way in which 
an English collector partly satiates 
his love for music in prints, Or-some 
might say that the collector’s musical 
print collection is the outgrowth of 
a collection of old musical. instru- 
ments and old music books, 


The collection was originally started 
in 1868 by the father of Horace Jack- 
son, Senior, and it has been carried 
on by the family, to make it today 
one of unique comprehensiveness in 
the sphere of music and ‘prints. It 
consists of about 200 prints, engrav- 


ings, photogravures, mezzotints, lith- 

graphs, and paintings. Of these 
there are several that revolve around 
the life of Mozart. 

Mr. Lyle says of his inspection and 
interview of those: 

“Unhappily Mr. Jackson was not 
very well on the day of my visit, so 
I was shown the collection by one of 
his sons, whose knowledge of it was 
encyclopaedic. My attention was at- 
tracted by a vignette of Mozart, a 
French print, showing the composer 
at the age of seven, in court dress, 
and playing the harpsichord. Pictures 
of the child genius so attired, and 
thus occupied, are by no means un- 
common, but this one was quite new 
to me, and it was oddly titled. “Why,” 
I asked my guide, “is the name given 
as ‘J.C.W. T. Mozart,’ instead of the 
usual ‘W.A.’ or “Wolfgang Amadeus’?” 

“A mistake, obviously, but so given 
on the print itself as you will see. It 
is a very scarce one. This one is not, 
of course,” he added, indicating the 
colored print of the boy, gorgeous in 
his crimson and gold court dress, with 
a diamond ring upon the little finger 
of his right hand, arched above the 
keyboard. 

“No; it’s the one in Grove’s Dic- 
tionary,” replied I. “I know it too 
well, with its smug, artful glance and 
ferrety eyes, not at all what one would 
expect from his music and biography. 
The Tischbein painting— 

“Here is an engraving of it,” he 
said, “shows a more credible, if also 
much older, fully adult Mozart.” 

“This bust drawing in sepia shows 
the composer even later in life,” he 
said. “It is from the portrait by Dora 
Stock when Mozart visited Dresden 
in 1789.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “in the humorous 
corners of the mouth, the wit, and 
sparkle in the eye, one feels this was 
Mozart. Not the slightest resemblance 
to the ‘wunderkind’ over the way! It 
is an alive, human face, so different 
from that of Dr. Arne over there, 
with its ill-humored mouth and soured 
gravity of expression. A familiar pose, 
but an unusually fine example of the 
drawing.” 

“It was drawn on stone from an 
original sketch by Bartolozzi, and 
published on May 10, 1782, by William 
Humphrey, Strand.” 

“Klara Schumann,” I _ observed, 
pausing before a fine etching of the 
great pianist, lifelike, too, according 
to the photograph published by her 
youngest daughter, Eugenie Schu- 
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mann, in her Memoirs. “The broad 
intellectual forehead, and the grave, 
steadfast eyes! 

“She had courage, you know. She 
braved Victorian censure by daring 
to play the piano in public! And 
now every young miss graduating 
from the Royal Academy, the Royal 
College, or other school of note, will 
not. rest content until she has emu- 
lated Klara, without her brains and 
gifts. 

“She was a strong personality, yet 
—so I was told by one of her very 
few pupils still alive, Mme. Amina 
Goodwin—was oddly unable to see a 
joke, and quite unconscious of the 


‘leg-pulling’ of her great friend 
Brahms,” I said. 
He smiled. “The etching is by 


Alfred Slocombe. Here at the right- 
hand bottom corner are the first four 
bars of Schumann’s piano Quintet 
engraved on the picture. Have you 
seen this mezzotint of Purcell before?” 

“No; it is new to me.” 

“It is a proof of one by Zobel from 
the portrait by Klosterman. Then 
here is a playbill of the old Sadlers 
Wells Theatre in 1854 advertising 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ and other 
Shakespearean productions then by 
Mr. Phelps, who produced as well as 
acted there. What do you think of 
that lithograph of Beethoven?” 

“Good; but it is familiar, and rather 
idealized, I think. The most authentic 
likeness is supposed to be the rough 
sketch by Lyser. You know the one 
I mean. The slightly swaggering gait 
of the short, sturdy figure, in frock 
coat, and tall hat a little tilted to 
one side?” 

Unhesitatingly he reached down a 
book from the rows of first editions 
on nearby shelves and opened it at 
the exact place to show me a copy 
of the drawing I had described. “This 
is it. And here,” he continued, taking 
down another volume, “is a copy of 
the originally published full score of 
Mendelssohn’s music to ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ ” 

“In excellent preservation,” I re- 
marked, turning over the pages until 
I came to the Scherzo, its notation 
at once sounding in my mental ear 
the imperishable loveliness of its 
music, its faerie trumpetings and elfin 
laughter, and all the magical revelry 
of that witching Night. 

I turned from the orchestral score 
of Mendelssohn’s masterpiece to look 
at an old, framed playbill hanging 
nearby, then laughed as I read aloud, 
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account of the applause accorded the 
company.” 

“What do you think of that? Away 
back in the eighteen hundreds they 
didn’t omit to scrutinize the box- 
office receipts any more than they do 
today!” 

“What the play was, and what the 
theatre I do not at the moment re- 
call; enough to show that the com- 
mercial aspect of Art is not the mod- 
ern ignominy many folks would have 
us believe. They used their ears, as 
well as their eyes, to evaluate ‘a great 
success’ then. Nor did they spend 
money on ornate posters — possibly 
for the very good reason that the 
three-color process was not invented. 
These old playbills are plain black 
and white, the ink generally as good 
a black as could be wished.” 


“Go 


Catlin’s Colts 


=) 


“Every time I get Hossiks,” writes 
A. L. Ulrich of Hartford, Conn., “I 
look for the department on ‘Prints’ 
to see if anyone says anything re- 
garding the old Catlin prints from 
the paintings of George Catlin show- 
ing his exploits with Sam Colt’s new 
fangled rifles and revolving pistols. 
These lithographs are very interest- 
ing to many Colt collectors but I 
never see them mentioned. Is it be- 
cause they are common or does no 
one know about them.” To this Mr. 
Ulrich adds: 

“The date of their production in 
England I figure is about 1864, but 
may be a year or so earlier. It may 
be that some young sprout of seven- 
ty or eighty can tell something about 
their history. Why they were print- 
ed, etc.” 

“Here is a list of the subjects of 
the pictures copied from a complete 
collection in Hartford, Conn. It ap- 
pears that the numbers hard to find 
are No. 1 and No. 6. I believe there 
were only six, 

1. A Mid-day Halt on the Rio 
Trombutus, Brazil. 

2. Water Hunting on the River 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, 

8. Catlin the Artist Shooting Buf- 
faloes with the Colt Repeating 
Pistol. 

4. Catlin the Artist and Hunter 
Shooting Buffaloes with the Colt 
Repeating Rifle. 

5. Catlin the Artist and Sportsman 
relieving one of his Companions 
from an unpleasant predicament 
during his travels in Brazil. 

6. Catlin the Celebrated Indian 
Traveller and Artists firing his 
Colt’s Repeating Rifle before a 
tribe of Carib Indians, 

These pictures are lithographed by 








“The performance ‘will be repeated on. 
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J.. M’Cahey, Chester, England after 
G. Catlin and published by Day & 
Son, Lithographers to the Queen. 
Date about 1864. 


“Go 


- Cruikshank 


One of the most extensive and val- 
uable collections of Cruikshankiana 
in America is that in the Worcester, 
Mass., Art Museum, a gift of Dr. 
Samuel B. Woodward. It contains 
642 bound volumes and 1613 separate 
prints, including some by Killray and 
Rowlandson. The total number of 
prints of George Cruikshank prints, 
adding book illustrations and sepa- 
rate prints, is 5890. 

George Cruikshank was born in 
London in 1792 and died there in 
1878. When a child he was allowed 
to put his bits of background on the 
plates which his father, Isaac Cruik- 
shank, was etching, and when little 
more than a child, he made the “Chil- 
dren’s Lottery Picture” with a por- 
trait of himself taking a plate to the 
printer’s. 

His early years, merry and far 
from temperate, led him into all the 
haunts of London’s low life, which he 
drew with vividness and humor. At 
this time he was working, also, on 
political caricatures—five prints from 
the famous series of Napoleon and 
the French and several of John Bull 
are in the exhibition. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (Cash in advance.) 





WANTED — RAILROAD PRINTS AD- 
vertisements of locomotive works pic- 
turing early engines. 

American town views prior to 1875. 


bout, Bennett, Revere, Tanner, Savage, 
Hill,’ Burges, Peale, and their contem- 


adios es us about all Currier & Ives. THH 
OLD PRINT SHOP, INC., 150 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. tfc801 


WANT OLD HORSE RACING PRINTS. 
Only those showing business advertise- 
ments of any kind.—Mrs. L. H. 
1548 East 61st St., Chicago. 





Dobson, 
my12462 





a my books and prints 
of A. Frost and Preterie Remington.— 
esneth D. Hall, 6830 Ridge Ptr 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 248 





EARLY AMERICAN MINIATURES 
and portraits, oil, watercolor, pastel, pur- 
chased. Send full particulars.—F, Sher- 
man, Box 524, Westport, Conn. mhi12612 


WANTED—Currier Prints and other 
rting, Hunting, 
er, 





graph Letters Docum Hand 
Bills, etc. State fall —_ publisher, date, 
eize, exact condition and price. J. B. 
Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. va 


19 


‘OLD PRINTS by Currier & Ives and: 
and small folios, Cli 


dents. ease ; 
tion, title and com ~y wording = 
uote ices. — Dw D. Moore, 

uth Terrace, Boonton, Ny. J. aul2006 


WANTED TO BUY —Large and small 
Currier prints of rare subjects and also 
Views of Cities, by W. J. Bennett, H. L 
Megarey, Louis Clover and others. Also 
old prints by any publisher, either colored 
or uncolored. Highest current prices 
paid.—James J. O. Hanlon, 1920 Holland 
Ave., Utica, N. Y. my3691 


. WANTED—CURRIER & IVES a gay 
Also mechanical -coin banks.—T. 

Townsend, 11 Avon Road, ee 
New York. . my386 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PRINT_ by 
Valentine Green, Israel Putnam, by Wil- 
kinson. American engravings of any 
kind before 1813. Anything of Connecti- 
cut interest.—-Whitiock’s, Inc., 15 Broad- 
way, New Haven; Coan. my3211 




















SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: ~* 
cents per word, 1: time; 4c word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times, (Cash in advance.) 





BAXTER’S, CURRIERS and other old 
prints. Send stamp for lists.—Sturtevant’s 
— ue ae Shop, 9320 heaps 

e, Was 





ANTIOUG LITHOGRAPHS, $1.00; 
‘colored Folios, Kurz and Alli- 

a War fl a and Civil War Naval 
tean “anciguen fine condition; Amer- 
niques —id19 Beardwalk, “Atlantic 


Sity, N 6 





nan te en oe ee —— = 
nt: agg! ord 
= tdlowing titles: Planning t—" 


lo Hu Buffalo a 
cons War Hoe Hounds, "Stn 








OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS San —_ 
cisco Fair, 8 x 10, buildings, stat 
15c each; ‘8 for $1.00, postpaid.— 
54 McAlister, San Francisco, — 


CURRIER & IVES and other old prints. 
Seng $ —— foe ure iad price ee 

au oornees, ’ . 
06008 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, old engrav- 
ings, pioneer, historical, scenic, ae. ani- 
mal, flower, color prints, 1790 to date. 
Art, Rare Books. Art List 10c.—Univer- 
sal Art Bureau, 1945 Montrose Ave., Chi- 
cago, 412696 


KENNETH D, HALL, 6830 Ridge 
Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. Print colorist: 
engravings, a and wood; lithographs; 


All ‘sizes and subjects. 
Sarriere’ a eg . Prices reasonable. 
jly6684 


BOTANICAL PRINTS FOR SALE— 
Paxton, Curtis, Gardners, etc. Prices on 
lication. — Harris-Hall, 185 Franklin 
Rd., Glencoe, Tl. ap3042 


LINCOLNIANA—Everythin interpret- 
ing or memorializing Lincoln’s life and 
work, bought and sold. Books, pam- 
phlets, Periodicals, Clippings, Caries. 
What do you want to buy or or 
mon, Chester, New Jersey. 
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Visiting Art Galleries 
of Europe 


lenge recently before the Nel- 

son Gallery of Art, Kansas City, 
Mo., Harold Woodbury Parsons, re- 
sponsible for many of the European 
acquisitions for the gallery, told of 
a recent six months tour of the pub- 
lic and private art collections of Eu- 
rope. 

Following his custom for a decade, 
he spent four of the summer months 
sailing his 95-foot ketch, “Saharet.” 
His itinerary carried him on a 3,000- 
mile cruise from England to the 
art collections of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Russia, Denmark, Germany 
and Holland. 

“On our way across the North Sea 
from Dover to Norway,” Mr. Parsons 
said, “we were overtaken by a north- 
west gale, the worst I ever had en- 
countered in all my years of cruis- 
ing. It blew fifty-five miles an hour 
and for thirty-six hours we had all 
the sea and wind we could manage, 
and were unable to move. We passed 
an anxious night, but ‘Saharet’ sailed 
herself and we came through with 
little damage. 

“Norway is a fascinating country. 
Its midnight light transforms the 
rugged fjords into landscapes of un- 
earthly beauty; and the people, who 
are mostly natural platinum blondes, 
also undergo a sort of Viking apothe- 
osis in this pale, silvery light. 

“Sweden is a delightful and home- 
like land, well wooded and pastoral, 
reminiscent of my native New Eng- 
land or the beautiful rolling country 
hereabout. 

“Stockholm is rightly called the 
Venice of the North; a sea city of 
canals, stately palaces and soaring 
towers. The new town hall is among 
the wonders of the modern world, a 
fantastically beautiful building, sug- 
gesting the massive medieval brick 
towers of Venice, the golden mosaics 
of the interior of St. Maraks, and 
something of the pleasure dome of 
Kubla Khan. 





BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE Paintings, 
large, $4.00 each.—Herbert Hulse, ar- 
wick, New York. £12882 


PRESERVO FOR OIL PAINTINGS. 
Cleans, prevents cracking and preserves 
original varnish. Send 50 cents in stamps 
for trial bottle-—M. Grieve Co., Inc., 234 
East 59th St., New York City. £12696 





“All these ancient architectural ele- 
ments have been fused together with 
modern architectural motives by the 
masterful hand of the old architect 
Otsberg. I spent an afternoon with 
him. He just had returned in tri- 
umph from America, where President 
Roosevelt had conferred upon him the 
gold medal of the American Archi- 
tectural Institute. 


“There are several important pri- 
vate collections in Stockholm, as well 
as the royal collection to which the 
crown prince, a true connoisseur, has 
added distinguished examples of ori- 
ental art. The museum of Stock- 
holm possesses the finest group of 
French eighteenth century masters 
outside the Louvre, with the excep- 
tion of the Wallace collection in Lon- 
don. There are magnificent exam- 
ples of the art of Boucher, Fragon- 
ard, Chardin, Greuze and the rest, 
brought back to Sweden by the royal 
ambassadors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


“Finland has some interesting ex- 
amples of modernistic architecture, 
and is a clean and well-ordered coun- 
try. The contrast, crossing into Rus- 
sia, comes as a shock, for there all is 
chaotic, drab and dismal. But on all 
sides building and vast projects are 
well in hand and ten years hence 
the country no doubt will present a 
very different picture. 


“The works of art of the Hermi- 
tage and elsewhere have been well 
cared for and are now énjoyed by all 
classes. But necessity knows no law, 
and twenty of the finest paintings of 
the Hermitage and of the Gallery of 
Modern Art in Moscow have found 
their way into American and Euro- 
pean collections. The artistic wealth 
of Russia is so great that they will 
hardly be missed, 


“Europe and our western world 
know nothing of such barbaric splen- 
dor as the treasury of the Kremlin 
or the endless halls of the palace of 
Catherine the Great at Tsarskoye 
Selo. It is an enchanted place for- 
merly reserved for the privileged few. 
How different was the dream of Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson, who left what 
he possessed in order that the people 
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of Kansas City might own and en- 
joy’ forever a treasure house of beau- 
tiful things. 

“Our museum already is favorably 
spoken of throughout Europe. Wher- 
ever I went in artistic circles, partic- 
ularly in England, I heard expres- 
sions of surprise that such a vast 
building and its grounds, and such 
an extensive and representative col- 
lection of art objects could have been 
achieved in such a brief period by 
the trustees, the architects, and build- 
ers, the committees, the art advisers, 
the director and his staff. The rea- 
son is that Europe is still not fully 
aware that America is what we call 
today ‘streamlined.’ ” 


“oo 


Boston Adds New 


Paintings 
o 


A SMALL group of Philadelphia ar- 

tists headed by Henri, Luks, 
Sloan, Glackens, and others as able 
disciples, brought into the Academic 
World of the.1900’s a new element 
of vitality and gusty realism. They 
did not seek: classic types and sub- 
jects to pour onto large canvasses 
for the Salon public, but painted 
what was nearest to them, the lowly 
every day world at their doorstep. Of 
their productions Luks’ “The Joy of 
Living” has recently been added to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
along with a few other recent im- 
portant acquisitions. 

Luks was born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, trained at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, and later studied 
at the Dusseldorf Academy in Lon- 
don and in Paris. Luks was certain- 
ly no traditionalist. His painting was 
an invention of necessity, an explo- 
sion of stored up energy which could 
hardly be harnessed. He painted 
with his eyes open, his brush: teem- 
ing, sparing nothing to gain his goal. 

“The Joy of Living” represents an 
old derelect woman in a rough brown 
sweater, seated at a small red table 
upon which stands an empty glass. 
The oil and grime of city streets lie 
on her hands and face, her hair is 
straight and matted, and in her 
sunken eyes is the look of a lost soul. 
Sodden, miserable, coarse, ugly, she 
leans heavily on the table, a feeble 
and broken old woman. The paint- 
ing is a remarkable record of Luks’ 
power of vision and almost brutal 
attack upon his subject, yet in spite 
of his aggressiveness, there is an air 
of mystery and human appeal which 
has characterized all great romantic 
art. 

Another purchase of unusual sig- 
nificance announced by the Boston 
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‘Museum of Fine Arts is a. portrait 
sketch of Paul Verlaine, the French 
poet, by Eugene Carriere (1849- 
1906). As an artist, Carriere is 
known in this country principally 
through his etchings and lithographs 
rather than his paintings which are 
rare even among collectors, and as 
far as I know, are non-existent in 
our museums. 


Born at Gournay in 1849 and 
trained at the Academy in Stras- 
bourg at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and under Cabanel, Carriere soon 
emancipated himself from the influ- 
ence of his master and evolved a 
completely personal style. His ex- 
traordinary technique of enveloping 





his subject in a brown atmosphere of, 


mystery was particularly suited to 
his sensitive nature. His portraits 
and groups representing motherhood 
show not only his intimacy with his 
subject but his power to rise above it 
to universal significance. Frank 
Jewett Mather in an appreciation of 
Carriere in the “Estimates in Art,” 
vol. 1 (New York, Henry Holt, 1923), 
has characterized his work thus: 
“Every canvas represents a double 
but harmonious intention, an attempt 
to plumb an emotional abyss, a desire 
to present a thing seen refined of all 
accidents and raised to its highest 
reality.” 


In the portrait of Verlaine, we 
find a supreme record of his emotive 
vision, The head is one of the stud- 
ies which the artist made in. a morn- 
ing while his subject had taken a 
holiday from the hospital. Carriere 
has found in the poet a_ kindred 
spirit, a man of extreme sensibility, 
and has rendered him with extraordi- 
nary keenness of perception. His 
direct method and his broad execution 
have permitted him to achieve a 
structural significance which we often 
find lacking in his contemporaries, 
the Impressionists. 


An interesting “Portrait of a Pro- 
fessor,” by Alexander James, has also 
been acquired by the Boston Muse- 
um. James was born in 1890, stud- 
ied at the Museum School under Ben- 
son and at Dublin, where he moved 
in 1916, under Abbott Thayer. He 
taught for a year at the Corcoran 
Art School in Washington in 1920- 
1921, and worked in Paris during the 


pf the Guild of Boston Artists for 
several years but resigned. The por- 
trait, a bust length, is a fine char- 
acterization of a man whose mind is 
extremely active and whose wit is no 
less subtle. The almost elf-like twin- 
kle in his eye and the infectious smile 
recall vague memories of Hals and his 
jovial Dutch Companions. The por- 
trait was painted in “1934 and came 
directly to the Museum from the 
artist. 





years 1929-1930. He was a member. 
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Art Attracts by 


Thousands 
2) 


The total attendance for the first 
year at the Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City, Mo., represents a remarkable 
achievement not only in view of the 
size of the community that is being 
served but also because of the means 
by which it was attained, says an 
editorial in the Kansas City, Mo., 
Star. Approximately 315,000 persons 
entered the gallery in 1934, making 
an average slightly in excess of 1,000 
visitors a day, if account is taken of 
the regular days upon which the 
building is closed. The editorial con- 
tinues: 

“That is a figure of which galler- 
ies in much larger cities might well 
be proud, and while the element of 
novelty undoubtedly brought . many 
visitors to the Nelson collection at 
first, no effort was made to swell the 
attendance by means more appropri- 
ate to the circus ring than to art. 

“It must be a source of satisfac- 
tion to the director and to the trus- 
tees to know that the gallery has 
made itself a factor in the life of 
this community on sheer artistic 
merit, once more demonstrating the 
theory that great art, finely present- 
ed, will inevitably find a popular re- 
sponse. For while the gallery au- 
thorities have not resorted to any un- 
dignified tricks to gain public atten- 
tion, they have not ignored the possi- 
bilities of showmanship in the best 
sense of that word. Both in the phys- 
ical appointments of the gallery for 
exhibition purposes and in the pol- 
icies adopted on education and the 
rotation of exhibits they have made 
good use of their already extensive 
resources. The gallery is entering 
its second year with every prospect 
of continued success.” 

“Er 


Acquires a Rembrandt 
o> 


The Art Institute of Chicago has 
recently acquired’ seven important 
paintings, some of them of interna- 
tional fame. “Christ Washing the 
Disciples’ Feet,” by Rembrandt, is 
one of the Dutch master’s earlier 
canvases, painted when he was ex- 
perimenting and bringing to fruition 
his study of light and shade. This 
canvas was among the assets of 
Rembrandt when he was declared 
bankrupt. One of the creditors, Har- 
mon Becker of Amsterdam, confis- 
cated it on a debt owed him by the 
painter. It came to the Art Insti- 
tute from the estate of an Austrian 
nobleman, and the history of its own- 
ership is particularly interesting, and 
was. purchased for the Institute col- 
lection from the R. Alexander Waller 
Memorial fund. 


» 
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*Enlarges for Art 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
recently opened a series of seven Spe- 
cial Exhibition Galleries. In con- 
structing the special galleries, Wil- 
liam T. Aldrich, architect for the 
project, divided a court making two 
floors with an enclosed stairway. On 
the upper floor are two galleries, one 
47 feet square, the other 47 by 24 
feet in size. The lower floor is 
divided into five exhibition rooms. 
While the size and variety of the 
galleries are noteworthy, the lighting 
and its control are probably the most 
interesting features. 

On the upper floor daylight enters 
through special lens skylights, which 
diffuse it evenly. Above are louvres to 
reduce the intensity when necessary, 
and powerful lights are provided for 
evenings and dull days. Floor plugs 
permit case lighting when desired. 
On the lower floor the ceilings are 
dropped about a foot and trough 
lighting inserted between the edge 
of the drop and the true ceiling. 
The troughs are equipped with spe- 
cial automobile lens glass which 
focuses the light evenly on the de- 
sired areas of the wall. Control of 
the bulbs makes it possible to vary 
the intensity of the trough lights. 
Additional drop lights and floor plugs 
are also provided. 

Artificial ventilation has been in- 
stalled in both the upper and lower 
galleries. Neutral fabrics of rough 
texture cover the walls which consist 
of taree layers of well seasoned pine 
laid obliquely to permit natural 
shrinking and swelling without warp- 
ing. It further meets the problem 
of nailholes which must be consid- 
ered in galleries where exhibitions are 
changed frequently. The corners of 
the large galleries are splayed to 
eliminate shadows and to present a 
continuous arrangement of well- 
lighted exhibits. Parquet floors of 
oak are used for the upper galleries 
while plain oak boards are employed 
in the lower ones. These Special Ex- 
hibition Galleries are so arranged 
that two or even three different ex- 
hibitions may be shown simultaneous- 
ly, while all types and varieties of 
objects may be displayed adequately. 


Right Road 
(2) 

“I say, man, am I on the right 
road for Brown’s mound?” asked the 
tourist. 

After looking serious for a long 
time the lounger replied, “Yes, sir, 
you are on the right road. But you 
are headed the wrong way.——Macon 
Telegraph. 
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Autograph Ramblings 
By WALDO C. MOORE 


A Fiend 
ALPH BINGHAM lecturer, sends 
the following autographed letter. 
“Once upon a time a ‘nautigraf fiend’ 
wrote to Edwin Booth for his John 
Hancock, which Edwin guilelessly 
sent. Three nights later it came in 
to the theater with ‘Pass on (1) Box’ 
written above the signature.” 
™ * * 


How They Felt 
When I Asked Them 


The trouble is that if you once do 

a thing of this kind the souvenir 

hunters will make your life miser- 

able, but I concluded to comply.— 
Oscar W. Underwood. 
* * * 


I am always pleased to comply with 
the request of one of my fellow 
bankers.—Myron T. Herrick. 

- . + 


The request I’m very glad to an- 
swer, especially for a fellow collector. 
—W. C. Eaton, Commodore, U. S. 
Navy. 

s. ¢ * 

An unusual request, I hesitated.— 

Emerson Hough. 
* al * 


The Ayres Autographs 


Samuel Gardine Ayres, educator, 
and author, writes as follows: 

“I have quite a collection of auto- 
graphed letters, numbering perhaps 
two thousand, including some very 
rare autographs, and some rather 
amusing ones. My own particular hob- 
by is not in collecting autographs; 
that has only been a side issue, but 
in collecting postage stamps. How 
much pleasure one derives from col- 
lecting, to say nothing of the great 
amount of information one acquires!” 

. * * 


Paging Mr. Seer 


“You will have to make a notation 
somewhere that this is the signature 
of George Matthew Adams, because 
I am quite certain no one but a seer 
would be able to decipher it.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but what 
is your name?” the teller politely 


asked the man presenting a check. 
“Name,” echoed the indignant cus- 
tomer, “don’t you see my signature on 
the check?” “I do,” answered the 
teller. “That’s what aroused my cu- 
riosity.” 

* + * 


A Characteristic Walpole Letter 


“T will applaud too, the charm and 
almost cathedral-like quietude of 
Dawson’s Book Shop. Its behaviour 
is so decorious that, almost before 
you know it, you have spent your 
year’s earning on some rare edition 
—just as in the same cathedral you 
put your humble offering in the side- 
man’s plate.” 

This autograph from Mr. Walpole 
came unaware to the Dawson Book 
Shop of Los Angeles in the fourth 
anniversary issue of the Hollywood 


Reporter. 
s. * * 


Ckirographic Reflections 


Let him who seeketh the “Fount” 
of knowledge look into the ink well— 
out of it were autographed all the 
great books. 

* * * 

Collecting autographs is a mine of 

adventure.—The Step Ladder. 
* ~ * 


Edward W. Bok, started collecting 
autographs early in life. His motto: 
Give to the world the best you have, 
and the best will come back to you. 

“o6" 


Ways and Means 
-o 


The manner of collecting auto- 
graphs offers an opportunity for di- 
versity as does any other hobby. Wo- 
men, for instance, have chosen to set 
down famous names on quilts. Ed 
Hickey, former bantamweight champ 
of Texas, has a large hat, western 
style, which was presented to him by 
Tom Mix, on which he obtained the 
signatures of President Roosevelt, 
Vice-President Garner, and each of 
the 72 members of the 72nd Con- 
gress. Mr. Hickey also has twelve 
other hats covered with famous auto- 
graphs he has gathered in his travels 
over the United States. 


Benedict Arnold Diary 


Benedict Arnold’s diary of the 
tragic. march through the wilderness 
to Quebec during the early part of 
the Revolutionary war—a document 
that he left behind when he fled West 
Point in haste five years later to es- 
cape arrest as a traitor—was sold 
from the library of the late Ogden 
Goelet to Gabriel Wells for $4,500, 
at a sale at the American Anderson 
Galleries, New York, City, recently. 
“ “Snow’d and blow’d very hard the 
wind at No. (North) all the day. In 
the last lake the sea ran so high we 
were obliged to go on shore several 
times to bail out battoe which was 
with much difficulty kept above the 
water.” Arnold wrote. 

The march from Cambridge, Mass., 
to Quebec through the unmapped for- 
ests of New England and Canada in 
the bitter cold of early winter was 
one of the high spots in Arnold’s 
tempestuous life—a life that ended 
in disgrace in London, June 14, 1801. 

Fewer than half the men, 1,100 at 
the start, who set out with Arnold 
reached Quebec. 

Each day Arnold, then a colonel, 
told of the progress and misfortunes 
of his men in his private journal, The 
diary is yellowed, illegible in some 
places and obscure in others, but of 
high historical value. It was written 
with a quill pen on coarse-grained, 
hand-made paper. 

Arnold served with the Colonial 
army in various capacities until Au- 
gust 1780, when he was sent by Gen- 
eral Washington to take command at 
West Point, key to the entire Hudson 
valley. 

After the arrest of Maj. John An- 
dre on Sept. 21, 1780, upon whom 
American officers found incriminat- 
ing papers, Arnold fled his post hur- 
riedly, and sought safety behind the 
British lines. He was twice wounded 
while serving the colonies. 


“36" 
Dickens 
o 


Thirty-three letters by Charles 
Dickens, most of them to his friend 
Edmund Yates, a close friend during 
the last sixteen years of Dickens life, 
were sold recently at auction by the 
American Anderson Galleries, Inc., 
to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Phila- 
delphia for $6,000. The collection was 
from the library of the late Ogden 
Goelet. This is considered an im- 
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portant Dickens collection inasmuch 
as they cast light on a relatively ob- 
scure part. of Dickens’ life, his sepa- 
ration from his wife and his marital 
difficulties. 

“oor 


The Elusive Autograph 


This story about Douglas Fair- 
banks is indicative of his interest in 
the elusive autograph. It seems that 
when Mr. Fairbanks was in Spain 
working on the picture “The Private 
Life of Don Juan” a friend sent him 
a copy of “The Revolt of the Masses” 
by Ortega. Doug was so impressed 
by the book that when a newspaper 
reporter asked him whom he’d like 
most to meet he promptly answered 
“Ortega.” 

The reporter called the next morn- 
ing and said “Ortega waits in the 
lobby.” 

Doug hurried down and rushed over 
to an impressive-looking Spaniard 
who stood with the reporter. “This 
is an honor, Professor,” he exclaimed 
in Spanish. “I thing your book is 
marvelous!” 

“Book? I write no book,” protested 
the bewildered Spaniard. 

“Aren’t you Professor Ortega, au- 
thor of ‘Revolt of the Masses’?” asked 
Fairbanks. 

“No, he is Ortega, the most fa- 
mous matador in Spain,” interposed 
the reporter. 

“This is one on me,” admitted 
Doug. But before they left he had 
the famous bull fighter write his 
name on his namesake’s book—the 
only volume in the world thus in- 
scribed. 

“Gor 


Autograph Shorts 


One of the lesser women lights in 
Hollywood collects autographs of elec- 
tricians, “prop” boys, “grips,” and 
others who work on her set to study 
their handwriting. 

Qo 


One of the latest ways of getting 
autographs of Hollywood stars is to 
have them implant their fingerprints 
with their signatures. 

@ 


Young Adele Ferguson, Reading, 
)Pa., whose autographs were shown on 
a recent cover of HOBBIES continues 
to add to her collection. Here’s some 
of her new aquisitions: 

Boris, III, King of Bulgaria and 
Carol II, King of Roumania. She also 
now has a very fine collection of au- 
tographed photographs among which 
are those of the Prime Ministers of 
the Union of South Africa and Per- 
sia; the Governor Generals of the 
Irish Free State and the Dutch East 
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. 46 Green Street 

WANT LIST 

Letters of Gen. William T. Sher- 
man, especially files of his letters 
to one person. 

Letters of Texas Pioneers and of 
the Texas War for Independence. 

Menus and Bills of Fare of Amer- 
ican Hotels and Restaurants be- 





Autograph Letters Bought and Sold 
FOREST H. SWEET 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


fore 185Q. Also letters concerning 
State Dinners, Public Banquets 
and Suppers before 1850. 

Letters of Noah Webster. 

Letters, Books, Pamphlets, Broad- 
sides and Prints of and about 
John Brown, the Abolitionist, 
1800-1859. 





jax 





Indies; General Gouraud, Military 
Governor of Paris; the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George of England; 
General Abelardo Rodriguez former 
President of Mexico; Viscount Ad- 
miral Makoto Saito former Premier 
of Japan; the Mayors of the cities of 
Budapest, Hungary; and Tirena, Al- 
bania; His Honor, Te chen-Wu, May- 
or of Shanghai, China; His Excell- 


Lost 


o 


E. Dalton Collins, 905 W. Boule- 
vard, Hartford, Conn., asks dealers 
to be on the lookout for a Gov. Buck- 
ilngham (Civil War Governor of Con- 
necticut) war order to Gideon Welles, 
recommending a person on secret 


ency, Albert Lebrun, President of service. This document was recently 
France and the Hon. Herbert Hoover. _ lost. 
————==>—— 
How One Collection Started 
foo} — 


By GEORGE G. SCHNEIDER 


COLLECTION of autographs of 

exceptional merit may be found 
in the small Pennsylvania college 
town of State College, the property 
of Byron Haverly Blackford. Mr. 
Blackford’s interest in autographs be- 
gan a few years ago while he was on 
a sojourn in Paris, and while brows- 
ing about among the flotsam and jet- 
sam contained in the boxes that line 
the parapet on the left bank of the 
Seine. Here among numerous old 
books and papers he discovered a 
packet of letters roughly corded to- 
gether, which upon closer examina- 
tion proved to be a series of notes, 
written by persons prominent during 
the reign of Napoleon III. There 
were nearly seventy including the 
Duc d’ Aumale, son of King Louis 
Philippe of France; the Comtesse de 
Castiglione, favorite of Napoleon III; 
Princesse Mathilde, cousin of the 
emperor-ex-king Jerome Bonaparte, 
and Rosa Bonheur. In eddition to 
these there was a handwritten an- 
nouncement of the birth of the Prince 
Imperial, issued by the household of 
the Emperor. The entire collection 
was bought for less than three dol- 
lars and formed the nucleus of Mr. 
Blackford’s extensive collection, which 
today numbers several thousand spe- 
cimens. Some of the more outstand- 
ing names represented sre Charles 
Dickens, Oscar Wilde, Henry W. 


. 


Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Oliver 
W. Holmes, Lord Alfred Tennyson, 
Harriett Beecher Stowe, Queen Vic- 
toria, King Louis XII of France, 
Lord Byron, Thomas Edison and the 
Duke of Wellington. Besides these are 
many presidents of the U. S., mem- 
bers of European royalty, statesmen, 
actors and actresses, opera stars, and 
explorers. 

The autographs are neatly mounted 
in loose leaf albums, with portraits 
and the necessary data concerning the 
person represented. 

Mr. Blackford’s special interests lie 
along literary and theatrical lines 
the former no doubt because he has 
done considerable literary work him- 
self and the latter because he is a 
grandnephew of Col. Jack Haverly, 
the great theatrical manager and 
producer of his day. 





WANTED 











WANTED —AUTOGRAPHS of Presi- 
dents, Statesmen and Celebrities, Cash. 
—Hoag Book Co., Box No. 9 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





OLO ENGLISH es French Parchment 
ndreé 





AUTOGRAPHS OF —— PEOPLE 
Collections and single pieces, ta, 
correspondences, es, Journals want- 
ed for cash. —_Amertenn Autograph 
Ridley Park, Pa, 
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More Quirks of Nature 


A TREE near Buffalo, N. Y., has 
grown into the form of a gigan- 
tic grasshopper. The trunk was 
strangely bent and grew along the 
ground while the branches sprouted 
into the air. 

* * 

A freak cedar root at the end of 
the golf links at Seattle, Wash., made 
the news recently. It seems this root 
is gnarled and twisted into a remark- 
able resemblance of a dog. 

*" * * 

Tellers of snake and fish stories, 
can you beat this? A snake killed 
recently in the mountains near Ma- 
dera, Cal., had twenty-nine rattlers. 
It was a mountain rattler over five 
feet in length. There is said to be 
no other case on record of a snake 
having so many rattles. 

* * * 

An unusual freak of nature, a 
curly pine knot, was found recently 
in a Louisiana pine forest near Lake 
Charles by a lumberjack and sold to 
a showman for $650. 

* * * 

A queer object hewn from a log, 
fitted with cow’s horns, covered with 
calf’s hide and armed with iron claws, 
proved a great hoax in Northern 
Wisconsin many years ago. It had 
wires attached to it which gave it a 
lifelike movement. P. T. Barnum 
once offered a large sum for it, it is 
said. 
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r word 


Wanted to Buy: Two cents 
of 2; 


for 1 time; 3 times for the 
12 times for the price of 6. 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c r word, 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times. Please write go copy mainly. 


for classified. 
order. 





CURIOS, ALL KIND—Relics, weapons, 
anything you collect. n prices 

Tilustrated catalogue free.—Museum Store. 
Northbranch, cemy63 


FINE o1G1.1.0— ee lists iste Seat out and 
more will be issued t Fall. Many thou- 
gand named kinds. & pie +A 1854, 
St. Petersburg, Fila. tfc 


ENGLISH FIGURE Na geen og 
high heeled. ‘poots 








i York City. 
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sania Curios 
o 
F YOU have an Auk’s egg lying 
around, sell it and have a good lit- 


tle nest egg for yourself. Six eggs 
of the extinct Great Auk were sold 
for $6,877.50 at an auction in London 
recently. The highest price paid for 
a single egg—all of which came from 
the collection of the late George Daw- 
son, of Brighton, was $1,500. One 
of the eggs was picked up in a Paris 
curio shop some years ago for 30 
cents. Two stuffed specimens of the 
Great Auk were sold to bidders for 
$5,145—$2,625 for a male and $2,520 
for a female. Altogether the sale 
realized $16,750—just for stuffed 
birds and stale eggs. 

The Great Auk, or Garefowl, was a 
seafowl akin to the Razorbill. It was 
about as large as a goose, and its 
special peculiarity was that in the 
course of centuries it had lost the 
art of flying, its wings being of small 
size. Naturally, it was helpless when 
attacked by man, and was the prey 
of crews of fishing vessels. Also the 
traffic in its eggs caused it to be 
much hunted. 

In 1830 an earthquake struck Ice- 
land which also seriously diminished 
the Great Auk. Few were seen after 
1800. Less than eighty eggs are 
now known, and about half of them 
are said to be in Great Britain. 

“EE 


Oracle Bones 
oO 


Do you want to see oracle bones? 
If you do, you have the opportunity 
of doing just that by going to the 
Princeton, N. J., Library, or the Field 
Museum, Chicago. Both have large 
collections of these scarce specimens. 
Princeton University recently came 
into possession of its collection by a 
gift from Dr. Frederick J. Hooker. 
Most of these oracle bones were dis- 
covered in 1899 by a Chinese peas- 
ant, who took 800 of his 3,000 pieces 
to a curio vender in Weihsien, who 
bought them and gave them to Dr. 
Chalfant, hoping that the latter 
would be able to decipher the char- 
acters on the fragments of tortoise 
shell, arrowheads and splinters of 
bone. He managed to decipher many 
of the ancient symbols and _ picto- 
graphs by comparing them with Chi- 
nese characters on old coins. From 
the inscriptions and from the fact 
that some of the bones were burned, 
it was deduced that the bones were 
those of animals used in sacrifice. 
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Squirrel Turned — 

‘to Stone in Nest 
ac? 

Carpenters recently were repairing 
a cupola in Milwaukee which years 
ago had been a stable. The interior 
of the cupola had for some reasons 
been ‘the hibernating place of a fam- 
ily of squirrels. In cleaning out their 
nests a workman found one dead, its 
body hard as stone. No satisfactory 
answer why the body did not decom- 
pose has so far been heard. During 
the warm weather the temperature 


under the garage roof must have been 
much over 100. 


ba Sg 


Little Things 
2) 


The world’s smallest watch, meas- 
uring one-tenth of an inch. square 
and valued at $500, was part of the 
loot of thieves who smashed a jew- 
eler’s window in London recently. 

* ” * 

Louis Weir, organist, has _ built 
what is believed the smallest organ 
in the world—14 inches wide and 8 
inches high. It can control all the 
stops of a large console and was 
played for the first time by him in 
a Boston theater, 


“Goo 


Musical Measuring 
Cups 


o 


About four thousand years ago, the 
Chinese had already worked out a 
musical scale. To perpetuate it, bells 
of suitable tones were made. These 
were used much as our modern pitch 
pipes. A set of them was kept in the 
royal palace, and, as it was sufficient- 
ly heavy, it also became the standard 
of weight. Any who wished to were 
allowed to make similar bells, using 


‘this one as a pattern, and soon the 


musical weighing and measuring 
cups had _ spread throughout the 
kingdom. 

bt Shad 


Beaver Hat Factory 
©? 


Fire recently destroyed the old 
French House on Kingston Hill, 
Kingston, R. I. This was said to 
have been the sight of the first beav- 
er hat factory in America. The house 
was unoccupied. 

According to old records, "‘Tyrus 
French erected the first beaver hat 
factory in America on the site in 
1792. The house at a later date was 
used as a jail. A barn on the prem- 
ises was burned last Spring. 
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Jottings of the Month 
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JEENEST D. CHASE of Winchester, 

Mass., completed a philatelic la- 
bor of two months in time to get it 
off to Washington, D. C., to greet the 
President on his birthday, January 
30. It was an unusual birthday 
“card” which weighed 60 pounds. It 
bore more than 20,000 stamps fash- 
ioned in different designs on large 
cardboard pages. It opened in ac- 
cordion fashion with innumerable de- 
signs inside and an_ inscription, 
“Birthday Greetings to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

Mr. Chase, the creator of the mis- 
‘ive, sent more than 2,000 letters to 
his friends and to others who con- 
tributed to the Hoover greeting a few 
years ago. Chase sent the letters out 
asking for stamps, ne. «snceled ones, 
Those who joined ‘r the birthday 
wish signed their names upon the 
stamp or stamps and thus personally 
canceled them. 

The first page of this accordion 
folded greeting card was a reproduc- 
tion, made in stamps, of the spread- 
eagle seal of the United States. The 
next page had the three initials, “F. 
D. R.” fashioned into a monogram. 

One of the unique pages was made 
up of a “sentiment page.” This was 
made up of stamps given by famous 
people in the Administration. The 
very first stamp was contributed and 
signed by the President’s mother, and 
is different in that the stamps are 
pasted upon little slips, with the 
donor’s name sign2d upon the slip. 

Another page wa’ made up of con- 
tributions from the 48 governors. The 
final page was made into a birthday 
cake with 53 candles. Yellow six-cent 
stamps make the lights for the can- 


/ dies. 


One of the nice things about this 
contribution was the fact that Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike shared 
in its making. Mr. Chase, himself, is 
a Republican. 

—o— 


The Worcester, Mass., Philatelic 
Society is compiling a list of Massa- 
chusetts postmarks used previous to 
the postage stamp era. 


Among the interesting newcomers 
to the newspaper stamp columns is 
that published by the Brockton, 
Mass., Daily Enterprise. The column 
appears each Wednesday evening. 

—Oo— 

The Phoenix, Ariz., Postoffice, pro- 
vided a special service window for 
philatelists recently. On each Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, Window No. 
13 is open from 8 A. M. to 11 A. M. 
with A. S. Woods, himself a philatel- 
ist, in charge. Lists of stamps avail- 
able to collectors have also been pro- 
vided. 

--0— 

William Stern, alias Stein, 20 years 
e’, Chicago, was held to the federal, 
grand jury recently on charges of us- 
ing the mails to defraud. Stern, who 
waived examination when arraigned 
before United States Commissioner 
Edwin K. Walker, was accused of 
defrauding stamp collectors out of 
approximately $500 by buying stamps 
of them and giving worthless checks. 

—o— 

Plans announced by the Bureau ‘of 
Biological Survey for the 1935-1936 
duck stamps will perhaps make the 
designers of postage stamps look to 
their laurels. Frank W. Benson, 
noted American painter, has been 
called on to draw the stamp. He de- 
picts three canvasbacks in their first 
sweep through the air after taking 
off. 

—o— 


Sometimes the finest collections are 
not generally known, as this story 
from Hattiesburg, Miss., indicates. 
It seems that a stamp collection con- 
taining more than 38,000 separate 
items and tentatively appraised by 
experts at a value of several thou- 
sand dollars has been revealed in the 
Buschman family, pioneer residents 
of Hattiesburg. 

The collection was started more 
than 80 years ago by Mrs. Frederick 
Buschman. Until nine years ago, 
when Mrs. Buschman’s eyesight 
failed, she methodically and carefully 
saved all sorts of stamps and her 
holdings include some of the most 
valuable stamps in the world. 


The trend of governments in Ger- 
many can be chronologically traced 
with Mrs. Buschman’s stamps which 
include practically all of the issues, 
Every country in the world is repre- 
sented in the collection. 


—o— 

In July, 1933, the Los Angeles, 
Calif., Playground and Recreation 
Department, working under the R. 
F. C., had eight philatelic clubs con- 
sisting of three senior and five jun- 
ior organizations. As of December, 
1934, the playground committee re- 
ports thirty-four clubs, consisting of 
eleven senior and twenty-three jun- 
ior groups. These clubs will spon- 
sor their third annual stamp exhibit 
in April. Last year the two days’ 
attendance was approximately 3,000, 
and seventy dealers exhibited. 

—0— 

Ever active in the cause of phila- 
tely the Roosevelt Branch of the S. 
P. A., Fond du Lac, Wis., is spon- 
soring a stamp hour over station, 
KFIZ, a local station. Verne P. Kaub, 
active in the affairs of this society, 
is conducting a weekly stamp column 
in the Commonwealth Reporter of 
Fond du Lac, as a means of bringing 
news also to the many stamp collect- 
ors in this territory. 

pact 

Walter J. Ogden, eariy resident of 
Chicago, and relative of Mayor Og- 
den, first mayor of Chicago, broke 
into the limelight in his home town 
papers of San Diego, Calif., recently 
when he received a postage due cover 
from Hell, Norway, on which he paid 
the postman 60 cents. Mr. Ogden 
sent the envelope with advertising of 
San Diego’s California Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition which was re- 
turned after several weeks of wait- 
ing. Mr. Ogden has several unique 
covers among other collection mate- 
rial. He has covers from Holy City, 
Calif.; one from Dr. Dafoe, who at- 
tended the Dionne quintuplets; one 
from Byrd’s first expedition to the 
South pole; one from the north pole 
and many others. 

“oe 


The only foreign monarch por- 
trayed on U. S. stamps is Queen Isa- 
bella on the $4.00 Columbian issue. 

In 1848 it cost sixty-three cents to 
mail a letter from New York to 
Sweden. 
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Market News 
and Notes 


G 
By Tuomas ELvIN 











NEW month; and a somewhat 

different outlook on the future 
of market prices. From all sources 
it seems that prices for average gen- 
eral philatelic items are rising; slow- 
ly but surely. One can expect a us- 
ual summer “slump” in prices which 
begins about May 15th each year, but 
unless all present signs fail, next fall 
will see prices on all philatelic items 
back to where they were in 1928-30. 
Optimistic? - - - Somewhat, but keep 
your weather eye on stamp prices 
from now on. 


Several months ago a perforation 
machine was placed on the market for 
use on postage-stamps. At time of 
writing the party selling this, and 
similar perforating devices, is being 
investigated. It is something of a 
“bombshell” in the philatelic world, 
but has been anticipated for several 
_years. The machine does not turn 
out as good work as might be ex- 
pected for the price ($25), and all 
stamps bearing these fake perfora- 
tions can be easily detected. This 
one exposeé will serve to strengthen 
the age-old slogan: “Buy from rep- 
utable dealers.” 

Oo 


According to latest reports from 
Washington, the new Presidential Set 


(scheduled for appearance at any fu-’ 
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ture date) has been enlarged to in- 
clude a 4%c, 16c, 18c, and 19ce—29 
different stamps in the set. 


The well-known, Soviet Philatelic 
Association has now invaded the 
stamp sheets of America, recently 
signing a contract with a New York 
weekly. As much criticism and un- 
favorable judgment that has been 
passed on this “philatelic profiteer- 
ing” institution, would make it seem 
that the market would be better off 
without knowledge of the existence 
of such an organization. I am voic- 
ing the opinions of readers, also, 
when I say that it is the lowest form 
of speculation and finance now in ex- 
istence in the philatelic world. 


Several readers have written me 
asking for a brief list of good stamps 
to buy singly, instead of in series and 
sets. Here are a few outstanding 
stamps to buy for a quick upturn: 
U. S. Arbor Day stamps; still on sale 
at the Agency in Washington. Aus- 
tralia: mint or used copies of No. 132 
—the 5sh Sydney Bridge stamp are 
very good property—now bringing 
about half-catalog on the market. Bo- 
livia: Used copies of No. 334 and 
No. 341 are very rare on the market 
today—are selling at nearly full cat- 
alogue. British Guiana: The $1 value 
of the 1931 set is a good buy at pres- 
ent market prices of about three- 
fourths of catalog. Canada: The 
three high values of the 1908 Que- 
bec Set—at half or three-fourths 
catalogue. Canal Zone: Used copies 
of the first four Air-mails, especially 
in blocks of four and larger—these 
are easily worth the present market 
price of half-catalogue, or even up 
to 70 per cent of catalogue. Ger- 
many: Used copies of The North- 
Pole Zeppelin Airmails will increase 
rapidly during the next three months 
—now easily worth market price of 
$3.50 to $4.00. Malta: The 4d stamp 
of the 1926-30 Georgian Set are very 
hard to pick up—easily worth up to 
half catalogue on present market. 
Newfoundland: Keep your eye on 
the Air set of 1933, No. 513-517, espe- 
cially in fine used copies, 


One might opine that since the 
principal supplier of Jamaican stamps 
has ceased to supply the leading 
American wholesalers, the price on 
all Jamaican stamps, catalogued over 
twenty cents, will undoubtedly rise 
in the near future. 

Oo 

Auction business will be booming 
during March. Twenty-five sales are 
scheduled in New York alone; ten in 
Chicago; and twenty in various other 
cities. Arthur Hinds’ collection of 
Spain and Colonies will be placed on 


TURE 
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the auction bloek the 25th and 26th 
of this month, in London: 
Oo 

Many readers have written me re- 
garding their dealings with foreign 
dealers in Europe; a large majority 
of these writers complain of the high 
prices affixed to philatelic items sent 
to this country, in the belief that all 
collectors in America are million- 
naires. This is true to some extent; 
the present monetary rate of ex- 
change is unfavorable to the collector 
buying in Europe, but there are many 
dealers who are perfectly reliable, in 
that region of the world, who price 
their stamps according to their real 
market value. Practically all of these 
reliable firms cater to U. S. trade, 
and take special pains to please their 
customers over here. These are all 
large business houses, usually carry- 
ing advertisements in all of our lead- 
ing stamp magazines. But the col- 
lector should be warned against many 
small dealers, who are the source of 
many of our present-day counter- 
feits. So buy from established for- 
eign dealers; don’t think that you 
can save any great sum by dealing 
with any of the many and varied un- 
reliable “dealers” located especially 
in Central Europe. As a help to col- 
lectors, I am inaugrating a new sys- 
tem in this column, whereby I will 
list foreign dealers who have been 
definitely proven dishonest. 


In examining a lot of Airmail covers 
recently I ran across several covers 
which I think might be of interest to 
collectors. Most of these covers were 
from the 1926 First Flights from 
Detroit to the West Coast. Several 
covers had been mailed in Windsor, 
Ontario, addressed to the coast; these 
bore the cancellation of the Windsor 
postoffice, the first flight cachet of 
Route 7, and also the first-flight cach- 
et of Route 4 at Los Angeles! Two 
other covers mailed at Windsor, bore 
NO Canadian postmark at all, but 
had the machine cancel of the Detroit 
postoffice on the Canadian stamps. 
One cover mailed at Boston on July 
1st, 1926 directed for service by First 
Flight to New York, bore the ma- 
chine cancel of Boston postoffice, the 
First-Flight cancel of the Boston 
postoffice, the first flight cachet of 
Hartford, handstamp cachet of Hart- 
ford-Received, and the receiving back- 
stamp of New York as of July 17th! 





Positively best on market. No 
U. S. c, 2c, 3c, except Commemo- 
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A reader in the East wrote me re- 
garding cancellations of Massachu- 
setts towns recently, and the following 
answer may be of interest to other col- 
lectors. Before 1920, all Massachu- 
setts towns were designated by num- 
bers, which were placed in the can- 
cellation “circle’; Waltham had 54, 
Everett had 49, ete. It probably 
makes no difference to the stamp col- 
lector whether Massachusetts felt the 
urge to use such an elaborate sys- 
tem, but countless cancellation col- 
lectors do notice such innovations. I 
know of several collectors who have 
built up an amazing complete collec- 
tion of these early town-designation 
number cancellations. 

Oo 

Part One of the New Standard 
Airpost Catalogue is at hand, and the 
new publishers should be congratu- 
lated upon the appearance of the sec- 
tion. A new system is being used 
this year in listing the C. A. M. cov- 
ers; instead of directional coverage 
listing (as heretofore used by the cat- 
aloguers) each city is given one num- 
ber for all flights to all points out- 
side of that point. I have long advo- 
cated this type of listing in making 
a collection; if the collector wishes to 
specialize, the directional coverage is 
well enough, but I believe most col- 
lectors will agree that this new sys- 
tem will well fulfill the expectations 
of most collectors. 

Oo 

I have been asked countless times 
for a summary of Canadian stamps 
as regards to supply, demand and 
market value. Since this is such a 
popular country to specialize in, I 
will attempt a brief summary, in the 
belief it will doubtless assist collect- 
ors of this most interesting country. 
The supply of Canadian stamps is 
more or less limited; there is a large 
amount of correspondence between 
Canadian cities, and from Canada to 
the United States, but the supply of 
the better class stamps, as commem- 
oratives and short-lived issues, is lim- 
ited. The demand for Canadian 
stamps is very high, and has been for 
over ten years. Recent commemora- 
tive issues helped to bolster up re- 
newed interest in this country by gen- 
eral collectors, and British-Colonial 
collectors. Stocks of Canadian stamps 
are being rapidly depleted; even the 
very cheapest issues will soon be hard 
jto find. All this will serve to in- 
crease the actual market value enor- 
mously. Good Canadian stamps are 
easily disposed of. Besides collectors 
specializing in Canada alone, there 
are collectors interested in all North 
American countries, and collectors of 
British Colonials. It has been esti- 
mated that the supply of Canadian 
stamps is in the ratio of 10 to 1 with 
United States issues; in other words 
there are 10 United States stamps to 
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every Canadian stamp. This fact fur- 
ther serves to increase the popularity 
of these stamps. The majority of 
these issues are placed on sale at all 
postoffices in excellent condition; 
great care is taken in printing the 
late issues, and one has not to bother 
about “selecting fine centered’’ 
stamps, as one does in the United 
States. All in all, Canada represents 
one of the best, if not the best, coun- 
try to specialize or invest in, for the 
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average collector. All stocks of Cana- 
dian stamps are. rapidly. depleting; 
specialists are buying up the old is- 
sues by the thousands; therefore the 
future looks very promising for the 
stamps of this country. I would sug- 
gest buying these stamps from recog- 
nized dealers in either Canada or the 
United States, as no particularly 
large amount ever reaches any other 
one center of the world. 


==> 


What the Clubs Are Doing 


=> 


If you want new ideas for club work read what 
the other clubs are doing 


New York 

The International Stamp Club of 
Brooklyn, reports the success of a re- 
cent question contest at one of the 
meetings. “Sidelights” from the club’s 
organ indorses ... “finely cancelled 
Park stamps should be better than 
mint ones in the near future.” ... 
“tis true that Dr. Legrand was the 
inventor of the perforation gauge, or 
Odontometre,” ... “that the postage 
due stamp is of French origin, a 
stamp of this character having first 
been issued in France on January 1, 
1859,” ... “that the postcard origin- 
ated in Austria in October 1869.” 

The Brooklyn and Long Island 
Stamp Exhibition has been announced 
for March 28 to 31, the place of meet- 
ing being the Momart Building, 592 
Fulton St. 

The Gotham Stamp and Cover Club 
affiliated with the Aerophilatelic Club 
of New York, rolled their Fourth An- 
niversary Celebration, an auction, 
and open house into one big event re- 
cently. 

The eighth annual Brooklyn Junior 
Stamp Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Children’s Museum Stamp Club was 
scheduled to take place from Febru- 
ary 21 to March 9. Two classifica- 
tions are announced. One for juniors 
between 9 and 13, and the second for 
juniors between 14 and 18 years of 
age. 

Fred T. Loomis was installed pres- 
ident of the Southern Tier Stamp So- 
ciety at the third annual banquet 
held recently. Dr. T, H. Meikle was 
installed as vice president; Kenneth 
B. Lovegood, vice president in charge 
of auctions; William H. Snyder as 
Secretary, and Merton Moore as 
treasurer. Milton R. Miller of Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., brought rarities in the 


form of historic letters, among which 
was a letter from George Washing- 
ton. Another missive bore the signa- 
ture of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Col- 
lectors were present from Ithaca, 
Binghamton, Hammondsport, Mans- 
field, Towanda, Sayre, Watkins Glen, 
Fayetteville and Batavia, N. Y. 


Indiana 
The third annual exhibit of the 
Evansville Stamp Club was held in 


~» Evansville recently with stamp clubs 


from Indianapolis, Terre Haute, and 
New Albany, cooperating. 


Colorado 

The Denver Stamp Club held its 
Seventh Annual Banquet recently 
with guests from clubs in the neigh- 
boring cities of Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, Boulder and Greeley. Hon. 
Benjamin Hilliard and James 0O. 
Stevic, postmaster, were on the speak- 
ers’ program. 


Pennsylvania 
The Sharon Stamp Club, A. P. 8S. 





LOOK! LOOK!! LOOK!!! 


10 Different Airmail 
25 Different French Colonies 
25 Different British Colonies 
All three of the above packets are given 
to applicants for foreign approvals 
for only 10c. tfc 


H. P. HOFFMEISTER 
865 Westgate Dept. H 
University City, Mo. 
7217 8 


S.P.A. No. -T.P.A, No, 622 








QUALITY MOUNTING 
CORNERS 

CLEAR AS GLASS! Holds 
stamps, Air Mail Covers, etc., 
securely — complete visibility. 
Will not injure stamps — good 

for Snaps too. 100 for 20c and 
worth it! At your dealer or write 


ENGEL ART CORNERS MFG. CO. 
Dept. HT-2, 4712 N. Clark St., Chicago, I. 
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No. 71, reports an auction on a re- 
cent meeting night. 


Massachusetts 


The Fourth Annual Stamp Exhibi- 
tion of the Suburban Stamp and 
Curio Club, Boston, was held through- 
out the month of February at the 
Public Library in that city. United 
States stamps were well represented 
with 19th Century Stamped and can- 
celled covers, 5c and 10c 1847s, Com- 
memoratives-blocks and strips, 1%c 
imperforates—illustrating a full 400 
stamped sheet with markings and 
plate numbers, illustrated Commem- 
orative Blocks which won the First 
Prize at the Boston Hobby Show, en- 
velope stamps, stampless covers from 
1786, Match and Medicine Stamps, 
and cancellations illustrating differ- 
ent phases of this branch of philately. 
In addition there was a beautiful ex- 
hibition of Canadian mint stamps, a 
fine exhibit of Charity stamps, exhib- 
its of stamps from Belgium, Canada, 
British Guiana, Denmark, Newfound- 
land, Poland, Finland, Olympic Game 
Stamps, Ship Stamps, Spanish In- 
surance Stamps and the first cacheted 
envelope from “The Forbidden City” 
—Lhasa, Tibet with Tibet’s second 
Postal Issue. There were outstanding 
exhibits of coins and medals by the 
club president, Mr. Davis, and by the 
club’s first president, Henry Schuh- 
macher. 


The Gilbert Stwart Philatelic So- 
ciety of So. Attleboro held its first 
exhibition recently. President John 
P. Michalik, presided at the opening 
of the exhibition. Talks were given 
by Alfred Blacklock of Attleboro 
Falls. A silver cup was given for 
first prize in the open class to Alfred 
Blacklock, while silver dollars were 
given first winners in senior and jun- 
ior classes. 


The Worcester Philatelic Society 
has reelected Marcus W. White pres- 
ident for the coming year. Other 
officers serving with him are: Paul 
W. Savage, vice-president; Roger H. 
Marble, secretary-treasurer; board of 
governors, the three above named and 
Frank E. Wood and Ralph N. Smith; 
trustees, Dr. Leon A. Storz and Dr. 
Bradford Damon. 


Illinois 

The North Suburban Philatelic So- 
ciety, which was recently formed in 
Highland Park, IIl., has acquired an 
active membership of forty in a com- 
paratively short time. Plans are be- 
ing laid now for the first annual ban- 
quet. One of the features scheduled 
is a “Claiming Exhibit”. Each frame 
will have to be valued by the owner, 
and if a person wishes to purchase 
it, it will be compulsory for the own- 
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er to sell at the price which he has 
labeled it. A feature of the regular 
meetings are ten minute talks by out- 
standing philatelists. This society 
now embraces all the surburban 
towns north of Chicago. One of the 
officials of the club remarked recently 
that soon he anticipates that the club 
will be the largest of its kind on Chi- 
cago’s North Shore. 


—— 


Beverly Hills Philatelic Society an- 
nounces its third annual exhibition to 
be held March 8, 9 and 10 at the 
Ridge park fieldhouse, Longwood 
drive at 96th street. More than 120 
frames will be shown by members. 


New Jersey 


Even in zero weather it doesn’t pay 
to miss your club meetings. So the 
Hackensack Philatelic Society demon- 
strated on one night when the ther- 
mometer hovered near the zero mark. 
On this particular night instead of 
the usual array of tables with ex- 
change and sales books upon them, 
there was a table set with all the fine 
banquet viands that anyone could 
want. William C. Steiger, president, 
was the host. 


Louisiana 

More than 200 frames of stamps 
were exhibited at a stamp show held 
recently by the Crescent City Stamp 
Club of New Orleans. Members of 
the newly organized Tri-State Phil- 
atelic Association, composed of stamp 
collectors of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama, met simultaneously to 
perfect the organization work of this 
new society. 

“Ger 


New Clubs 
o 

Philatelists of Brockton, Mass., re- 
cently met and banded into the 
Brockton Stamp Club. Charles A. 
Fuller was elected president and Sid- 
ney A. Davidson, was elected Secre- 
tary. Meetings are to be held the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month. 


A chapter of the S. P. A., has re- 
cently been organized in Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 


The Appanoose Stamp Club was 
organized in Centerville, Ia., recently 
with the following officers at the 
helm: C. F. Sandstrom, president; 
Lawrence Henderson, vice-president, 
and Frank T. R. Minckler, secretary 
and treasurer. The club has chosen 
the first and third Thursday evenings 
as their meeting time. 


—- 


Boy stamp collectors of Highland 
Park, Michigan, are reorganizing a 
club under the direction of W. Wes- 
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ley Hibbard. Meetings are to be held 
each Tuesday evening for an hour 
and a half at the local library. 


Collecting in the Rockies took a 
step forward recently with the organ- 
ization of the Greeley, Colorado, 
Stamp Club. Meetings will be held 
bi-monthly. The officers of the new 
society include Art Carr, president; 
John Bedford, vice-president, and 
George .Bates, secretary.. The mem- 
bers are as follows: Floyd Merrill, 
Floyd Bacher, Miss Helen Hayes, 
Miss Charlotte Wilson, Fred Walden, 
Miss Jessiebeth Danielson, William 
Slater, Miss Barbara Broman, Willi- 
am Broman, William Marshall, Pat 
Maloch, David Hill, John Kinsey, 
Jack Schuman, Hugh Wheeler and 
Larry Gill. 

The Cortland Stamp Club was 
formed in Cortland, N. Y., recently 
and the new roster numbers thirty 
members already. 

Fifteen charter members comprised 
the organization of the Y. M. C. A. 
Stamp Club in Des Moines, Ia., re- 
cently. The club will meet -Monday 
evenings in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Officers elected were: Claude W. 
Christenson, Jr., president; Haydon 
Peterson, vice-president; Fred Boese, 
Jr., secretary; Wilbur F. Coffeen, 
treasurer; and Claire Russell, serge- 
ant-at-arms. Volume 1, Number 1 of 
“The Philatelist”, the club’s organ, 
has just made its appearance, and 
an auction was scheduled at the first 
meeting. 

“Er 


Wisconsin Philatelists Prepare 


for Annual Conclave 
oo 

Celebrating completion of six act- 
ive years in the course of philatelic 
advancement, the Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Philatelic Society, Roosevelt Branch 
S. P. A., will hold its annual dinner 
and exhibit on March 23 at the Hotel 
Retlaw, that city. It will be an inter- 
city and interclub affair. Clubs 
throughout the state will participate. 

Since the state association was 
formed and began sponsoring state- 
wide exhibits the society has been 
limiting its anniversary exhibits to 
junior showings. Junior collectors 
who are members of any recognized 
club in the city may exhibit either in 
the regular classes or in junior 
classes, as they choose. R. H. Valin 
is chairman of the exhibit committee 
and -R. J. Broderick heads the pro- 
gram committee. 

This meeting will be staged as a 
sort of “curtain raiser” for the Wis- 
consin Association of Philatelic So- 
cieties show which will be held at the 
Hotel Northland, Green Bay, Wis., on 
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April 6 and. 7. -Plans. are.under way 
to show a ‘fine exhibit. Cups and 
other awards will ‘be presented in 
several classifications. The exhibi- 
tions will continue through the sec- 
ond day of the conclave to give all 
interested persons an opportunity of 
viewing them. A banquet will be held 
in the Crystal ballroom of the hotel 
at 6 P. M. on the opening day of the 
convention. 

Collectors and others interested are 
asked to get in touch with officers of 
the society or committee chairmen. 
O. A. Olson is convention chairman, 
and Mrs. R. I. McDonald is chairman 
of the program. M. J. Kralovec and 
W. E. Stokes are in charge of exhib- 
its. Eugene Williams will conduct 
the bourse, and Walter Thew is auc- 
tion chairman. 

C. A. Achtenberg, Madison, Wis- 
consin, is president of the Wisconsin 
Association, which comprised eighteen 
clubs of the larger cities. Collectors 
will recall that the association was 
instrumental in securing the Wiscon- 
sin tercentennial stamp, issued July 
7, 1984. 

“EY 
Women’s Activities 
° 

The Hackensack, N. J., Philatelic 
Society is sponsoring a women’s aux- 
iliary, and an invitation has been ex- 
tended to local women interested in 
the hobby to attend club meetings. 


— 


Plans for a “Womens International 
Stamp Club” is being ‘sponsored by 
the International Stamp Club of 


Brooklyn, 
“Gor 
Books and Catalogs Received 
a 


“The Stamp Dealer’s Annual Cata- 
log—1935” 225 pages, published by 
H. E. Harris & Company, 108 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


Besides new wholesale prices the 
Harris catalog contains “Notes for 
1935,” “Letters on Stamp Dealing,” 
“Approval Collection Procedure,” 
“How to Figure Shipping Charges,” 
“The Stamp Dealer’s Postal Guide,” 
which are valuable bits of informa- 
tion for the stamp dealer. The cata- 
log will be sent to dealers only on re- 
ceipt of a deposit of 50c. 


“Know Your Stamps,” by Ted M. 
Black, 49 pages, published by Wal- 
ter J. Black, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


This book contains an explanation 
of words and terms used in stamp 
coHecting. The foreword by Pres- 
cott Holden Thorp justifies the pub- 
lication of this book by saying the 
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1935 WHOLESALE CATALOG 
(For Stamp Dealers Only) 





This large 224-page catalog lists everything needed to carry 
on a successful stamp business—all at economical] prices. 
The Stamp Dealer’s Annual Catalog will be sent, to 
stamp dealers only, on receipt of a 50c¢ deposit 
which may be deducted from your first 
order amounting to $5.00 or more. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO., 108 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON 
“Everything for The Stamp Dealer” 
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hobby of philately has more follow- 
ers than all the other collecting hob- 
bies combined and is practiced by 
peoples of the four corners of the 
earth and naturally a hobby of such 
scope and importance has created for 
itself a “language” which carries par- 
ticular meaning to stamp collectors 
of all nationalities but that the lan- 
guage of philately has been relegated 
to hastily compiled “glossaries” in 
current books on stamp collecting. 
From “Adhesive” to “Wrappers” the 
book contains a survey of this lan- 
guage of philately, using the most 
widely accepted interpretation of the 
various terms listed. It was designed 
for easy reference: 


Check List on U. S. Stamped Envel- 
opes, Overprinted for Penalty Use. 
By United States Envelope Society. 
Box 64, Brookline, Mass. Price 50 
cents. 

In introducing this publication the 
compilers state in the preface, “Ever 
since the time when distinctive De- 
partmental Stamps and Stationery 
were retired from use as having fail- 
ed in the purpose for which they 
were created, official mail has, with 
one trifling exception, been carried 
under what is popularly known as a 
“Penalty Clause.” This consists 
merely of the statement printed in 
lieu of a stamp in the upper right 
corner of the envelope, “Official Bus- 


! 


iness ... Penalty for private use to 
avoid payment of postage, $300” or 
words having similar meaning.” 

At times this has been worked into 
more or less elaborate designs, and 
the new issues have created an inter- 
esting branch of collecting. 

It appears that it has been the 
compilers thought in making this 
listing, to place everything so far as 
possible in a logical order, and it 
would seem that the information giv- 
en would be of great assistance to 
those interested in this field. 





U. S. U. S. U. S. 
487 type II cat., 60c at only 22s, pairs at 
same rate. 

ARCADE STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
34 Euclid Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 








JOIN 


NOW! 


The S. P. A. has the most 
active Sales and Exchange De- 
partments in the country. Be a 
member and take advantage of 
them. Application blank may be 
had from 


F. L. COES, Secretary 
Coes Square, Worcester, Mass. 
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News From The Nation’s Capitol 


feo] 


By MILTON H. CULLEN 


Postmaster General Issues 


New “Imperforates” 
o 


POSTMASTER General Farley has 

ordered an issue of twenty “NEW 
IMPERFORATES” sheets to be 
printed by Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and to be placed on sale 
March 15, at the Philatelic Agency in 
Washington. These new issues are 
being printed in an effort to solve 
the problem of Mr. Farley’s gifts of 
the “Imperforate Sheets” to his 
friends which condition has caused so 
much controversy before Congress, 
being introduced by Representative 
Chas. D. Millard, of New York, 
speaking for stamp collectors from 
all parts of the country, protesting 
the partiality of such practice. 

A recent bulletin from the Post 
Office Department says “Because 
question has been raised, however, in 
regard to these sheets, which were 
not sold to the public, and because 
of the possibility that in the future 
some of these sheets might find their 
way into the hands of the public and 
be given a fictitious and unwarranted 
value, the Post Office Department has 
decided to take the one step possible 
to eliminate this for all time. The 
Department will place on sale, 
through the Philatelic Agency in 
Washington, imperforate sheets of all 
issues of which imperforate “speci- 
men” or “souvenir” sheets have al- 
ready been run, and these will be 
printed in sufficient numbers to meet 
the request of all collectors.” 

Orders have been issued that here- 
after no sheets of any stamp will be 





20th Century Mint U. S. 


Bik. Sin, Bik. Sin. 
#308... .$2.00 $.50 a Soe $.10 
306.... 4.00 73....3.00 .60 
306.... 2.00 .4 631....2.50 .60 
309.... 9.00 2.00 4 See 60 .15 
863.... ... 1 578...15.00 3.00 
368.... 2.60 .60 579....9.00 1 
392. oe 590.... .80 .20 
395.. 55 1300....2.60 .50 
396.. 45 03....1.00 .20 


All Above Are Full 0.G. and In good 
condition. What ELSE do you need? 


United States price list free on request 


M. C. HANNA 
#335 Fifth Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
myl12 











BUY HONOR-BILT PACKETS 


Get Them From Your Dealer’ 





allowed outside of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing except in the 
form in which the stamp is available 
to the public over the counter.” 

Specimen sheets of all but seven 
stamps issued since March 4, 1933 
have been issued. The stamps of 
which specimen sheets were not 
issued are Century of Progress one 
and three-cent; General Thaddeus 
Kosciusko five-cent; Maryland Ter- 
centenary three-cent; Graf Zeppelin 
fifty-cent, NRA three-cent; and the 
six cent Air Mail stamp. ; 

A complete list of the remaining 
stamps issued since March 4, 1933 
and which are to be made available 
to the public through the Philatelic 
Agency on March 15, 1935, follows: 

1-cent Century of Progress, Souv- 
enir Sheet of 225 Imperf. 

3-cent Century of Progress, Souv- 
enir Sheet of 225 Imperf. 


8-cent Little America, Souvenir 
Sheet of 150 Imperf. 

l-cent National Parks, Souvenir 
Sheet of 150 Imperf. 

8-cent National Parks, Souvenir 


Sheet of 150 Imperf, 

8-cent Newburgh, Sheet of 400 
Perf. 

8-cent Little America, Sheet of 200 
Perf. 

3-cent Mother’s Day, Flat Sheet of 
200 Imperf. 

3-cent Wisconsin, Sheet of 200 Im- 
perf. 

16c-Airmail Special Delivery, Sheet 
of 200 Imperf. 

All 10 varieties of National Parks 
ea. Sheet of 200 Imperf. 

These new Imperforates will be of- 
fered only in full sheets or in blocks 
of four. 

“GE 


Stamp Illustrations 
o 

Probably the bill of greatest inter- 
est to philatelists introduced to the 
Seventy-fourth Congress is the 
“Stamp Illustrations” bill which has 
been introduced to both the House 
and Senate. 

On the opening day of Congress 
Representative Montague, of Virginia 
introduced a bill “to foster American 
industry, promote education and fa- 
cilitate the pursuit of the avocation 
of philately.” This bill has appeared 
before Congress previously, but has 
failed to pass. It has however been 
the result of agitation among phil- 
atelists to have the present laws gov- 
erning United States stamps illustra- 
tions, liberalizing so that our Amer- 
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ican catalogues and Albums could il- 
lustrate the various United States 
stamp issues, so that the varieties 
could be readily distinguished. The 
law now permits only illustrations of 
enlargements of portions of the stamp 
border. 

The new bill proposed reads as fol- 
lows: “Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, 
that, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the pictorial represen- 
tation for philatelic purposes of post- 
age and revenue stamps issued under 
authority of the United States or any 
foreign government shall not be un- 
lawful if such pictorial representation 
is in compliance with such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Postmaster General. Nothing in 
this act or the rules and regulations 
prescribed hereunder shall be deemed 
to alter, amend, or repeal the laws re- 
lating to the counterfeiting of such 
stamps.” 

The proposed new bill has endorse- 
ment of stamp collectors and societies 
throughout the country, and the pass- 
age of such a law would certainly be 
a stimulant to philately, especially to 
the novices who find the older issues 
of United States stamps quite puzz- 
ling on account of no illustrations 
from which to learn. 

The bill has been referred to Com- 
mittee on Postoffice and Postroads, 
Representative James M. Mead of 
New York, chairman. The committee 
will be glad to hear from all interest- 
ed parties in this new Illustrations 
bill, and you may write to William 
M. Stuart, Chairman of Committee 
on Illustrations of the Society of 
Philatelic Americans, Washington, D. 
C., or to Representative James M. 
Mead of New York. 


“Gor 


Two Washington Stamp 
Shops Move 
ran) 


A. H. Whitney operating Whitney’s 
Stamp Mart, formerly of 1415 “H” 
St., has moved to 1107 Pennsylvania 
Ave., where he will have larger quar- 
ters. 

H. A. Robinette, formerly of 508 
Seventh St., has new offices in Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Bldg., at 
Ninth and “F” Streets. 

“Er 

Another new Stamp Club has been 
organized recently, “The Stamp Col- 
lector’s Club of Department of Com- 
merce.” Twenty-five memberships 
have been received. Meetings will be 
held first and third Mondays in each 
month, in room  2930-A Commerce 
Bldg. 

“Er 


The American Airmail Society has 
decided to hold their 1935 Convention 
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in Washington, definite plans will be 
announced a little later. 
“oor 
Appeal for Stamp for 
Fallen Heroes 
oo 
The Ladies of the G. A .R. sent a 
delegation of representatives with a 
formal] letter of appeal to the White 
House recently, asking President 
Roosevelt for a Memorial Day Stamp 
in honor of the fallen heroes of all 
wars in which the United States has 
participated. The ladies were receiv- 
ed by Marvin McIntyre of the White 
House secretariat and were assured 
that President Noosevelt would re- 
ceive this plea for his personal atten- 
tion. 
“Gor 
Odd Contest Held 
o 
The Collector’s Club, Branch 5, S. 
P. A. of Washington held a Unique 
contest recently displaying numerous 
stamps and covers, for which prizes 
were given owners of the oldest 
stampless U. S. Covers; oldest For- 
eign Stampless cover; oldest Foreign 
Stamp on cover; Oldest canceled U. 
S. Postcard; oldest Foreign canceled 
Postcard; Oldest Catalog; Oldest U. 
S. Precancel; Oldest stamped envel- 
ope and oddest piece of philatelic lit- 
erature. Many interesting items 
were shown. The judges were Dr. 
Ellis Haworth, V. P. of the Washing- 
ton Philatelic Society; Judge Harry 
B. Caton, of Alexandria, Va., and 
Frank A. Bickert. 
“G6 
Albert F, Lichenstein of New York, 
who has a collection with a value of 
$4,000,000 was a recent guest in 
Washington and was principal speak- 
er at a meeting of the Washington 
Philatelic Society. Also the following 
other visitors were present; Eugene 
Klein of Philadelphia, International 
See’y., the American Philatelic So- 
ciety; Max Johl, President West- 
chester County Chapter 85, American 
Philatelic Society and Dr. Mare Peter, 
Minister of Switzerland. 
at Sd 
First Days 
o 


The Post Office Department an- 
nounced on February 16, that it had 
made provisions for the handling of 
first-day covers in connection with the 
sdle of the ungummed and imperfor- 
ate postage stamps at the Depart- 
ment in Washington on March 15, 
1935. 

This first-day cover service will be 
supplied on all the twenty specimen 
issues to be sold on that day with the 
exception of the five souvenir sheets 
that are to be offered, which will not 
be cut into blocks as they have al- 
ready been offered in that condition. 
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These are the one and three cent Cen- 
tury of Progress Souvenir Sheets; the 
one and three-cent National Parks 
souvenir issues and the Byrd Littie 
America souvenir sheet. 

First-day covers comprising blocks 
of four stamps may be had on all the 
other issues to be placed on sale on 
March 15. These stamps are the 
three-cent Proclamation of Peace; 
regular three cent Little America; 
Three Cent Mother’s; three-cent Wis- 
consin Tercentenary; Sixteen - cent 
Airmail Special Delivery, and each of 
the ten National Parks issues, rang- 
ing in denomination from one to ten 
cents. 

Stamp collectors desiring first-day 
covers should forward a limited num- 
ber (not to exceed five of each) of 
self addressed envelopes to the Post- 
master, Washington, D. C. together 
with a cash or money order remit- 
tance to cover the cost of stamps to 
be affixed. Particular care should be 
given to the addressing of the cover, 
in order that there will be plenty of 
room on which to affix the four-stamp 
block to these first-day covers. 


“Go 


Little America Covers 
ran) 


Announcement has been made that 
covers sent to the Byrd Expedition 
at the Little America Postoffice in the 
South Polar regions have already 
been cancelled by Charles F. Ander- 
son, the Department’s expert on this 
work, and they will be dispatched for 
immediate delivery to stamp collect- 
ors throughout the country at the 
first port of call in the United States 
on the homeward voyage. Mr. An- 
derson stated in his radiogram to 
Postmaster General Farley that he 
found the philatelic mail at the Byrd 
Expedition in good shape, upon his 
arrival the latter part of January. 


“oer 
Airmails at Philatelic Agency 
o 


The following Air Mail Stamps are 
still available at the Agency: 
1306-10-cent Blue, 1926. 
1307-15-cent Sepia, 1926. 
1308-20-cent Green, 1927. 
1316-8-cent Olive Green, 1932. 
1317-50-cent Zeppelin, 1933. 
1318-6-cent Orange, 1934. 
1319-16-cent Steel Blue, Spec. Del., 
1934, 
“SE 


Addenda 
oO 
Two more stamps have been re- 
moved from the Agency during the 
past two weeks. The 2-cent Arbor 
Day, 1932 and the 3-cent Oglethorpe, 
1933 are sold out. Varieties are dis- 
appearing weekly from stock at 
Agency and it would be a good idea 
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to mention second choice when send- 
ing in orders. 

On March 15th the new series of 
20 “IMPERFORATE UNGUMMED” 
sheets will go on first-day sale at the 
Agency. These will be available only 
in full sheets and blocks of four, the 
16c Airmail Special Delivery and the 
series of 10 National Parks being the 
only stamps to be sold in blocks. The 
other varieties will be sold in full 
sheets only (see article on “NEW 
IMPERFORATE SHEETS’? for 
specifications as to quantity stamps 
to sheet.) 


The first postage stamp of Great 
Britain was designed by Henry Cor- 
bould, and engraved by Charles 
Heath. 
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By RICHARD A. HARDIE 
13 Roseville St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Handbook of Naval 


Postmarks” 
o 

HE “Handbook of Naval Post- 

marks” is the work of my friend 
Joseph M. Hale of Boston, published 
by himself and friend Everett Wall- 
ster. This book should be in the 
hands of every collector of naval cov- 
ers and cancellations, It skillfully 
fills a long-needed want in our field. 

The book is fittingly dedicated to 
the “dean of naval cover collecting,” 
Lieutenant-Commander Francis East- 
man Locy, the originator of the Locy 
System of Classification of Naval 
Postmarks. All the illustrations were 
nobly reproduced by John Gill. 

This 5x8 book contains 100 pages 
and 200 illustrations of all types of 
postmarks used by vessels in our 
Navy. A check list—the most com- 
plete ever assembled—of ships at last 
is available. Informative articles by 
leading naval collectors on varied sub- 
jects round out this fine publication. 
It is in short “the naval collector’s 
library,” complete in one volume, 


“Gor 


From China 
- 

From our good friend, now in Chi- 

nese waters, J. N. Lawrence, Navy 
mail clerk aboard the U. S. S. Monoc- 
acy, comes a fine letter written on 
stationery of an Oriental hotel. Mr. 
Lawrence writes that he had two fine 
cancels and cachets for Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthday and that he is 
also to have a fine one for Memorial 
Day, May 30. 
‘ On or about April 1st (so get your 
covers off at once), he is to have an 
interesting and worthwhile Chinese 
cancel for navalists and invites Hos- 
BIES readers to send their covers. 
Send your covers with the stamp (use 
a single stamp) one inch down and 
one inch in from the sides of the 
cover so as not to interfere with the 
cancel. 

Personally I suggest to all readers 
to get a supply of about ten covers to 
Mr. Lawrence, who will hold them for 
future events of unique interest. It 
is seldom that advance notices can be 
given for happenings in China due to 
the length of time required in the 
deliveries of the mail between there 
and the U. S. 

I have received three fine covers 
through the courtesy of Mr. Law- 
rence. One from Wuhu, China (this 
in the killer), a place where readers 


will recall war activities, Another 
from the U.S.S. Monocacy with Han- 
kow, China, in the killers, same in 
color, The other is from the tanker 
U.S.S. R. L. Barnes at Guam, in two 
colors, and one of the most unique 
covers I have seen, Sincere thanks, 
Mr. Lawrence, I greatly appreciate 
your many favors, and so do our 
readers, Address the U.S.S. Monoc- 
acy, care of the Seattle, Wash., post- 
master. 
“aor 


The U.S. C. S. 
or 

Many of my readers are members 
of the Universal Ship Cancellation 
Society, and this being the election 
period, a few words are in order. 
Many changes are to be undertaken, 
I am informed. It is said there is 
considerable rivalry among certain 
sections about the seating of the offi- 
cers, which has the possibilities of 
being detrimental. When the society 
started, all connected with it worked 
hand in hand. Now that it has grown 
to nearly a thousand members in less 
than three years, there appears to be 
two factions—one bucking the other. 
Possibly this is but a natural proced- 
ure when an organization expands to 
such a great number, but I cannot 
see it that way. Look at it logically. 
There are in this society all the lead- 
ing figures in naval collecting. Now 
there is not room for each and every 
one of these leaders to hold an office 
in the society each year. 


At present both Marshall Hall and 
D. C. Bartley are up for the presi- 
dency. Both are good men and I 
know either would faithfully fill the 
job. The methods of going about 
getting votes the writer thinks is not 
in keeping with the good spirit of 
naval collecting. Go about it in a 
friendly fashion, present your candi- 
dates, members, but let’s cut out this 
petty idea of belittling the other 
candidates. I have no fault to find 
with anyone. I merely comment as 
a bystander and voice the opinion of 
many others, 

As to the bulletin: Personally I 
believe that it would be a great for- 
ward step were the bulletins mailed 
to the members as part of the bene- 
fits instead of having to supply 
stamped envelopes for this purpose. 
Yes, a raise in the fee, to say $1.25 
per year, would be welcomed by the 
majority of members, were this 
brought about. 

_ York Briddell, “the father of the 
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U.S.C.S.,” should, I believe, be given 
a life-time office ‘in the society.. He 


' deserves it, 


The election is this month, and may 
the best men win, 
“ser 
A Foreign Vessel 
- 

A German training ship (name not 
learned) will be at Vancouver, B. C., 
from March 15 to 25. A cachet for 
this event is promised and all covers 
with 3 cents Canadian postage (or 3 
cents coin to cover the postage) will 
receive this vessel’s cancel and the 
cachet. Send your covers as soon as 
possible to George Fawkes, 567 W. 
18th St., Vancouver, B. C. 

“Co 


Naval Cover Auctions 
(2) 

Auction selling and buying in gen- 
eral philately has proved a great suc- 
cess, Often naval covers were listed 
in these auctions under the heading of 
miscellaneous, but today cover auc- 
tions seem to be held for naval auc- 
tion, L. Eugene Klotzbach, Kensing- 
ton Station, Buffalo, N. Y., holds an- 
chor in this field. This next one will 
be the fourth. A catalog will be 
sent for the asking to all Hossirs 
readers. 

A survey of his last auction shows 
that naval covers of the right types 
are decidedly a very good investment. 
Far and away better than the aver- 
age common cacheted covers, that are 
so popular, although waning a little 
at present. 

Looking over but a very few of the 
items sold in this last Klotzbach auc- 
tion. A 1924 foreign canceled cover 
from the U.S.S. Arkansas went for 
95c. The very recent cruise of the 
U.S.S. Cuttlefish of 1934 from 
Georgetown, British Guiana, brought 
80c. A 1934 U.S.S, Minneapolis can- 
celed at Helsingfors, Finland, went 
for 40c. To some these prices may 
not seem high, but stop and consider 
that these last two events were not 
sleepers at all but widely publicized. 
(Notice for both appeared in this de- 
partment in plenty of time.) Think 
what these same items will be worth 
10 or 20 years from now, at such a 
rate of increase? 

A plain canceled cover from the 
U.S.S. Mississippi in 1927 went for 
75 cents. A first day White Plains 
stamp cover canceled aboard the 
U.S.S. Brooks in 1926 brought 60c. 

Constitution covers seem to fare 
very well. A first day of the York- 
town stamp canceled aboard the old 
frigate knocked down for $1.40. A 
1982 cover from Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, brought 65c. The last day can- 
cels of the frigate are bringing 30c 
a piece already, as are her Navy Day 
covers, 

Foreign naval covers and merchant 
marine ones seem to be bringing in 
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the highest prices, A 1917 German 
sub canceled cover (the Deutchland) 
was knocked down for $1.45. A real 
old fellow that should have brought 
more, I think, went for $1.55. It was 
from the German Hamburg liner 
West-afrika in 1896. Byrd Expedi- 
tion covers from the 1930 trip can- 
celed on the S.S. City of New York 
voyage of the S.S. Jacob Ruppert 
brought $1.60. 

These items are, of course, some of 
the best, but in all cases, and there 
were 205 lots, none went for less than 
a quarter. I shall not elaborate on 
this, but let you form your own con- 
clusions. Is naval cover collecting a 
worth while hobby in all ways, or 
not? 


Ce 
Annapolis, Maryland 
o 


Location cancels from the above 
“main stem” of the navy may be se- 
cured from the following ships and 
at the following dates at which time 
these vessels will be on duty at the 
Naval Academy as training ships. 

U.S.S. Babbitt from January till 
March 12. U.S.S. Tillman from 
March 12 to April 30. U.S.S. Jacob 
Jones, April 30 to July 16. The 
U.S.S. Babbitt again then from July 
16 to September 17. 

“Cor | 


Loring W. Stannard say— 

Covers from naval vessels this year 
reflect a great deal more careful and 
enthusiastic preparation on the part 
of their sponsors than ever before. 

I think that if collectors paid more 
attention to the official cachets they 
would better enjoy the hobby. I 
know myself that when I started col- 
lecting I sent covers to every avail- 
able advertised cachet. Now I have 
on hand considerable worthless ma- 
terial. A great many persons who 
collect naval cancels sort of wander 
from the main field because of this. 
However, in the naval collecting hob- 
by we are harrased by a very few 
useless cachets and racketeers in com- 
parison with the general hobby of 
collecting cachets. They are few and 
far between, for which we are both 
proud and thankful. 


“Goo 


From Hawaii 
?) 

ULS.C.S. Chapter 26, named John 
Rodgers, has recently been founded 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, and is, inci- 
dentally, the first branch of the U.S. 
C.S. to be formed off the mainland 
of the U.S. C. E. Frowe is president, 
backed by a staff of leaders in the 
naval world known to all. 

During the spring. of this year, 
when the U.S. fleet is at Hawaii, this 
chapter will serve-all naval collec- 
tors by handling their covers for can- 


.sels as possible. 
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cellation aboard all, or as many, ves- 
Special cachets of 
various natures will be sponsored 
throughout this period, and HosBies 
readers are advised that all their cov- 
ers will be taken care of. 

You have your choice of either of 
the following methods: 1. Send cov- 
ers ready to go with forwarding post- 
age of 1c per cover. 2. Send no cov- 
ers but 5c each for every one wanted 
and all will be supplied (i.e., the 3c 
stamp, envelop, forwarding charge, 
etc.), If you send your own covers 
do not seal or stuff them. Send only 
money orders, in the second case, or 
if less than 30 cents, send Mint com- 
memoratives, In any event, do not 
request special favors, as this task 
they are undertaking is a big enough 
one in itself without any added bur- 
dens, 

Send covers and make M. O. pay- 
able to James Chun, Cachet Director, 
Box 1477, Honolulu, Hawaii. Get 
these in early. 

* * 

Readers should get and keep a fair 
supply of covers for short notice 
events with friend Emi] A. Thurman, 
18€6 Laharpe St., New Orleans, La., 
as he get in on some of the out of 
way and choice events, as many of 
you already know. 


ae Sod 
Easter Day Cancels 
oO 


Your favorite ships will undoubt- 
edly have a special cancel, and some 
an additional cachet, for Easter Day, 
as is the general rule. Would ad- 
vise that you get covers in for this 
far enough in advance. Old stand- 
bys like the U.S.S. Maryland, North- 
ampton, Richmond, Brooks, Lexing- 
ton and the many other ones with 
which collectors know they can al- 
ways look for something good at hol- 
idays will have an Easter one, you 
may be assured. Address all care 
of the New York City, Postmaster. 

“CoE 
Commissioning Dates 
o 

This is about the schedule, although 
by no means certain, of vessels to be 
ready in the coming months: 

U.S.S. MacDonough at Boston 
Navy Yard, April 15. 

U.S.S. Monaghan at Boston Navy 


Yard, May 1. 

U.S.S. Aylyn at Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, May 15. 

U.S.S. Dale at Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, July 1. 


U.S.S. Shark (submarine) at Gro- 
ton, Conn., August 3. 

U.S.S. Tarpon at Groton, Conn., 
November 3. 

U.S.S. Porter at Camden, N. J., 
December 3. 

Ample time for you to get covers 
in for the above will be given in this 
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department, At this writing no an- 
nouncement has been made relative 
to the commissioning of the U.S.S. 
MacDonough, but I advise that you 
send a few covers addressed care of 
the mail clerk aboard that vessel, care 
of the Boston Navy Yard. 
x * * 


The U.S.S. Tattnall, Mr, Starinard 
reports, is not canceling mail. 
* * * 


Here is the list of recent covers: 

Dec. 13, 1934—U.S.S. Heron, Manila, 
P, I. Type 3. Blue. 

Jan. 1, 1935—U.S.S. Bresse, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. Type 3. New Year’s cachet 
by International Exchange Club. 

Jan. 11, 1935—U.8.S. Hull. First day in 
commission, Dark blue cachet. ed U.S. 
C.S. Roosevelt Chapter, Type 3-p 

Jan. 3, 1935—U.S.S. Bekins Type 
5-ks. Blue. 

Jan. 1, 1935—U.S.S. Barracuda, San 
Diego, Cal, Type 5-ks. New Year’s 
cachet by International Exchange Club. 

Jan. 1, 1935—U.S. Fleet Flagship. 
“U.S.S. Pennsy’”’ in killers. Type 5. 

Jan, 1, 1935—U.S. Fleet. “U.S.S. Penn. 
Flag”’ in killers, Type 5. 

Jan. 15, 1935—U.S.S. Richmond. Type 
3. U.S.S. Worden Commissioned” in 
killers. 

Jan. 15, 19835—U.S.S, Colorado. 

“Macon Flies Overhead’’ in killers, 

Dec. 22, 1934—Yangtze Patrol (Br. New 
York). Type 6-efg. From Gillespie. 

Dec. 25, 1934—U.S.S. Nitro, Mare Is- 
land, Cal. Type 5-ks. Red and green 
cachet by Louis Diesing of U.S.C.S. 
Chap. No. 22. Pictures carol singers, 
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Jan. 12, 1935—U.S.S. Breese. Pearl Har- 
, T. H. Type 3. 


T. H 


_ Jan, 15, 1935—U.S.8. Worden. Bremer- 
ton, Wash. Type 3-sp. Purple cachet by 
ey. Pictures destroyer. 


Jam 21, 1935—U.S.S. Truxtun. San 
Diego, Cal. Type 3-s. The “35” of the 
year date was stamped in after the can- 
cel was applied, 


“aE 


Naval Shorts from Through 


the Port Hole 
ie) 


The USS Worden’s commissioning 
cachet read “USS Worden Greets 
You Puget Sound Navy Yard, Brem- 
erton, Washington,” and pictured the 
Worden. . . . Navalists have a real 
friend in the Navy Mail Clerk aboard 
the USS Herbert, for his pleasure 
seems to be providing odd type can- 
cels of many natures, his favorite be- 
ing to cover the killer bars of his 
canceller with a piece of paper leav- 
ing the impression of the postmark 
only showing next to the stamp. Then 
he devises an odd worded rubber 
stamp with which he then cancels 
the stamp, making a unique cancel. 
. «. Would advise that you send him 
a couple covers and a nice word of 
gratitude, . . . Collectors having cov- 
ers aboard the USS Idaho will be in 
for several fine location cancels, and 
one may yet be obtained if covers are 
rushed care of the New York City, 
Postmaster, I believe. . . . The whole 
U. S. Naval fleet on the West Coast 
is pretty busy these days with vari- 
aus tactical training exercises and 
other maneuvers. In connection with 
these I’d advise that you get a few 
covers with your West Coast “cover 
holder”. Mr. H. E. Richmond, 2926 
No. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 
or R. Dumonte, Box 182, Station A, 
of the same city will hold for such 
events. . . . Some very fine cacheted 
navals have been coming from A. 
Hesse, Jr., of 449 Troutman St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who I am informed 
will gladly hold readers covers for 
anything in the future in connection 
with the Navy in and about that city. 
... A very fine navalist’s friend is 
Navy Mail Clerk J. Josephic of the 
USS Augusta who has many times 
gone out of his way to provide some- 
thing different. At the time of writ- 
ing the Augusta is returning from 
a long cruise to Australia and sur- 
rounding lands, from which readers 
who followed advise given in this pil- 
lar many months ago have already in 
their possession several fine foreign 
cancels of this ship. Collectors should 
not forget these little favors the mail 
clerks of Uncle Sam’s “sea horses” 
and should thank them when writing. 
... It’s not much—but it goes a long 
ways. . . . USS Owl, minesweeper 
has for some time past had no regu- 
lar canceller so the mail clerk used 
the penalty stamp with which to can- 
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cel the mail from his vessel. If this 
can be obtained yet, I do not know, 
but is sure worth a try. Address, 
care of N. Y. C., P. M.... Straight 
line cancels are used on more than 
25 of Uncle Sam’s ships. . .. Bear 
in mind that next July, possibly June 
will be the beginning of the fleet 
maneuvers on the West Coast in the 
form of a triangle, from Puget Sound 
to Hawaiian Islands., then to the 
Aleutians and back to Puget Sound 
again. What a nice flock of location 
cancels are in store, aye what... . 
Would advise that you start prepar- 
ing and making connections to cover 
this event from your favorite ships. 

. Never too early to start, you 
know. Not sending covers, mind you, 
but making arrangements. .. . Sec- 
retary Hull gummed the works for 
collectors getting some nice location 
eancels from the USS Manley and 
Ranger from Labrador, when he can- 
celled the whole cruise. ... Just an- 
other unlooked for event in the life 
of a navalist. . . . I see that the 
American Cover Club’s board of re- 
view each month is awarding honors 
to several naval event covers. ... 
Friend Tyson, Navy Mail Clerk 
aboard the USS Broome is gone. His 
last cancel reads “J. M. Tyson. My 
last cancel; friend, farewell.” And 
we in turn say good luck in your new 
ventures, friend... . H. C. Albrecht, 
3002 N. Racine, Chicago, IIl., will 
hold readers covers for future naval 
events. le forwarding postage with 
each cover. ... What are your opin- 
ions on leading questions of the hour 
—any old ones too, for that matter. 
... Why not put them on paper and 
send them to me. Other readers are 
interested in your plans, ideas and 
suggestions that will better or assist 
the hobby materially. The best one 
will be publshed each month and ex- 
cerpts from all will be also printed. 
The writer is always pleased to hear 
from his readers on any subject, any- 
me... « 

“oo 


Watch Your Mail 
oo? 

A Member in Chicago reports as 
follows: “Not having received any 
ordinary or registered mail for about 
5 days. I went down to the old P. O. 
this morning and inquired about it. 
I was shown a letter on cheap sta- 
tionery and signed by someone using 
my name, requesting that all mail 
should be held at General Delivery 
and no mail should be delivered to my 
address. I rushed down to the New 
Post Office and learned that a young 
man, tall, about 21 years of age had 
been picking up this mail since De- 
cember 28. He used checks, etc. as 
means of identification and thus ob- 
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tained two very valyable letters at 
the registry window. 

I wired immediately to Clinton, 
Iowa, to stop payment on a check 
which he. obtained and have not as 
yet learned if same went through. 

I learned that a certain Alex. had 
tried to get mail under similar cir- 
cumstances from another firm in Chi- 
cago but failed due to the alertness 
of the mail carrier.” 

—Philatelic Bulletin. 


“aE 


Can You Answer These? 
e 
The Bronx County (Bronx, N. Y.) 
Stamp Club is sponsoring a stamp 
contest consisting of ten questions. 
The contest is open to all collectors 
except members of the Bronx club. 
Awards consisting of a Roosevelt 
blank album and case for first prize, 
an Elbe Madison album for second 
prize and an Elbe stock book for 
third will be given, 


The questions are as follows: 

1. What stamp of what country por- 
trays the inventor of the elec- 
tric dynamo? 

2. What country portrays the tree 
called the “Balsam of Peru” on 
a postage stamp? 

8. On what U.S. stamp is the steam- 
ship St. Paul portrayed? 

4, What country portrays a picture 
of the cotton gin, invented by Eli 
Whitney, an American, on a 
stamp? 

5. What country was known to the 
old navigators as the Grain 
Coast? 

6. What goddess is portrayed on 
the 3c U. S. Victory stamp No. 
5387? 

7, What country portrays the 
“Queen’s Staircase” on a stamp? 

8. What stamp of what country por- 
trays the “Vernal Falls” of Yo- 
semite Park, California? 

9. Stamps of what country are fre- 
quently called: (a) Bomba Heads 
(b) Bull’s Eyes? 

10. Write a composition of not more 
than 150 words telling what is 
“the greatest invention appearing 
on a stamp and why? 


Rules for Contest 


All questions must be answered 
fully or no credit will be given. 

All answers must be submitted on 
or before March 31, 1935, to William 
H. Montgomery, 30 Pine St., New 
York, WN. ¥. 

The judges are Raymond F. Marti, 
past pres., Bronx Stamp Club; F. R. 
Burns, stamp editor, New York Sun, 
and Dr. E. W. Lawrence, vice pres., 
Yorkville Stamp Society. 
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Merchant Marine 


bo = 3} O/C —— ) 
By JAMES J. VLACH 


ANY collectors of merchant mar- 

ine postmarks, who were former- 
ly, or are still, naval cover collectors, 
often send their merchant marine 
covers franked with 1%c postage, 
leaving their covers unsealed. This 
may be satisfactory in naval covers, 
but it has been my experience that 
pursers or others handling mail on 
some ships, many of them foreign, 
are not familiar with the U. S. postal 
regulations, whereas mail clerks on 
U. S. naval vessels are. These purs- 
ers on merchant ships desiring the 
covers to reach the sender in good 
shape, often inadvertently seal them, 
thus making them subject to the first 
class letter rate of postage. Very 
few of these sealed covers manage to 
slip by in the mails, so collectors re- 
ceive them back all marked up Post- 
age Due, besides the usual Postage 
Due stamps applied by the postal 
authorities. This situation can be 
remedied if collectors will frank their 
covers with the first class 3c letter 
rate, or if they insist on using 1%c 
stamps, advise the purser not to seal 
the covers. This may help some, 

bd * * 


The SS Normandie, recently 
launched, has been the target of 
criminals recently, who endeavored to 
bring about the destruction of the 
giant ship by tampering with the 
electric wiring. The ship is being 
completed at St. Nazaire. Officials of 
the French Line have refused to con- 
firm or deny the reports, however, it 
was discovered that much of the wir- 
ing system had been tampered with 
in an endeavor to cause short circuits 
throughout the vessel, thus making 
fire possible. The work on the Nor- 
mandie is several months ahead of 
the British rival, the Queen Mary. 

* * * 

The following extract is taken from 
a recent editorial in the Chicago Tri- 
bune—“Nothing should unnecessarily 
retard progress in our merchant mar- 
ine. Early replacement of our fleets, 
perhaps with welded, motorized ships 
of new types, fireproof construction 
and utilizing the new metals, should 
be encouraged, not discouraged.” 

ad cl * 

On February 1, 1853, the clipper 
Flying Fish docked .at San Francisco, 
after winning one of the greatest 
ocean sailings ever attempted. The 
ship sailed from New York, around 
Cape Horn, a 15,000 mile voyage, and 
her time was 92 days and 4 hours. 
Her rival, the John Gilpin, consumed 
93 days and 20 hours for the same 
trip. 


The Greek Lime announced that 
with the sailing of the SS Tanesis 
from Izmir on September 12, a new 
service was established between Med- 
iterranean ports and New York, with 
sailings every fifty days. The SS 
Tanesis was formerly the SS Oran- 
ian of the Leyland Line. 

* * * 


The SS Nerissa of the Bermuda 
and West Indies SS Co., returned my 
cover to me uncancelled, and several 
other collectors have reported the 
same thing to me. Other collectors 
however have advised me that they 
received a good cancel from this 
ship, so use your own judgment in 
sending covers. You may or may not 
get results. I will not be responsi- 
ble. 

* * * 

In last month’s issue, I listed the 
SS Frode of the Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Line. Kindly do not send to this 
ship, as it has come to my attention 
that she has no cancel now. I also 
listed the SS Atago Maru of the Nyk 
Line. Lay off this ship also, as the 
purser will not cancel covers. The 
SS Buenos Aires Maru of the O.S.K. 
Line has no regular ship stamp, but 
does apply a_ beautiful souvenir 
stamp of the ship, circular in shape, 
and usually applied in red ink. All 
collectors will desire this stamp. 
Those collectors who have not as yet 
sent covers to this ship, can request 
that this souvenir stamp be applied 
to their covers, while those who have 
already sent covers, will probably re- 
ceive it anyhow, as it seems to be the 
only stamp the ship has. 


* * * £ 
I have received a letter to the ef- 
fect that the cargo vessels of the 


Union SS Co., namely the SS Hawi- 
aki, the SS Waikawa, the SS Wai- 


heno, and the SS Wairuna, do not. 


carry pursers, and therefore cannot 
cancel covers, 


* * &* 


The motorship, Pilsudski, of the 
Gdynia-America Line, was launched 
at Trieste in December, and will be 
placed in service between Gynia and 
N. Y., commencing in the latter part 
of 1935. Another sistership, the 
Batory, will be placed in operation 
some months later. The vessels will 
have a speed of 20 knots, and make 
the run between N. Y. and Gynia in 
8 days. I have been advised that 
these two newly launched ships are 
to replace the SS Pulaski and the 
SS Kosciuszko, now in service on the 
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Gdynia run out of N. Y. I would 
therefore suggest to collectors who 
do not have covers from these last 
two named-ships, to secure them at 
once, A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. 

* * * 

The SS Queen Mary is with us 
again. I quote from a letter received 
from the Cunard White Star Line, 
Ltd., regarding this ship; “ Relative 
to the maiden voyage of the Queen 
Mary, would say that this is indefi- 
nite at the moment. Ample notice 
will be given the public through the 
newspapers, and we may say that it 
will be sometime in 1936.” 

ok * * 


We also have the SS Normandie. 
I quote from a letter received from 
the French Line. “Regarding the 
maiden voyage of the SS Norman- 
die, we cannot as yet give you any 
definite information. The “Compag- 
nie Des Postes & Telegraphes” in 
France is favorably considering the 
idea of issuing a new stamp to com- 
memorate the voyage.” I will keep 
collectors advised, as a cover frank- 
ed with one of these new stamps, 
would be very desirable. 

* * * 


The 10 ships of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine, now op- 
erating between Canada and Austra- 
lia, may possibly be replaced by 6 
new 12,000 ton ships at a cost of 
$30,000,000. This proposal was made 
by the National Association of Mar- 
ine Engineers of Canada, when it 
was learned that the Government 
proposed to sell the Canadian-Austra- 
lasian line to an English syndicate. 
It is desired to.keep this route in op- 
eration, if possible,.as it has brought 
approximately $14,000,000 to Canada 
in the past'15-years or so. 

* * a 


The SS Metapan of the U. F. Line 
has been equipped with a smoke de- 
tector. Smoke .detector tubes are 
placed in each hold, and are connect- 
ed on the bridge with a signal board. 
Should smoke develop in any one of 
the holds, ‘the indicator board will 
show where the trouble is. I am in- 
formed that should the device prove 
successful, all the U. F. ships will 
be equipped in a like manner. The 
SS Metapan is the first vessel in the 
gulf service to be equipped in this 
way. 

* * a 

Here are a few more addresses: 

SS Exochorda, SS Exminster, SS Ex- 
mouth, SS Excelsior, SS Exermont, SS 
Executive—American Export Line, 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

S Franee Maru—Kokusai Line, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

ss abana, SS Cristobal Colon, SS 
Marques de illas, SS Manuel Arnus, 
SS Magallanes—Spanish Trans: Line, 24 
State St., New York, N. Y. 

SS Manukai, 8S Maunalei — Matson 


Line, 215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
8S Ie de France, 8S Champlain, SS La 
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Fayette, SS ‘ne Line, 17 State 
t., New York, N. Y. 

SS Asama Maru, SS Tatsuta Maru, SS 
Chicibu Maru, NYK Line, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
SS Monarch of Bermu SS Queen of 
hitehall St., 


Bermuda—Furness Line, 
New York, N, Y. 

SS Pulaski, SS 1° a ian 
America Line, New York, N. 


SS City of New York—Amer. Ls African 
Line, 26 Beaver St., New York, N. Y, 


SS Springbank—Amer, & Indian §8S 
Line, 26 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


SS California, SS Virginia; SS Pennsyl- 
vania—Panama Pacific Line, 1 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

SS Amer. Importer, SS Amer.. Shipper, 
SS Amer. Trader, SS Amer. Merchant, 
SS Amer. Banker, SS Amer. Farmer— 
US Lines, 1 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 

. 2 2 ’ 

I would be pleased: to have my 
readers post card me as to what sub- 
ject or subjects they would. like to 
see in this column. But please re- 
member that these articles are pre- 
pared some weeks before publication. 

* * * 

One of the greatest hazards to 
shipping in the more. northerly lati- 
tudes is the various formation of ice- 
bergs. Nations, realizing the danger 
involved to shipping, have taken 
steps to remedy the situation. In.the 
north Atlantic, the U. S. maintains 
an ice patrol, whose chief duties are 
to destroy these icebergs by means 
of explosives or gunfire. This nat- 
urally involves considerable expense, 
which is shared by several nations. 
Icebergs are large floating masses of 
ice which become detached from 
great masses of permanent ice, and 
float into the steamship lanes. These 
bergs often rise more than 250 ft. 
above the sea level, and are a great 
menace to shipping. Great portions 
of these icebergs also extend below 
the waterline—usually nine or ten 
times as much as is visible above the 
water. Many ships have had narrow 
escapes from collisions with these 
huge masses of ice, and in April 1912, 
the SS Titanic collided with an ice- 
berg, enroute to America, with a re- 
sultant loss of 1,300 lives. 

* + * 

The Panama Pacific Line has ac- 
quired the former Red Star Liner, 
Belgenland, which has flown the 
British flag since 1917, the year she 
was built. The name of the vessel 
has been changed to the SS Colum- 
bia. Construction of the ship was 
in progress when the war broke out, 
and was taken over by the White 
Star Line as the Belgic, and convert- 
ed into a troop ship. After the war, 
the ship was overhauled and reno- 
vated, named the Belgenland, and op- 
erated in the trans-atlantic service as 
well as on various cruises. It-was on 
these cruises that she gained her 
great popularity. In 1924, she was 
further renovated and reconditioned, 
and made seven trips around the 
world. In 1932, she was overhauled 
again, and was assigned to. the Hali- 
fax cruise service. Shé also made 
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her last appearance in N. Y. in that 
year. The ship will be transferred to 
American registry but there will be 
no change in ownership, as the I.M.M. 
Co. (International Mercantile Mar- 
ine Co.) owns both the Red Star and 
Panama Pacific Lines. The ship is 
the largest cruise ship in the world, 
and the only cruiser to operate un- 
der the American flag. She is 670 
ft. long, 78 ft. wide and of 27,132 
gross tons. Regarding covers from 
this ship, I cannot say if they will 
be handled or not. My own cover 
has not come back from this ship yet, 
but to those who wish to take a 
chance, and send a cover, address the 
SS Columbia, Panama Pacific Line, 
1 Broadway, New York. A great 
ship that should prove a greater suc- 
cess, 
* 2 * : 

I am advised by the Black Dia- 
mond SS Co., that they do not have 
seapost facilities on their vessels, and 
therefore cannot handle covers. In 
case some of our readers are not fa- 
miliar with this line, I might say 
they operate, among others, the SS 
Black Heron, SS Black Falcon, SS 
Black Tern, SS Black Hawk, SS 
West Eldara, SS West Arrow. 


* * * 


The Cunard Line has always, since 
1840, been a successful trans-atlantic 
Line. Other British steamship lines 
of the period, received a severe blow 
when Samuel Cunard secured from 
the British government the contract 
for carrying the mails from Liver- 
pool to Boston and Halifax. Cun- 
ard’s steamers, being all practically 
alike and of very nearly the same 
speed, were despatched at regular 
intervals, and secured ‘all the busi- 
ness from competitive lines. At first, 
the company was known as the Brit- 
ish North American Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., and its first ships, 
the Brittania, the Arcadia, the Cale- 
donia, and the Columbia, were each 
207 ft. long, and about 1,150 tons. 


* * 


Possibly some of us remember hav- 
ing read of the Great Eastern. She 
is mostly associated in our minds due 
to the fact that she was used from 
1865 to 1873 in laying the Atlantic 
cable. However, I am sure that a 
little more information on this ship 
will not be amiss. It has often been 
said that she was built 50 years too 
soon, inasmuch as the development of 
engines had not reached a _ point 
where she could be propelled proper- 
ly. She was equipped with 2 paddle 
wheels, screw propeller, six masts 
each able to carry sail, and five fun- 
nels, in short, she was a ship of truly 
immense size, judging by the stand- 
ards of those days. She was launch- 
ed in 1858, was about 680 ft. long, 


“18,900 tonnage, but in spite of these 
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facts, her engines were only of 3,000 
horsepower. Originally, she was con- 
structed on account of the great de- 
sire to carry many passengers and a 
large cargo from England to Austra- 
lia without having to stop and coal 
on the way. The ship was a financial 
and mechanical failure, and the pro- 
posed trip to Australia was never 
made, although she managed to cross 
the Atlantic to America. She was 
broken up in 1888. 
* * * 

Now during the winter, we hear 
often of Icebreakers. This is a spec- 
ial type of steamship, so constructed 
that the hull can be forced up on the 
ice, and by force of weight alone, 
break it through. Of course, there 
are other types of icebreakers, but 
the above mentioned is the most 
common. On all the ice breakers, the 
engines must be particularly strong 
to drive the ship through and into 
the ice. The ice-breaker is employed 
to break up ice already formed, and 
also to open up channels in the ice 
when it begins to break up. This 
usually takes place in early spring, 
while, of course, in ‘winter, the ice is 
solid. All this naturally occurs in the 
more northerly latitudes, where ice is 
a great hindrance to all forms of 
shipping. This ice hazard is in ad- 
dition to the icebergs described ear- 
lier in this article. 

x * * 

In the December issue, I noted the 
address of the SS Havana of the 
Ward Line. This ship was wrecked, 
and is in bad shape off the Bahamas, 
and may not be refloated again, ac- 
cording to the salvage engineers in 
charge of operations on the damaged 
ship. This information came too late 
to include in the February issue. 

* * * 

The new cruise ship, Columbia, is 
very similar in spelling to the Col- 
ombia of the Columbian Line. Col- 
lectors better watch this when send- 
ing covers. 

* * _* 

The SS Admiral Fiske the last of 
five Admiral Line steamers sold for 
scrapping to Japan, has sailed from 
San Francisco loaded with scrap 
iron. The ship sailed under Japan- 
ese command, and flying the Japan- 
ese flag. The other ships, which 
have already arrived in Japan are the 
Admiral Schley, Admiral Farragut, 
Admiral Dewey and Admiral Wat- 
son. 

* * * 

It has doubtless been noted that I 
refer quite frequently to the Japan- 
ese merchant marine. With due ref- 
erence to the other nations, I believe 
that Japan’s development of her mer- 
chant marine during the past few 
years has been nothing short of mir- 
aculous. Commencing in the latter 
part of 1935, Japan has decided to 
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subsidize her shipbuilding industry 
to the amount of 24,000,000 yen 
($7,200,00) over a period of five 
years. During this five year period, 
500,000 tons of old ships will be 
scrapped, and replaced with new ton- 
nage. The newly constructed ships 
will include both passenger liners 
and cargo ships, which may be reg- 
istered in Japan proper, in Formosa, 
Korea or Darien. This is quite an 
ambitious program, but it must be 
confessed, an admirable one, and one 
which will go far toward giving Jap- 
an a “place in the sun” as far as 
her merchant marine is concerned. 
Since 1929, over 39 high speed cargo 
vessels have been built in that coun- 
try, and, in looking over statistics, I 
find that Japan believes in the scrap- 
ping of obsolete ships, and replacing 
them with modern tonnage. 
* * * 


The U. S. Lines steamers, Man- 
hattan and Washington, are the larg- 
est liners ever built in this country. 

* ” * 


Four German trans-Atlantic liners, 
which have been laid up at the Solo- 
mon Islands for some years, may be 
converted into naval auxiliaries, 
should it become possible to recondi- 
tion them at a reasonable cost. As 
a preliminary, the ships have been 
inspected to ascertain just what 
would have to be done to make them 
serviceable to the navy. The ships 
are the George Washington, Monti- 
cello, America, and the Mt. Vernon. 
During the World War, they were 
seized by the U. S. and for several 
years were operated in the trans- 
Atlantic service under the American 
flag. They were laid up when the 
U. S. Lines discontinued part of its 
foreign service. They represent a 
total of 100,022 gross tons, and 
would prove very useful to the navy. 

* * * 


After lying idle at Boston for over 
a year, the Honduran steamer Vir- 
ginia, left for Puerto, Mexico, recent- 
ly. It has been strongly rumored 
that she will enter the fruit trade 
between that port and New Orleans. 
The Virginia is owned by the Stand- 
ard Fruit and Steamship Company, 
and the ship formerly operated be- 
tween Boston and Jamaica. 

+ * + 


The Noto Maru, one of the fleet 
of six new 9,000 ton motorships 
built by the N. Y. K Line, arrived 
recently on her maiden voyage from 
the Orient. The new ship loaded at 
Chinese and Japanese ports, and 
sailed to Los Angeles, thence to New 
York to discharge cargo. Regular 
trips will be made by this ship be- 
tween the U. S. and the Orient. 


* * *# 


During his testimony before the 
Post Office Department’s Investiga- 
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tion of mails, ships, etc., Admiral 
Rock, U.S.N. spoke of the °S Levia- 
than in part as follows: “At the 
time of the war, the Leviathan was 
a comparatively new ship. She had 
made only two or three round trips 
previous to being interned. Since 
that time, the Leviathan has been 
used to some extent, she has been 
laid up a large part of the time, and 
at the present time is about 20 years 
old, an age that is ordinarily classed 
as the practical age limit of a ship. 
I consider the Leviathan practically 
obsolete.” I had previously mention- 
ed that the Leviathan would resume 
her trans-Atlantic run this spring, 
which information came to me from 
very reliable sources, but it seems 
now that we must wait and see. 
* * * 


Most of our foreign trade mer- 
chant fleet was built during the war, 
and these ships now average more 
than 15 years old. If the U. S. is 
to continue to carry its own foreign 
trade to any great extent, a replace- 
ment program must be commenced 
immediately. Foreign nations, such 
as France, England, Italy, Japan, 
etc., have seen the wisdom of this 
policy, and work on their merchant 
marine is progressing rapidly. Old 
ships are being retired from service, 
to be replaced as quickly as possible, 
with the new. 

* * * 


Collectors having any questions 
relative to sailing dates of certain 
ships, etc., or any other questions 
pertaining to the hobby, can address 
me care HOBBIES, and I will be glad 
to help if I can. Having access to 
the latest sailing dates, I probably 
can be of some assistance to collect- 
ors desiring this information. Would 
ask that a self addressed post card 
or stamped envelope be enclosed with 
your query. 

“SE 





STAHL’S LOOSE-LEAF BLANK 
ALBUMS 


Designed for the collector who desires 
quality and at the same time a low price 

Album complete with 100 fine Foes 
leaves 8%x10%, Price, $1.50. %xil 
Price, $2. Ilustrated circular and 
sample sheets on request. 

H. A. STAHL 

51 Union St. Lynn, Mass. 











OUR 197th (MARCH 
SALE IN PREPARATION 


A fine general sale of 
U. S. and Foreign, In- 
cludes large lots, whole- 
sale, room sale, etc. Get 
on our mailing list now. 
(Only unreserved sales. 
No stock carried.) tfc 


M. OHLMAN 


116 Nassau Street 
New York City 
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NEW! The 
NuAce Corner, big 
enough for mount- 
ing large photos, 
drawings, charts, 
proofs, ete. Like 
Regular style cor- 
ners except in size. Black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, ivory, 40 to the pkg.; 
gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 

Regular and Junior styles in 7 colors, 
100 to the pkg.; gold and silver 60 to the 
pkg. Transparent style, 80 to the pkg. 

Any style 10c pkg. at dealers’ and 
5 & 10c stores in U. S., or send 
us 10c (Canada 15c) for pkg. and 
samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


6 Gould St, Reading, Mass. 


Senior 


t 
SENIOR 








IMPERFORATE ISSUE, MARCH 15 


First Day Covers from Washington 
High grade Bond envelopes. Heavy Fillers, neat 
addressing, affixing of stamps. 

Parks, set of 10, bearing singles 
(strip. ic, pair 26) «cccecccccceces 1.50 
Parks, set of 10, bearing pairs (strip 
le, pair 2c) Raddacneanetataauaences 2.25 
Parks, set of 10, bearing blox of 4.. 3.25 
Parks, 1c Souvenir issue, strip of 3. .15 
Parks, 3c Souvenir Issue, pair show- 


SUE TOURING «ods ec ccevcadenccece 15 
Century of Progress, 1c Souvenir is- 

BU BE GE © 6 cede win cessecececs -20 
Century of Progress, 3c Souvenir is- 

WOR, WOE hs caccccccqscccened cesses -20 
‘Little America, 3c Souvenir issue, 

pair showing inscription .......... 15 
16c Airmail Special Delivery, Blox of 

4 (200 to sheet) ..ncccccccccccccces 1.00 


16c Airmail Special Delivery, Pairs.. .60 

16c Airmail Special Delivery, Single. .30 

Mother’s, Flat 3c, Single 15c, Block 
SEO -ccnuaedionsice cenceaeeieunne .30 

Wisconsin, 3c same prices as Mother’s. 

ee 3c (to be issued perf. in sheets 
of 400) Same as Mother’s. 

Byrd, perf. (To be issued perf. in sheets 
of 200) Same as Mother’s, 

NO COVER ORDERS ACCEPTED FOR LESS THAN 

$iI—NO STAMPS ACCEPTED. 


MINT STAMPS 
Fann ogy — pa an issue of the 20 
$1.25; same in pairs, 
sat 50; P Blox 4 rH 36.00: blox 6, $7.50, 
te numbers furnished) © 


First be eo not guaranteed on 
orders reaching after Mar. 14. No stamps 
accepted. Money orders please. Regular 
agency service of 10% on full sheet or- 
ders. 5% on orders over $20.00 plus 
postage. tfx 


MILTON H. CULLEN 
1309—13th St., N.W., Washington, D, C. 








omens once 
—— 


U. S. USED IMPERFORATE 











‘sii S. Tucker 


61 Temple St., West Newton, Mass. 


# 17, 5c, N.Y.$15.00 # 28, 5c, 1847.§ 3.78 
29, 10c, 1847. 12.00 324, le, 1851. 1.50 
, a a ae 36, 12c, 1851. 4,00 
314, 1c, 1902 35 315, 5c, 1903, 4.00 
320, 2c, 1903. .30 » 1c, 1908. .06 
344, 2c, 1908, .12 345, 3c, 1908. .35 
346, 4c, 1908. .35 347, 5c, 1908, .50 
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Postmarks and Cancellations 


Da) 1) 


By Harry M. KONWISER 


(CALIFORNIA has its especial ap- 

peal to many cover collectors, 
these carrying stamps having their 
attention as do those of the Stamp- 
less Cover period. 


Up to July 1, 1851, the rate to and 
from California for U. S. mail of 
one-half ounce or less was 40 cents. 
On July 1, 1851, the rate was reduced 
to 6 cents and local (California) rates 
were reduced from 12% cents to 3 
cents if paid and 5 cents if sent col- 
lect. On July 1, 1855, the rate to 
and from California was raised from 
6 cents to 10 cents, but the local 
(California) rate remained at 3 
cents. 


Naturally there are many varieties 
of postmarks and rate markings, the 
latter being 12%, 20, 40 and 80, and 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10 are also known—ac- 
cording to W. R. Parker, one of the 
authorities on California postal mark- 
ings. There are Straight Line, Oval 
and Circular types of postmarks and 
these are known in various colors. 

Then the Express Company mark- 
ings have their California interest, 
and these are much sought after by 
specialists, 

* * . 


Many stampless covers have un- 
usual postmarks and in this category 
can be included the York, Pa. mark- 
ing of 1827, struck in red. This one 
represents an allegorical female fig- 
ure, seated, holding the banner in- 
scribed YORK, PA, The general out- 
line is that of an hour-glass in. shape, 
in a double-lined rectangle, below the 
figure is the date. 

* * * 


RAIL.ROAD is are form, 8-point 
type, is reported as a railroad post- 
mark, in red, used May 5, 1838, on a 
letter from Utica to Troy, N. Y. 


* * * 


Members of the Masonic fraternity 
may be interested in knowing that 
the Masonic Stamp Club of New York 
is developing a collection of covers of 
Masonic interest. This collection is 
on exhibition at the Masonic Library, 
West 23rd Street, New York, and 
visitors are welcome at all times. 





OUR NEW PRICE LIST 


Full of Bargains in Sets, United 
States and Foreign, Airmails, 
British Colonials, etc. Sent free on 
request. Write for it today. 

Sf} MAX F. BIER CO. 

0 P. O. Box 14 
Staten Island, New York City, N.Y. 

















Dead letters had their problems in 
the early days of the Republic. An 
“Inspector of Dead Letters” was ap- 
pointed October 1, 1777, at a salary 
of one hundred dollars a year. 


* * * 


Free City Delivery, says postal 
markings, was begun by the Act of 
March 3, 1863, and on July 1, the ex- 
periment was commenced in 49 cities 
with 449 carriers. By 1916 this had 
increased to 1916 cities with 3400 
carriers. 

* * * 

Cancellation collectors who fancy 
the three-cent green stamp of the 
United States can secure several hun- 
dred different cancellations. Many 
collect these on and off cover. 

* * * 


“Pop” Steiger, Number One Man 
on Metered Mail says these post- 
marks had their beginnings in 1920. 
If you run across any odd items in 
this category write to William C. 
Steiger, 400 Lookout Avenue, Hack- 
ensack, N. J., so that the record may 
be made the more complete. 

* * * 


H. K. Thompson, of Boston, one of 
the early devotees of postmarks savs 
he was sent on his (downward!) path 
in 1904 by being presented with a 
shoe box full of covers of the U. S. 
Bank Note period, and he promptly 
cut these up! Since then he has seen 
parts of a 24-cent and a 90-cent 1869 
cover sacrificed for the single post- 
mark of some unimportant town. 

* * a 


In recent years collectors of Com- 
memorative Issues have been seeking 
covers showing the use of their fa- 
vorite stamp when issued. Try to get 
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your Columbians on cover used when 
issuec. If you can’t get a First Day 
take an carly date—for the time be- 
ing. 

* ” . 

Among the modern territorials not 
easily located are covers emanating 
from points in Alaska, showing the 
postmark containing the term “A. T.” 
or “Alaska T.” R. J. Mechin of Ed- 
wards, N. Y. has two 3-cent 1869 cov- 
ers, one from Maricopa, Wells A. T. 
and the other from Sitka, Alaska T. 

~“oEY 


. George Washington 


Memorial Paper Company 
2) 

P. Burke, aged about 45, manager 
of the George Washington Memorial 
Paper Company, Hot Springs, Ark., 
(formerly Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) was 
arrested on January 23, 1935, charg- 
ed with fraudulent use of the mails. 
He was arraigned before United 
States Commissioner Charles Jacob- 
son, Little Rock, Ark., January 25, 
1935, and waived a hearing and was 
held for the action of the grand jury 
due to convene in Little Rock, Ark., 
in April. Burke’s bond was fixed at 
one thousand dollars, which he furn- 
ished, and thereby was released. 

Shortly after the publication of 
Burke’s advertising in numerous pub- 
lications last fall, including HOBBIEs, 
complaints began to come in. Either 
the goods were not received, or if re- 
ceived was unsatisfactory. HOBBIES 
accepted the advertising because the 
man previously advertised with us. 
At that time he furnished good ref- 
erences, paid his bill promptly, and 
dealt satisfactorily then with our 
readers. 

Persons who have ordered recently 
from this party, and failed to receive 
goods, or who have received goods 
that were unsatisfactory should send 
their complaints at once to Ira Ross, 
Post Office Inspector, Case No. 
2421-F, Little Rock, Ark., in order 
that evidence may be had to back up 
the case. 
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Single Insertion, $2.00 3 Insertions, $4.50 
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UNITED STATES STAMPS 


AUCTIONS 








Stanley Gibbons, Inc. 


38 S. Park Row, New York City 
Complete U. S. Price List Free 








MISCELLANEOUS 








Economist Stamp Co., Inc. 
87 Nassau Street, New York City 8336 


Everything for the Collector 





Keller & Co., Stamps, Inc. 
65Y Nassau St., New York City 

U. & & Foreign. Write for Free Price 
List. 053 


Vahan Mozian, Inc. 
10 E. 39th St., New York City 


Stamp Auctions. Catalog Free on 
Request, £35 








UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Prices very reasonable, Send 10c for 
packet of 100. different Foreign stamps 
and 80 page Catalogue of Coins and 
Stamps. Want to buy fine U. S. —— 

NORMAN SHULTZ 
Box 746 Sait Lake City, Utah 
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Another Type of Faithful Delivery Service 


qa 


ue story of how a collie dog car- 

ried the mail alone over mountain 
trails for many months back in the 
’°80’s to aid his sick master was re- 
counted by the Associated Press fol- 
lowing an interview with Frank C. 
Tibbets, mining man and merchant, 
born in California in 1869. The story 
as Tibbets related it follows: 

In 1883 in the mining camp of Cal- 
ico, which clung to a speckled moun- 
tainside in the center of the Mojave 
Desert, Postmaster James Stacey 
opened his door, one morning to find 
a big tan collie, shivering and foot- 
sore, on his doorstep. Since no one 
claimed the dog, Stacey kept it, and 
a close companionship sprang up be- 
tween them. 

Each day when Stacey delivered 
mail to East Calico, seven miles away, 
the dog went along. ~ 

Becoming ill on the trail one day 
Stacey dropped a letter. He looked 
back to find Toby, the collie, had re- 
trieved it and was trotting along with 
it in his mouth. 

After that, to save himself ardu- 
ous climbs, Stacey, as he went along 
the trail, sent the dog up the winding 
paths to the little cabins with the 
mail in his mouth. The dog would 
scratch at the doors until some one 
answered his summons. 

As he became increasingly disabled 
Stacey had a harness, with sacks on 


the sides for the mail, made for Toby. 
He went along with the dog, sorting 
the letters, but Toby did most of the 
work. 

One morning in December Stacey 
was too ill to leave home. His job, 
however, was his only source of in- 
come and to hold the job he had to 
get the mail delivered. So he har- 
nessed Toby, loaded him with the mail 
and started him on alone, tying a 
note to his collar asking each person 
to take his own mail and send Toby 
to the next house. 

The dog seemed to sense the situa- 
tion as Stacey admonished him to his 
duties. With two short barks he was 
off—and for three years he carried 
the mail that seven miles. He be- 
came a tradition around Calico. 

Bets were made as to the time 
Toby would arrive. Men went out to 
meet him in efforts to delay him, but 
he would detour and go on about his 
business. He never was known to be 
badly off schedule. Once he encoun- 
tered another dog on the trail and 
they fought. Toby arrived with 
tongue out and an ear bleeding. The 
mail bags were somewhat chewed, but 
intact. 

Toby continued his service until the 
death of his master. When the town 
of Calico burned in 1890, however, the 
pictures of Toby as he carried the 
mail were destroyed. 


— ee 


Theft of One Postage Stamp 
Sometimes Is Grand Larceny 


p10) 2) 


MALLEST of the things likely to 
be stolen these days are rare 
postage stamps, thefts of which are 
reported to be increasing. Such thefts 
are usually classified as grand lar- 
ceny, for the tiny bits of purloined 
adhesive paper may be worth hun- 
dreds and even thousands of dollars 
apiece. 

Unusual precautions have been tak- 
ex to prevent the thieving. Collectors 
no longer keep their treasures in al- 
bums or glass cases, but store them 
in safes or deposit vaults. Dealers 
in their offices receive only customers 
well known to them; the offices are 
guarded by wire screens and burglar 
alarms. No really rare stamp is 
trusted to a stranger’s hands. 

The methods of the thieves vary. 
In a collectors’ club in the east a 
safe-blowing was employed. In New 


York City several dealers have been 
robbed by hold-up men. One mer- 
chant was waylaid in a dark street 
and his packet of costly specimens 
was torn away from him. Another 
was hit over the head so hard that a 
few days later he died of the beating. 
There have been instances in which 
the plunder was taken by clever 





AVAIL YOURSELF 
of the Sales-Air-Exchange and 
Precancel services of the 
SOCIETY OF PHILATELIC 
AMERICANS 


JOIN AND BENEFIT 
Write nearest R.V.P. 
JESSE J. GLASS 
Pacolet Mills, South Carolina 


FRANCIS H. BRAILLARD 
6501 93rd Ave., S.W., Seattle, Wash. 
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palming while the attention of a 
salesman was diverted by an accom- 
plice. 

Of all loot, probably none is hard- 
er to dispose of than is a really rare 
postage stamp. Any one offering one 
for sale, unless he is known, is sub- 
ject to suspicion. There are choice 
specimens which can be _ instantly 
identified by experts. If, for instance, 
there should be offered to a collector 
a certain stamp of British Guiana, he 
would instantly be on his guard, as 
it is rated at $32,000. and the one 
known specimen is by now registered 
as belonging to an English family, al- 
though, since the death of the late 
Arthur Hind, it is very hard to say 
where that stamp is at this moment. 


The highest price ever paid for a 
single used stamp was $38,500. 


The U. S. issued special booklets of 
stamps with panes of 30 for the use 
At any rate there couldn’t be another 
copy, for there was only one in exist- 
ence. There are many distinguishing 
marks about stamps which would be 
unnoticel by a thief or one unin- 
formed in stamp lore. Several men 
have been caught when trying to dis- 
pose of their stealings. Certain 
stamps are as readily identified as 
numbered securities or banknotes. 

e —By Edwin Brooks, P. J. A. 


The Franklin carrier stamp of ’51 
is the only stamp issued by the gov- 
ernment that has no indication of its 
value. 





COLLECTORS! DEALERS! 


WE COLLECT PAST 
DUE ACCOUNTS, give 
\ protection. information, 
and co-operation to 
G—Hajstamp collectors and 
Sy,'/ dealers. JOIN NOW! 
Established 1918, 
Benefits for all. 
STAMP TRADE PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. S. A. 














IMPERFORATE 
NATIONAL PARK 
—Ilc “Yosemite” and 
3c “Mt, Rainier’’ _— 
packet of 33 U. S., 
(7 cluding Early ilaame 
— values (up to 
1.00); Commemora- 
tives; Airmail; Envelopes; Special De- 
livery; Postage due; Revenues (up to 
$2.00 value). Catalog value exceeds 85c— 
all to approval applicants for only 7c. 
Illustrated 32 page price list free! 


CURHAN STAMP CO. 


Dept. H Gloucester, Masa. 








< UNITED STATES > 


Selections of old U. S. stamps 
sent on EB 4 interested persons 


furnishing references. Want lists solicited, 
U. S. Price List Free on Request tfc 


STATE STAMP COMPANY 
1225H Park Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STAMPS ABROAD 


The First Postage Stamps 


Were Printed from Type 
o 


The following account concerning 
the origin of the modern postage 
stamp appeared in a recent issue of 
Tid-Bits (London) : 

“Preparations are already being 
made for an International philatelic 
exhibition in London in 1940, the cen- 
tenary of the first British postage 
stamps associated with the name of 
Rowland Hill. 

“There can be little doubt that the 
first adhesive stamps were made ex- 
perimentally by James Chalmers in 
his printing office at Dundee, in Au- 
gust, 1834. They were printed from 
ordinary type and made adhesive by 
a wash of gum. Rowland Hill brought 
the adhesive stamp to the notice of 
the authorities on February 13, 1837. 
Chalmers made no public mention of 
his stamp of 1834 until November, 
1837; he acknowledged Rowland Hill’s 
priority of publication, but this does 
not weaken his claim to priority of 
invention. 

“The artist Mulready’s famous al- 
legorical cover, together with the first 
form of stamped letter paper, and 
the adhesive labels, which were de- 
scribed by a daily paper as “bits of 
sticking-plaster for dabbing on to let- 
ters,’ came into use on May 1, 1840. 
Although it is probable that Rowland 
Hill adopted rather than invented the 
adhesive stamp, he is still the father 
of the modern postal system. 











FINE APPROVAL BOOKS 
of 19th & 20th Cent. of any continent at 
discounts which will astonish you. Lots 
of such books sold at much lower prices. 
Refs. requested. Want Lists filled. De- 
mand my large price-list for Air Mails, 
Triangles, Sets, Errors, Quality Packets, 
collections, New Issue Service, etc. fe 


ANTON HUBER 
4. Nordendstr 40, Munich 13 (Germany) 


Known For Quality and Promptness! 
Memb, ASDA, IPHV, etc. Best refs. 














NAVY OBLITERATIONS 
COLLECTION 


OBJECT FOR MUSEUM, $160.00 


Fieldpost obliterations, 500 diff...... $18.00 
The same collection on stamps...... 
Prisoners of war collection.......... 10. 
Fiscal revenue stamps, fine collection 95. 
Grandfather’s collection, 19th cent. 15. 
2 kilos of 10 different countries of 
— Quite real mixture. Post- 


AIS 


Need money collection, 3,000 different 7. 
(See my other ad) 
Declarations on request. 
KRAUS 


Vienna, Johannesgasse 17 


Jap | 








“Recently, however, evidence has 
been'unearthed suggesting that Greece 
rather than Great Britain produced 
the first postage stamp nine years 
earlier than the penny black and the 
twopence blue. These Greek stamps 
produced in the spring of 1831, were 
exhibited at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Philatelic Society in London. 
Set up in ordinary printers’ type in 
rectangular form and multiples of 
four, the denomination occupies the 
center and the surrounding frame is 
composed of standard ‘pearl’ orna- 
ments, the whole being enclosed by 
solid black rules.” 

“OEY 


Odd Address 


Brings Card to Destination 
a 


Sangerhausen, Germany.—-A post- 
card arrived at the postoffice here 
with the following address: 

“To the house owner, war-invalid 
and shopkeeper in Sangerhausen. 
Lives on the right bank of the river, 
not far from the Rosarium in a one- 
story house, standing in a garden, 
where there are 15 standard roses, of 
which one is a ‘Juliette’.” It reached 
its destination. 

“36" 

The most valuable of the Chinese 
stamps is the “small dollar” stamp of 
1897 listed in current auctions at 
around $800. Because of a shortage 
of stamps in China in 1897 it was 
necessary to convert 3-cent revenue 
stamps into higher denominations 
with an overprint and the “one dol- 
lar” on some was printed too small 
but was later changed. 

“Er 
Big Sale of Stamps 
2) 


Saarbruecken, Saar Basin Terri- 
tory.—Postage stamps took the great- 
est licking in the territory’s plebiscite 
battle on a recent day, says an Asso- 
icated Press dispatch from Saar- 
bruecken. 

Special issues of stamps with at- 
tractive sketches, commemorating the 
occasion were exhausted by the eager 





FREE 


upon request my 1935 PRICE LIST (in 
English), just published, showing the low- 
est possible prices for all the stamps of 
the Airmail and Commemoratives of Italy, 
Italian Colonies, Aegean Islands, Albania, 
San Marino, Fiume and Vatican City. 
Both mint, used and covers. Also condi- 
tions for subscription to my NEW ISSUE 
SERVICE for all the countries of the 
world are to be found. Write today to 


ERCOLE GLORIA 
P. O, Box 328 TURIN (italy) 
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inhabitants who sent cards and let- 
ters which were literally covered with 
stamps to all parts of the world. 

Post offices were open all day Sun- 
day, and it was estimated the govern- 
ment netted a total of 2,500,000 francs 
(about $162,500) in the sale of the 
stamps. 

“eer 


From Alaska 
ran) 


In the following communications 
printed recently in Scotts Monthly 
Journal interesting sidelights on 
stamps affairs are given by our 
Northern neighbors. 

Dear Mr. Zimmerman: 

Some little time ago I wrote the 
Postmaster at Baldwin, Alaska, re- 
questing him to place lighter cancella- 
tions upon his stamps for the benefit 
of some of us philatelists here in 
Nome who desired better specimens 
from that post office. (Baldwin is a 
small village on Escholtz Bay to the 
north of us, practically on the Arctic 
Circle). In reply I received the in- 
closed, which I believe is self-explana- 
tory; if you should care to make use 
of it in any way in your publication 
you are at liberty to do so, with the 
understanding that you mail a copy 
to Mr. R. B. Julian, Baldwin, Alaska. 


Since I last wrote you we have had 
quite a conflagration in Nome. It 
was a severe blow to the many in- 
dividuals who sustained losses, but 
from the standpoint of the com- 
munity, it is no doubt a good thing, 
for in a few years Nome will rise 
from the ashes a better city. 


We were blessed with an unusually 
late fall, so already have made won- 
derful progress in our rebuilding. The 
boy is father to the man; in our 
childhood days we used to build our 
houses of cards just to be able te 
knock them down and rebuild them 


. » . we were happier in the building. _ 


So today our Nomeites though they 
have suffered great losses, are re- 
building with the courage and the 
fortitude that characterized the 
founding of our town, and most of 
them I believe are happy in reliving 
the pioneer days. The old spirit pre- 
vails and everybody takes pride in 
the reconstruction. 

After all, we can’t complain much 
—we saved our stamps. 

Very truly yours, 
Alfred J. Lomen. 





And herewith the Baldwin Post- 
master’s answer to Mr. Lomen’s re- 
quest: 

Mr. Alfred J: Lomen 
Nome, Alaska 
Dear Alfred: 
Subject: Philatelists. 
I received your letter of May 25th 
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Containing the information, 
On how you wanted the Postmaster 
To cancel his cancellation. 
That big word—PHILATELISTS— 
Had me going for-a-bit, 
So I looked it up in Webster 
And found that he defined it. 
Most everybody—Has a hobby, 
And some has more than one, 
But the guy that’s nutty enough to 
save old stamps 
Is surely going some. 
The Post Office department has not 
informed me 
Just how I should procede, 
To cancel stamps for stamp hounds 
Who have the stamp disease. 
However in the future 
We will hit-em with our fist, 
In order that we might satisfy 
These Looney PHILATELISTS. 
Very truly yours, 
R. B. Julian, Postmaster 
Baldwin, Alaska. 


“GE 


Hind Rarity on Market 
o 

All eyes will be turned toward Lon- 
don this month. The one penny 
magenta issued by British Guiana in 
1856, and the only one of its kind is 
to be put up for sale by Mrs. P. 
Costa Scala of Utiea, N. Y., widow 
of Arthur Hind, famous for his valu- 
able collection of stamps. Mr. Hind 
purchased the stamp in Paris in 1922 
for $32,500. Some say King George 
has his eyes on this stamp. 

“oor 
British Industries Fair 
o 

G. F. Rapkin, philatelic accessory 
manufacturer of London, wrote that 
his firm engaged space at the British 
Industries Fair held in London from 
February 18 to March 1. This was the 





Bargain Parcels From England 

We are clearing many years’ accumu- 
lation of remnants from our stock, in- 
cluding the contents of stock books, re- 
mainders of old collections made 60 or 
more years ago, covers of all kinds, 
broken sets, Rng “ey books, bank mix- 
tures, etc., etc., in 2 dollar, 5 dollar, and 
10 dollar ‘parcels. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded in full. You will 
be amazed at the good things to be 
found, and do not forget that each par- 
cel is different. Do it NOW. Put $2 in- 
to an envelope and try a sample lot. We 
always reply by return mail. f12p 

THE OLD STAMP SHOP 

1 Cullum St. LONDON, E. C, 3, Eng. 
London’s Oldest Stamp Shop. Estab. 1885 








WONDERFUL LOT FOR 
ONE DOLLAR ONLY! 
106 different Russia 


Tete-Beche stamps. Also sam- 
ple collections to select from, 


A. KOCH, Philatelie 
LUCERNE - =. 
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SWITZERLAND 
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first time any firm ever made an ex- 
clusive display there of stamp albums 
and accessories, Mr. Rapkin said. 
Stamps were not included, however, 
because the regulations strictly for- 
bade the showing of any goods other 
than those actually made in the stall- 
holder’s own factory. 


“Gor 


In the Orient 
o 

J. N. Lawrence who is aboard the 
U. S. S. Monoecacy somewhere in the 
Orient sends this communication: 

“In view of the decision of the Min- 
istry of Communications to lift the 
postal ban against the Northeastern 
Provinces now under Japanese occu- 
pation, it is learned from authorita- 
tive sources that an agency, similar 
in nature and organization as the 
“Eastern Tourist Agency,” will be 
jointly organized by the Chinese and 
Japanese authorities to handle postal 
matters between China Proper and 
the Manchuria provinces. The agency 
will be known as the “Eastern Postal 
Service Agency,” and will have two 
offices, one at Shanhaikwan and the 
other at Kupeikow, the duties of 
which will be limited only to trans- 
mitting and forwarding of incoming 
and outgoing mails bearing the spe- 
cial postage stamps.” 





AUSTRIA 


Pair 1 and 100 Cheap! Scott 
88. $2.30: 39, $4.80; 110-125, 144, imp. 
imperf., |rare), 80c; bao -163, imp. 





Milit.. 951- 63, Her 969. -70, $3.80; 
bay “cpl, rare, $19.00: Due, tg 7 mM. pcaberthinnas 
500 diff. Austria. $2.80; 5 aif, SD iaiaeteiaians 4. 
Scott page 93 to 406 c complete in stock! 
Per 100 packets of 50 different of Austria... 1.90 


5.00 

Per 100 packets ot 300 different of Austria_.... 36.00 

Per 25 packets of 25 diff. of Corinthia, compl. 7.60 
Cash with order! Postage extra! 


ERNST KRAUS 
Member of the S.P.A. Since 1924 


Vienna, Johannesg. 17 











ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


Ecuadorean Stamps 
MAY BE OBTAINABLE THRU 
PERRONE and CAMPANA 

P. O. Box 749 dx 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, So. America 
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RARITIES 


(British Colonials only) 
are my specialty, 





The cheapest dealer in the World 
for British Colonial Rarieties. 
Selections sent on approval. 


T. ALLEN (A.S.D.A.) 


5 Blake Hall Rd, 
Wanstead, London, E. 11, England 
c 














The REGENT 
CATALOGUE 


of Empire Postage Stamps 


Gives Market Prices, Essays, 
Proofs, Specimens, Blocks, Covers 


and Forgeries. 
Obtainable @ $1.25, _— _ from 
EUGENE KLE 
200 S. 13th St., Phitadetphia, Pa. 
(U. 8. 8. Agent) 


Published sd Annually by 
London’s Largest Stamp Buyers 


Robson Lowe, Ltd 


96 ey St. 
LONDON, W. |, Resane 























STAMPS FROM ENGLAND 

It will pay you to see our approval books 
of British Colonials. We are continually 
breaking up fine old coliections, and good 
stamps only are included in our books 
(no Ic and 2c stuff). Our prices are rea- 
sonable. Hundreds of U.S.A. elients are 
books riy. Why not 
bank or 
ahelhaale essential, it saves time if you 

enclose the reference in your letter. 


Our list of “LOTS” witli be sent free 
on application, and you will find this 
a very cheap way of buying. 

H. A. L. HUGHES & CO. 


14 Church Street, Peterborou England 
(S.P.A. 6236. A.P.S. azeee.) oes 








H. A, L. HUGHES & CO. 
14 Church Street, Peterborough, England 
(8. P. A. 6236. A. P. S. 12066) 38653 








J. BIRD 





Dispersing Choice 19th Century British Colonial Collection 
WEST INDIANS, NORTH AMERICANS 


AND OTHER COLONIES, MINT AND USED 
Cholce selections on approval at one-third of catalogue price. 
References essential. myp 


6 West Hill Road, LONDON, S.W. 18, ENGLAND 
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More About the 
Official Precancel Stamp Catalog 
Part II-1933-34 


fo | 0| C—e) 
By ADOLPH GUNESCH 


UPPLEMENTING information giv- 
en in the February issue I might 
add that it certainly feels good to have 
a complete catalog again. Now we 
have something to go by. Few col- 
lectors outside of precanceldom will 
understand what the new catalog 
really, means to us. It is really sur- 
prising that the precancel hobby 
made as much progress as it did dur- 
ing the last three or four years with- 
out a catalog. Instead of being down 
and out, our hobby is up and coming. 
This, if nothing else, should convince 
all collectors and dealers of the 
strength and popularity of the pre- 
cancel hobby as a branch of stamp 
collecting. Watch it grow! 

There is so much improvement in 
both the listings and pricings of the 
new catalog over the 1930 edition, the 
last complete catalog, that it is diffi- 
cult to know where to begin. Part II, 
contains 700 pages, with four col- 
umns to a page, and lists more pre- 
eancels than the last complete cata- 
log. 

In my opinion, the New Jersey sec- 
tion has the most complete and up- 





GREAT COLLECTION 
5000 pment $10.50 


ALL DIFFERENT 
Quantity Limited — Order Quick 
Different U. S. Commemo- 
OO wctives. Postages, Air Mails, OUC 
Parcel Post and other high 
values — No Revenues. 
AGENTS — DEALERS — ATTENTION 
1000 Collectors League Stamps, world 
accumulations, no trash, $3.50. 25c 

REED  ccratiacrencsaucsbanes sencees 


SPECIAL 5c PACKET LINE 


Millions Sold Yearly. Large Profit. Big 
Demand. Stationers, Bookstores, Dealers 
Selling Fast. 25c Brings Generous Sample. 


UNITED COLLECTORS LEAGUE 


Dept. “H1,"" New Hyde Park, New Voce 
a 








to-date listing. Even an addendum 
is included for this state, something 
never before attempted in the history 
of precancel catalogs. We also find 
a complete Bureau Print section in 
the back of the book, but these are 
priced NET, exactly as in the 18th 
edition of the M-H Bureau Print cat- 
alog. 

I understand that this complete 
book will be the last of its kind. The 
1935-86 edition will be published late 
in 19385, and will include only pre- 
cancels beginning with the 1922 flat 
plate issue. The plan is to issue a 
catalog covering the earlier issues, 
down to 1922, once every three years. 
The reason for this is, that the older 
issues are pretty well cataloged and 
very few new items are being found. 
New editions are wanted principally 
for the information on and listing of 
the later issues. By splitting the 
book this way, the cost of future cat- 
alogs can be kept down to a more 
moderate figure. 

The price of Part II is $4.25 post- 
paid. Combined with Part I, the two 
books ¢ost $6.25 postpaid. Both cat- 
alogs are cloth-bound. I advise all 
collectors and dealers, even those 
mildly interested in precancels, to buy 
the catalog. It will pay you in the 
long run. 

Readers interested in  precancels 
will remember my reviews of the dif- 
ferent state sections from Maine to 
Montana, all of which are now in- 
cluded in Part II. I have been asked 
by several collectors to continue these 
reviews with the balance of these 
states, even though they are now com- 
bined in one book. My aim is not to 
criticize the publisher, but rather to 
give information that I may possess. 
This is for the benefit of all and 
should help to make future catalogs 
more accurate. 

















47th AUCTION SALE 
Saturday, March 9 
General Collection 
48th AUCTION SALE 
Saturday, March 23 
Illustrated Catalogs Sent on Request 


Wanted — U. S. “Collections and 
Rarities’ and remember that im- 
mediate payment is made. Cash 
to any amount is available 
for important purchases. 


Y. SOUREN CO. 


384 Park Ave. New York City 
Between 53rd and 64th a" 
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TRADE HOUSE 
for STAMPS 


Modern 5 room brick house in 
Chicago to trade for Stamp 
Collection or Dealer’s Stock. 


Write Quick. 
G. C. Rheinfrank 


12 South Euclid Avenue 
PASADENA 
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Nebraska Section 
la 


Precancels from Nebraska do not 
seem to be very popular with col- 
lectors, as I know of very few spe- 
cialized collections. Why this should 
be is hard to understand. Very few 
fakes exist and there are practically 
no favors, although there may have 
been with some of the state controls. 


There are 104 towns and cities 
listed from this state and most of 
them are hard to pick up. Outside 
of Lincoln and Omaha, and perhaps 
a few Hastings and Fremont precan- 
cels, you will not see many Nebras- 
kans. But do not think for a minute 
that all Omaha are common. There 
are, for instance, those 1922-23 10x10 
rotaries in type 10, especially the 
four-cent and six-cent—real rarities 
and probably issued at about the 
same time that the 10x10 Bureaus 
were in circulation. Another rare ro- 
tary is the Lincoln one-cent in type 7, 
way out of line with the rest of the 
set. At least it is as scarce as the 
one-cent 10x10 Bureau, if not scarcer. 
Omaha type 6 is very much under- 
priced. The most unusual thing about 
this city is that four different types 
were in use at the same time on the 
1917 issue, I wonder why. Perhaps 
Mr. Parker, state editor and special- 
ist, might be able to tell us more 
about it. One thing is sure and that 
is that type 6 is the scarcest of all 
four, followed by type 2 (U-1). Cer- 
tain individual values of the remain- 
ing two types also are rare. A care- 
ful study is needed here. Types 6 
and 7 were used to precancel the ten- 
cent and 25c of the 1922 series, two 
real rarities. A check-up will prove 
this, 


Fremont has three scarce types, 
each of which have been used as a 
repair for type 2 (U-1). If only one 
subject of 100-subject plate was a 
repair, I think the prices are way 
too low for these three repair types. 
There could not have been many 
printed, let alone saved. Pairs show- 
ing the regular U-1 type with one of 
the repairs should be regular show- 
pieces. It is not generally known 
that the tenth stamp of the first 
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than 2c a copy). z 
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(top) row was the subject repaired. 
I have a copy of the type 3 repair, 
used on the one-cent of the 1917 se- 
ries, showing part of the guide line 
and arrow. The stamp is badly dam- 
aged. It shows, however, that it pays 
sometimes to save even damaged 
stamps. 
“GEr 
P. S. S. Conventions 
o 

Annual conventions of the Precan- 
eel Stamp Society have been held as 
follows: 


No. 
‘i 1922 Denver, Colorado 
2. 1923 Washington, D. C. 


HOBBIES 

3 1924 Detroit, Michigan 

4 1925 Los Angeles, Calif. 

5 1926 New York, New York 
6 1927 St. Louis, Missouri 
7. 1928 Chicago, Illinois 

8. 1929 Kansas City, M. 

9. 1930 Cleveland, Ohio 
10 1931 New York, New York 
11 1932 Berkeley, California 
12 1933 Indianapolis, Indiana 
13 1934 Philadelphia, Penn. 

Precancel exhibitions have been 


held in conjunction with each conven- 
tion, beginning with the 7th, held in 
Chicago, in 1928. The 13th conven- 
tion and 8th exhibition will be held 
in Chicago, August 19-20-21,22, 1935. 


———-=ao605>———_ 


“IT AIN'T SO!” 


qe ] 


VY 


By Capt. A. C. TOWNSEND 


AY, if you fellows want to hear 
a real story gather ’round. It 
ain’t se. It couldn’t possibly be so. 
And even though I was there ard saw 
it happen I still don’t believe it! 

You all know the Old Timer. And 
you know he tells some gosh awful 
yarns about his adventures in stamps. 
And you know, too, that it don’t do 
to doubt any of them or look incred- 
ulous, because he’ll walk over to his 
desk or something. and pull out the 
absolute proof of what he has just 
said. Yes, Fred, I remember the time 
you laughed when he said a man gave 
him that bisected ten-cent ’47 cover, 
and he at once dug up the letter from 
the man presenting it to him. Turned 
out when we read the letter that he 
had helped the man recover a stolen 
collection worth up in the thousands, 
but the tale did sound mighty large 
until we knew that. 

Never mind gabbling about those 
other times, if you want to hear 
this story. We all know he is a won- 
der. He’s like Teddy Roosevelt. A 
newspaper man once said that if some 
one accused him of murdering his 
grandmother he would dig into one 
of his pockets and produce an affi- 
davit from a doctor showing that the 
grandmother had died peacefully in 
bed, with him attending her! 

Well, I was up there Thursday 
night having a gabfest with him and 
I remarked that something that was 
spoken of was impossible. He jumped 
me. Said nothing was impossible, 
and went on to root in that memory 
of his and produce case after case 
of impossible things that had hap- 
pened. 

Then he asked if I had found any 
good stamps lately. I said no, that 
I didn’t think there were any more 


left in the state to be found. He said 
that was nonsense, that no town had 
ever been fully cleaned out. That 
there were always people who never 
were reached—people who didn’t read 
the stamp stories in the papers or 
listen to the radio about them or 
didn’t even see the stamp acs in their 
town papers, and so on and so on. I 
argued with him, for the fun of the 
thing mostly, and he got so warm he 
finally said. “I could pick up that 
telephone and find more stamps in a 
week than you do in a year’.” 

“How?” I said. “You can’t sim- 
ply telephone to Tom, Dick and Harry 
and have them produce old stamps 
like a magician pulls rabbits out of 
a hat.” 

“Why not,” he came back. “I’ve 
just finished telling you of a dozen 
things that are harder than that.” 

“This is different,’ I declared. 
“You would at least have to know 
that you were talking to an old fam- 
ily, so there might be a possibility 
of their having something.” 

“Not at all! You simply use a lit- 
tle initiative and the thing will work 
itself out all right.” 


43 


I was kinder mad by then, it was 
such nonsense, so I thought I’d settle 
the argument and I said, “All right, if 
you think it’s easy, let’s see you prove 
by 

“TI will,” he barked. “Gimme that 
suburban telephone directory.” 

Now comes the impossible part of 
the story. He threw the book open, 
stabbed his finger down on a name, 
grabbed the phone and said, “Gimme 
Downers Grove 267-W.” Then he 
grinned wickedly at me while he 
waited. I grinned back, for I knew 
it was just a bluff, but my grin faded 
away pretty soon. This was the con- 
versation as I got it then and after- 
wards. 

“Hello! Is this Mr. Geiger? Have 
you got any old family letters?” 

“Have I what? Who is this?” 

“I want to know if you have any 
old family letters or anything of that 
sort. If so I want to buy them for 
the old postage stamps in them. You 
don’t know me, but I just thought 
you might have something of the sort. 
Some old postage stamps are worth 
a good deal of money.” 

“Who told you I might have any?” 

“Nobody. I just had a hunch that 
you might be the man I’m looking 
for to buy some.” 

(Continued on page 49) 








FOREIGN MIXTURE 

From Missions in Czecho-Slovakia, Ireland, France 
and Germany. Stamps of many values from many 
pppoe countries, All mixed to-gether. Put up 

~ unpicked jet as received. % Ib. 65¢c; 1 
ib $1.15; 3 lbs. $3.25. 

u. S. MISSION MIXTURE 
On paper. Current and Obselete issues. High and 
—* Unpicked % Ib. 50c; 1 Ib. 85c; 3 Ibs. 
a 


U. S. PRECANCEL MIXTURE 
Positively unpicked. Many repeat orders being re 
ceived. 400 for $1.00; % lb. $2.75: 1 - $5.00. 

ARTHUR D. HANSE 
1143 Asbury Ave. Winnetkd, ih 











82 MIXTURES 
described !n detail in my big 1935 1 
sent free on request. European Gov't a 
Mission, French, British and Dutch Colo- 
nies, South America, Philippines, etc. 

Assorted sample Ib. of Gov’t mixtures, 
50; 7 oz., $2.00. A 65-lb. lot —, ™ 
best of everything for $16.50. 56 
. S., $2.50, Postage extra. tO 
A, E. PADE sp 


1324 S. Race Denver, Colo. 














lection. Blk. of four, 15c; 
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ONE CENT BLUE “ERROR” 


I have a few blocks and sheets of the 1c Chicago Imperf Issue in a very 
beautiful shade of ULTRAMARINE BLUE! 
full sheet of 25, 95c; one blk. ultramarine and 


one normal green block, 25e; one normal and one green sheet, $1.35. 


THREE CENT CHICAGO IN RED! 


As a complement to the above blue imperfs I offer the three cent of the 
same issue in ROSE-RED instead of violet. 
almost crimson and make a deciding contrast with the regular issue. 
red, 10c; blk. of four, 50c; full sheet of 25, $2.00; or if you wish both singles 
normal and red, 14c; both blks. of four, 65c; both sheets of 25, $2.85. 


Postage Is Extra on Ail Orders; Satisfaction Is Guaranteed, 
WILLIAM H. ORSHEFSKY 
70 West 55th Street 


A very nice piece for any col- 


These are a very strong red— 
Single 
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Bayonne, N. J. | 
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(President—Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., Suite 
gia I Union Central Building, Cincinnati, 


Vice- President—R. J. Broderick, 294 East 
Johnson St., Fond du Lac, ‘Wisconsin. 

Secretary—Frank L. Coes, Coes Square, 

. Worcester, Massachusetts. 

‘Treasurer—Claude D. Millar, 2041 Calvin 
Cliff, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Auction Manager — Georges Creed, 5827 
Hoffman Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 








- 


Sales and Air Department—A. E. Hussey, 
hod Mantew, 3457 Dury Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Exchange Department — D. Mart 
Manager, 310 Citizens Building 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Precancel and Buro Print Dept.—Philo A. 
Foote, Manager, 79 South Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Counterfeit Detector—Georges Creed, 5827 
Hoffman Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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International Secretary—W. Hayden Collins, 927 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D, C. 


Librarian—W. R. Ricketts, 1577 Wyoming Avenue, 


Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


Assistant Librarian—H. V. Backman, 931 Corgie St., Cape May, New Jersey. 
Historian—N. R. Hoover, 46 Woodland Ave., New Rochelle, gl oe 


Board of Directors—Pres. Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., Vice-Pres. R. J. 
F. P, McGay, Francis H. Bralilard "Col. 
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L. Coes, Dr. D. G. 
N. R. Hoover. 
Executive Committee—Pres. Dr. F. M. Coppock, 
Jr., Sec, Frank L. Coes, Chairman Dr. N, P. 
McGay, N. R. Hoover. 


Bray, Dr. N. 


"- = wk Claude D. Millar, Sec. 
B. Wilcox, Miss Helen Hussey, 


Board of Appeals—H. H. Marsh, Chairman, 1873 
Ingleside Terrace, N. W., Washington, D, C., 
Alden H. Whitney, James F, Casey Jr. 





SECRETARY’S REPORT 

(Items for this report must be in the Secretary’s hands on 
or before the 10th day of the month preceding publication. 
Mémbers who fail to receive this magazine should notify the 
publisher, but changes of address, to be effective, should be 
sent to the Secretary, and to insure delivery of the magazine 
must be received by the Secretary prior to the 10th day of 
the month preceding publication.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
George A, Agnew, 323 So. Garey Ave., Pomona, California, age 
54, real estate. By C. L. Agnew. 
Edwin L. Ballard, 31 South Street, Foxboro, 
broker. By Frank L, Coes, Sec, ((0034.) 
Clyde L. Bessey, 1127 Arthur St., Wausau, Wis., age 34, sales- 
man. By Cleo E, Smith. (1030.) 

Byron A. Brown, 817 Steuben, Wausau, Wis., age legal, sales- 
man. By Cleo E. Smith. (1000.) 

Dr. Carl D. Bruckner, Suite 632, 123 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., age 54, doctor. By Georges Creed. (1230.) 

Joseph B. Busholtz, D.D.S., 308 W. North Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis., age 31, dentist. By R. J. Broderick, V.P. (1004.) 

R. C. Buckey, 35 West 5th St., Dayton, Ohio, age legal, stamp 
dealer. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1000.) 

Ray A. Burns, 1711 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., age 45, 
dept. mgr. By J. Edw. Vining. (1000.) 

Wm. T. Butterworth, 215 Laurel Place, San Rafael, California, 
age 62, auto upholstry. By F, R. Rice. (1030.) 

John F,. Coleman, Box 14, Smithboro, N. Y., age 35, mail order. 
By Percival D. Bailey, M.D. (1000.) 
Franklin Crouch, 1326 Main St., Kansas City, Mo., 
stamp dealer, By Helen Hussey, R.V.P, (1000.) 
Faris Milkem Hajjar, Box 712, Beirut, Lebanon, Syria, age 31, 
merchant. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1000.) 

Creighton C. Hart, (Midwest Finance Co.), 308 Commerce Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., age 30, owner. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. 

George H. Hendrickson, 296 Brook Ave., Bronx, N, Y., N. Y., 
age 31, electrician. By Roy Marti. 

PR, T. Jackson, 545 Warren Crescent, Norfolk, Va., 
chemist, By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1200.) 

Charles F. Krischan, 1874 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., age 28, 
manager. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. 

June M. Pearsall, 630 North 23rd St., 
student. By B. M. Robbins. (1000.) 

Chas, D. Reimers, Flatiron Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas, age 62, 
stamp dealer. By M. E. Robbins. 
Eugenio Reinhardt, 9 Calle Poniente 1-C, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, C. A., age 43, dealer. By Donald Martin, 
Edwin Rothouse, 4713 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa., age 23, 
salesman. By B. M. Robbins, (1234.) 

Oliver W. Steele, 4th & Market Sts., St. Louis, Mo., age 40, 
manufacturer. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1200.) 

Mrs. Caroline Vining, 4607 Lexington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., age 
22, housewife. By J, Edw. Vining. 

Theodore R.. Wiesman, 2684 So. Clement Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis., age 35, elec. eng. By C. R. Oestreich. (1030.) 

Paul V. Woolley, 4627 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., age 40, 


Mass., age 49, 


age 29, 


age 35, 


Allentown, Pa., age 11, 


elec. eng. By Joseph R. Thomas. (1230.) 
John H. Wright, 1917 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va., age 41, 
secretary. By H. M. Thomas Jr. (1200.). 





Mark S. Zerfing, Box 212, Elizabethville, Pa., age 29, foreman. 
By M. E. Robbins. (1230.) 

(If no objections are received and references are passed, the 
above applicants will be enrolled April 1, 1935, of which fact 
they will please take notice. Courtesy card will be issued as 
provided by the By-Laws to allow departmental contact. Please 
report to the Secretary unsolicited sendings or unethical use 
of this application list.) 


APPLICATION FOR RE-INSTATEMENT 
1823 Radomir A. Kazanjieff, 47th St. and Buffalo Ave., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., age 50, chemist. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1200.) 
(Application for re-instatement will receive card ten days 
after publication if no objection is entered.) 


APPLICATIONS PENDING 
Robert G. Cowan Myron L. Powell 
Fred E. Brammer, M.D. Frank J. Prunhuber 
Russell E. Channing Gladys L. Rohrs 
Erik F. Hurt Louis E. Rolle 
Stillman F. Kelley Miss E. Johanna Schmidt 
Donald Knight Mrs. Grace Spross 
Harold W. Leath Robert W. Turner 
Carl W. Lounsberry Horace B. Tuttle 
Mary C. McEldowney Otto G. Vieth Jr. 
Augustus C. Medinger H. E, Wingfield 
Edwin W, Oldham Jesse M. Wolf 
Meriam B, Packard Herbert H. Wolleson 


(If no objections are entered and references are passed the 
above applicants will be enrolled March 1, 1935.) 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

John N. Deglman, Lock Box 1017, Marquette, Mich., to 
Lock Box 444, Tomahawk, Wis, 

John T. Gurnett, from 372 Dundee Ave., to 36 N. Edison 
St., Elgin, Ill. 

Milton E, Harris, from Box 245, Legion, Texas, to Box 
508, San Antonio, Texas. 

L. J. Hohmann, to 3185 Parsifal Place, Bronx County, 
New York City, N. Y.. 

George Curtis Job, from 8 Roweland Ave., 
Place, Delmar, N. Y. 

John J. Luckenbach, from 149 Clinton Ave., to 55 Han- 
son Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
W. W. MacLaren, from 2979 Hampshire Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to 1942 4th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Walter G. MacPeek, from 1103 Vermont Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C., to 324 E.. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Stephen S. Ridgely, from 3121 Brighton St., to 617 Hearst 
Tower, Baltimore, Md. 

I, Bromley Seeley, from 1 Fifth Ave., to 20 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Thomas A, Watson, from Box 206, to 268 New Dorp Lane, 
New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y. 


RESIGNATIONS TENDERED 
Claude H. Glase, P., O. Box 215, Reading, Pa. 
Dr. C. Leonard Albright, University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va, 
RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED 
Wm. §, Linte. 


6876 
7159 
7216 
4777 
513 to 140 Adams 
7107 
5876 
6981 
6267 
6440 


5021 


5903 
6523 
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NEW MEMBERS ADMITTED 


7375 William E. Allen, 13 Old Fort St., Fort Edward, New 
York. (G.-C.) 

7376 Frank A, Bickert, Lee House, Washington, D. C. (S.; 
Ger. Cols.) (1230.) 

7377 Hans Blumberg, 89 Ossipee Rd., Somerville, Mass. (G.-C.; 


U.S. & foreign; Pre-Cans.; Bu, Pts.) (1234.) 


7378 Clem J. Boetter, 17 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. (S.; U.S.; 
Can.; Bu. Pts.; coil pairs.) (0004.) 
7379 John B. Brain, 734 No. 57th St., Omaha, Nebr, (S.; U.S.; 


Egypt.) (1204.) 

Daniel V. Brodhead, 1237 N, Edgemont, 

Calif. (S.; U.S. postal issues.) (1230.) 

Robert L. Chapman, P, VU. Box 227, Canton, Ohio. 
U.S, & Foreign.) (1230.) 

Emanuel L. Cohen, 377 Jackson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
(G.-C.) (1200.) 

Lloyd C. Dell, 3059 Arcadia Ave., Omaha, Nebr, (S.; U.S. 
mint.) 1204.) 


7380 Los Angeles, 


7381 (G.-C.; 
7382 


7383 


7384 George S. Elpern, 205 East 69th St., New York, N. Y. 
(G.-C.; U.S.) (1000.) 

7385 Phillip B. Green, P. O. Box 14, Portsmouth, N. H. (G.-C.; 
U.S.) (1000.) 


William F. Hart, 868 Saunders-Kennedy Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr. (S.; U.S. mint.) (1204.) 
J. Vincent Heuer, Box 7048, Kansas City, 


7386 


Mo, (G.-C.; 


7387 


U.S.) (1000.) 

7388 Henry M. Luethke, 724 Frederick, Cumberland, Md. (col. 
of U.S. only. Any king but pre-cans.) (1030.) 

7389 Frank A. Morrill, Box 125, Norwood, Mass, (G.-C. of 


U.S. and Canada.) (1230.) 
37380 Sigmund C. Mandell, 754 Greenwood Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
G.-C.; S.) (1000.) 
Roland C. Noe, 2235 Clanery Ave., Norwood, O, (G.-C.; 
S.; Confd. States & U.S.; also foreign.) (1030.) 
Edwin A, Schiotzhauer, Locust Valley, N. Y. (U.S.) 
Vernie Slayter, P. O, Box 333, Schofield Barracks Sta., 
Honolulu, Hawali. (G.-C.; U.S. issues including air 
mail, unused blocks.) (1230.) 


7391 


7392 
7393 


7394 Ina C. True, 4452 North Ave., San Diego, Calif. (G.-C.) 
(1004.) 

7395 Nathaniel R, Whitney, Box 292, Glendale, Ohio. 

7396 Charles L. Wilhelm, 6809. Bradley Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


(G.-C.; foreign historical ang pictorial.) (1000.) 


RE-INSTATED 


Walter A. Keightley, Flat 3, 27 Great Quebec St., Lon- 
don, W, I., England. (S.; U.S.A. & Jamaica.) (1000.) 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4400 


6402 Maximilian Lutzel, 1834 49th St., 

6426 Henry O. Nouss, 3828 Dover Place, St. Louis, Mo. (G.-C.; 
S.;) (1004.) 

6451 Russell E. Oakley, 208 Ellerdine Road, Hounslow, Middx., 
England. 

6247 John F. D. Wenzel, 7666 So. Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
(G.-C.) (1000.) 

DECEASED 

900 H. C. Burns, 12 Beaton Apts., 334 First St., Niagara 

Falls, N. Y. Died suddenly, May 31, 1934. Report 


received this month. 
1861 Peter Hansen, 1304 East Court Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Died August 11, 1934. Report received this month, 
BRANCH CHARTER GRANTED BY BOARD 
Branch No. 40 Marathon County Philatelic Society, Wausau, 
; Wisconsin. 


MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY 








Total membership January 11, 1935.....-+eeeeeereecsererecee 1,523 
New members admitted ...-ceccecccceeeseescrces 22 
Re-instated .....cccccccccscccccccccccscccscccoses 5 27 
Resignations accepted ....-sseeesecereeeerseerees 1 1,550 
TIGCORRDE nc vcccwccnrcestetrescteves#ecsgesecetoss 2 3 
1,547 


Total membership for February 11, 1935..... 
(Applications received, 26; applications for re-instatement, 1; 
applications pending, 24.) 
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BOOSTER LIST 


The following have proposed applicants since the beginning of 
the fiscal year, August 10, 1934: .F. L. Coes, Sec., 44; Helen 
Hussey, R.V.P., 30; J. Edw. Vining, 8; A. H. Gyngell, 7; V. N. 
Conzemius, 4; Dr. F. M. Coppock Jr., Pres., 3; Georges Creed, 
Philo A. Foote, C. J. Gifford, C,. H. Hamlin, F. R. Rice, B. M. 
Robbins, M, E. Robbins, Cleo E. Smith, H. M. Thomas Jr., 
2 each; C. L. Agnew, Dr. W. L. Babcock, Percival D. Bailey, 
M.D., C. J.Broderick, V.P., H. J, Burbach, Armand Creed, 
Fernand Creed, Benj. Dubose, Buel A. Fuller, Horace Gun- 
thorp, Joseph Hoffman, V. P. Kaub, R.V.P., Homer G. Kelley, 
Roger Marbel, H. H. Marsh, Roy Marti, D. W. Martin, Phil 
Max, C. R. Oestreich, R. P. Oswald, Mrs. J, A. Owen, Ralph 
W. Porter, Percy Sloane, J. D. Stevenson, Jos. R. Thomas, 
C. H. Williams, C. Stuart Williams, C, R. Wright, one each. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Please note, the “chain letter’ idea seems to be becoming a 
racket. While we do not want to harm interest, keep deserving 
shut-ins from having stamps, or even trouble their collecting, 
we must warn members receiving chain letters to check the 
named recipient of stamps. 


We have had four such prior to this writing, which came 
from other places, and were seemingly patterned after each 
other. A later one has turned up in our Galva, Ill, branch. 
The one asking for stamps is close by the Secretary's office, 
and to date no such collector appears to be known at the 
address given. 


but when question 
It is his 


We should gladly help our members, 
arises, ask the Secretary before sendings are made. 
job to aid. If the letter looks phony, ask anyway. 


The secretary would again request members who know of 
deaths to notify him with date and information. It is better 
to have this information duplicated than not to receive it until 
a lapse of many months, 


Many things have come to our desk this month which can 
be classified into many groups. The first with relation to the 
chain letter business; the second, a lot of misdirected energy 
requesting the society to write protests to the postoffice and 
to present various resolutions. In the case of branch resolu- 
tions, this has been done, but the secretary would point out 
that many protests from one person, no matter who originated 
the document, are far less effective than many protests from 
many persons through their individual Congressional members. 
The loss of time is also a factor as your protest promptly 
placed in your members hand will get to the proper point before 
the secretary can repeat and rewrite your document. The 
third group is a series of very hot protests regarding the so- 
called “end of the Selander matter.” It is sufficient to say 
here that the society is not satisfied, that it has not received 
the usual inter-society courtesy and it has not accepted the 
dropping of the gentleman in question for non-payment of 
dues as the end of the controversy. The matter is thus pub- 
licly introduced into this report because of the many letters 


from members that still remain unanswered for lack of time. 


You will note the addition of a new branch, which is the 
effort of our Vice President R. J. Broderick, and we wish to 
call attention to the fact that Wisconsin is now carrying more 
than her proportion of active branches. We congratulate Mr. 
Broderick and his staff of Regional Vice Presidents in Wis- 
consin. 


It is not customary to give departmental notice here, but for 
reasons directly connected with interest, we suggest that mem- 
bers who are interested in pre-cancels prior to Bureau Prints, 
get themselves into communication with Mr. Foote, He states 
that there is a lot of very high class pre-cancel material that 
is being neglected, with more coming in daily, and he has 
every reason to believe that much of it would be considered 
very desirable if presented to serious collectors of the older 
issues. 


Please notice that hereafter we will endeavor to publish the 
officers of branches as fast as elections occur. Naturally we 
cannot publish branch offices or acting secretaries unless we are 
informed as has been previously requested. Yours, 

F. L. COES, Secretary 
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1935 
Value 
$56,528.63 
3,504.75 


SALES MANAGER’S REPORT FOR JANUARY, 
Books in department January 1, 1935 1,924 
Books received in January, 1935 


$60,033.38 
Books retired in January, 1935 $7,426.74 
Books in department February 1, 1935 $52,606.64 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. E. HUSSEY, M.D. 
Sales Manager 


The sales during the past month have improved and we really 
believe that times will improve in the stamp game. The great 
trouble we are having is to get the material. Now since the 
customs charge of a consular invoice is not needed on stamps 
coming into this country, we hope that foreign members will 
send us plenty of new books. We are in need of new issues 
of all countries, especially Br. Cols. 

The Jumbo lots are still in great demand, and we have more 
special lots out now than ever before. If you have not tried 
a Jumbo, ask for one at once, 

Please remember there are no U.S. in the large lots. Who 
has a fine lot of U.S.? If you will submit some fine books 
we are sure that sales will be good and you will receive a 
check on account as soon as the books have earned it, Right 
now is the time to help your society. Get a new member at once. 
All you have to do is ask your friend to join. Get your blanks 
from the secretary or write us and you will get what is wanted 
at once. Remember, if you have not tried the sales depart- 
ment, we have the goods, so get your name on the lists at 
once. A posta) will do. We want to serve all. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. E. HUSSEY, M.D. 
3457 Dury Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PRECANCEL AND BUREAU PRINT DEPARTMENT 
MEMBERS OF THE S. P.A.: 

It has often been said that we never miss a thing of value 
until we lose it. Wonder if the value of the Exchange Depart- 
ment is fully realized by present members of the society? Our 
newer members investigate the same, find it good and enter 
and right away enjoy the greatest single benefit of the society, 
as I see it. With this as a fact, how can we get our present 
members to realize the full value of this privilege right under 
their nose, so to speak? 

There seems to be an under-current of thought that an ex- 
change means an outlet for the junk that cannot be _ sold 
through sales books. Let me disillusion you right now if you 
ever did have that thought. If anything, our earnest exchangers 
are more critical of the condition. I am always advising: mem- 
bers not to try to put in their “off stuff. You have the privi- 
lege of trying it at reduced rates under existing rules, but none 
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of it moves and you will have raised a false hope in most cases. 

We have most any grade to offer, from just ordinary run to 
some of the finest books, running up into the hundreds of 
dollars per book. Thus we can assure you of an equal grade 
in return, Only rule we have had in any way making it free 
stamps for stamps, has been the reservation of our U.S. for 
those who also enter and desire U.S. With so many offering 
other items and desiring U.S. in return, it should be obvious 
why this had to be done. 

Why not read over some of the remarks in this report for 
the last month or two and get into the swing of it and try 
out this most efficient department of your society? Did you 
know that it is the only society conducted exchange depart- 
ment that has been successful and continually expanded with 
complete satisfaction to members? It’s a fact, men! 

We need recent newer issues, all countries, Dan. W. Indies, 
Scandinavian issues, British Colonials, better sort, French 
Colonials, better grade. Air mails of all countries, Austria, 
and now some demand for fine early 19th century European. 
Netherlands and Colonies continue strong. Precancels are con- 
tinuing strong, with demand on Bureaus most strong. 

Fraternally, 
‘ DONALD M. MARTIN 


EXCHANGE MANAGER’S REPORT 

Value 

$3,816.97 
182.37 


Books on hand January 1, 1935 
Books received during January, 1935 


Books on hand February, 1935 $3,999.34 


No books returned during January. 

We can use more books of good Bureau Prints in singles, 
coil pairs and blocks. This material is in demand if priced 
right and in good condition, 

Where are the boys who collect bicentennial precancels? J] 
have many books of good material on hand and would like to 
get them into the hands of interested parties. Don’t be afraid 
to tell us what you want along this line. 

Do any of our members collect 2 cent Black Harding precan. 
cels? I have several books of these and other commemoratives 
on hand at prices that should find them a home in some col- 
lection in a a short time. If you collect this kind of mate- 
rial, why let these go begging when a card will bring them 
to you? 

With part 2 of the precancel catalog out, there should be a 
lot of interest shown in those states which have prices up to 
date for the first time in years. Many of our books were priced 
by the 1930 catalog and there certainly are plenty of bargains 
in them. Better send for a selection before these are recalled 
for revision of prices to conform with new catalog. 

Several books of park precancels now in stock ang will be 
glad to get these to interested parties. 

We mount and catalog stamps, 

PHILO A. FOOTE 








IT SEEMS TO ME 


By 


FRANK L. Coes, Secretary, S. P. A. 


N°? MATERIAL use quoting Shake- 

speare about “protesting too 
much” or what seems smelly in Den- 
mark, or other equally well-known 
things. People forget so quickly 
what is logical and what is their 
own feverish idea of corrective 
method. If a “Fillum” star gets fan 
mail, as I have on this “Imperforate 
protest” matter, I cannot blame any 
of them for hiring a squad of sten- 
ogs. 

“Call me Jim” is certainly getting 
into the limelight and ought to be 
pleased, because he still asserts “ev- 
ery knock is a boost.” Seemingly 
every branch, every village club, most 
high school clubs, and individuals 
galore have formulated a “cure” for 


the “imperforate sheet” thing. Some 
call it petty favoritism, some things 
that sound much worse, and all agree 
it is a smirch on the P.O.D. and the 
bureau system which will never be 
lived down. 

All our Arabian and otker dialect 
friends who have vapored over the 
“Shebecks” and the attached “scan- 
dal” cannot fail to see a new outlet 
for vituperation, in the making of 
protests. These run all the way 
from printing enough imperforate 
Mother’s Day to “go around to all 
collectors—to asking a Congressional 
order of disapproval and a forced re- 
turn of all the donated sheets, and 
with variations running through fine, 


-dismissal and all that. Almost every 


letter with these “cures” asks my 
protest in the Society rame and an 
immediate sending to (seemingly) 
Congress individually and collective- 
ly the Cabinet and the President. The 
cure should be applied, by the pro- 
testing club or individual to the Con- 
gressional members in that area. If 
previous Congresses have been called 
“rubber-stamp” Congresses, this one 
will be better called a “mimeograph 
Congress,”for its deeds are pre-or- 
dained, ordered and arranged; then 
enacted. So your protest on the 
“acts and deeds” of James Alyosius 
that upset you should go to your 
Congressman. If he has pep enough 
to be an individual with a mind, and 
a will of his own, perhaps you will 
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get action. Perhaps not. But the 
sending of protests (ours is already 
sent) to the P.O.D. is “carrying 
coals to Newcastle,” and obviously 
misdirected energy. Tell your Con- 
gressmen. Tell them zlainly. Offer 
remedies if you feel so disposed. Tell 
them who your club members are 
and how many there are of them. 
Kick. And if the “yes man” does not 
reply, repeat it with trimmings, ad 
lib. That is the line that will bring 
results. 


As I said, it is a sad commentary 
on the high and holy fetishes of the 
P.O.D. named, respectively, Precedent 
and Dignity, that the greatest rule 
infraction in the departmental his- 
tory should be committed by the one 
man who could commit an infraction 
without being hauled into court for 
it. After that, most anything can 
happen. Let’s turn to brighter 
things. 


a 


MANY moons ago there were long 
and learned dissertations on the 
difficulty of getting the high values 
of certain countries “postally used.” 
This in British Colonials was because 
of the “postage and revenue” use of 
the stamps. Notable in the South 
African and Ceylon issues, but of 
course elsewhere in smaller values. 
But history repeats. Now comes a 
learned and adept collector to point 
out that “used” airmails of some 
issues (the list is too like a full cata- 
log) are practically nonexistent. That 
many of these airmail issues, after 
current postal rates, are likely never 
to be used except on “manufactured” 
covers, and not often on those be- 
cause of cost, lack of demand and 
the obvious “hand-made” effect of 
such covers. Similarly, Soviet airs, 
used, are not in any great number 
available. But there, due to the 
Soviet agency making covers, the can- 
celed items can well be called “can- 
celed to order’ bécause the covers 
are never “flown!” Seemingly the 
lust for mint specimens has caused 
air collectors to overlook this fact. 
Further, it has caused the catalog 
man to overlook 2 good t. For ex- 
ample, Central American covers with 
the odd values are actually worth 
far more than the mint items. It is 
easy to predict that eventually we 
shall see many of these priced three 
or four times mint, for used condi- 
tion, and then what? Fakes galore? 
Very likely. 


A similar condition to many of the 
postwar issues of Europe. Easy to 
buy for a cent or two mint, but 
wholly out of the market used. But 
you say, “the catalog prices them 
used.” Naturally. The catalog men 
wants used to fill his stock just as 
you do, and he is not dumb enough to 
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put the price up if he can get the 
items at low rates. But if he has 
a stock, the price will go up “like 
Gilroy’s kite,” and nothing can stop 
it except a flood of used on positively 
genuine used covers. Not a great 
likelihood of such a thing. 


<a 


Comes a school teacher lady with 

a genuine grouch. Says she: 
“What utter dumbness in the design- 
ing department allowed the Parks to 
be issued so that the value sequence 
prevented artistic mounting?” Well, 
lady, for all to hear and read. Likely 
the dumbness was not in the depart- 
ment or the bureau or even in the 
P.O.D. at all, but in the Congressional 
Posts Committee. Difficult to list the 
“comparative public value” of parks; 
the number to be issued; and the 
most desirable value for a _ picture 
without upsetting the self-important 
ideas of some area, or “go-getter” 
Congressman, or some _ self-seeking 
park administrator. Still and all, the 
set is hard to mount, and the lady’s 
idea might well be offered to the 
P.O.D. as a measure of sensible and 
reasonable effort to be supplied to 
future “horse blanket” issues. It 
ought not to be difficult to accom- 
plish this if the bureau was let alone, 
the designers aided and not ordered. 
Might add something about <r‘ors of, 
ink as well, but likely that would be 
balked by the budget head as allow- 
ing a chance for excessive spending 
of funds to obtain an “artistic effect” 
merely. To that guy, red is red, and 
similarly blue is blue, and green just 
green. That shades, or tints, or 
washed out colors result from penny 
pinching is no interest of his. Keep 
the cost down, and if you don’t like 
the hue, shade, color or apology for 
it—that is “too bad.” 


— 


EEMS as if we would eventually 
get some real “tough” letters from 
schoo] heads about “short sets.” 


A six-page sereed from a high 
school professor indicates his com- 
plete disapproval. “Vh;? “A short 
set is not the aid it is supposed to 
be because it is usually the current 
postal rates (1-2-3-4) plus the ‘reg- 
istration’ rate, or else it is compiled 
from the parts of the issue that are 
printed in large numbers and wholly 
omits the ones that will not be so 
common because of issue ratios.” That 
is natural, and logical. Read on. But 
the youth, having spent his funds in 
a short set, discovers that it fills 
part only, and that unless he moves 
almost as soon as the issue appears, 
he will be faced by gaps which he 
cannot fill. Ever—that is a dis- 
couragement in a cellophane envel- 
ope. He discusses cure, but beyond 
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altruistic dreams, his panaceas are 
futile as actual aids. 


Repeatedly have the dealers been 
chided for double-crossing their own 
best interests. They say openly that 
the “general collector” is the back- 
bone of collecting. Then they go 
home and gaily continue the making 
of “specialists,” often to the exclusion 
of all general countries. U. S. only 
or U.S. and B.N.A, Sometimes they 
add Central America. So the air 
mail urge has made air specialists and 
air issue dealers. Many handling 
nothing else. 

Admitting that it is hard to break 
through such a method, there is one 
thought the professor has which is 
good. “Despite the ballyhoo about 
this country, or any country being 
‘self-sufficient,’ there is actually no 
such thing. China might have been 
at one time, and Japan, too, but they 
surely are not at present, and the 
busier and more varied interests of 
other countries make them even less 
‘self-sufficient.’ I defy you to pick 
out a country that has all the natural 
or manufacturing essentials in its bor- 
ders, or that raises enough and varied 
enough food to feed its people. Thus, 
‘self-sufficiency’ is a misnomer. And 
as this indicates ‘export and import’ 
or general world trade, we should 
train youth to understand products, 
coinages, peoples, trade routes and 
trade facts. I contend that nowhere 
are these things easier of under- 
standing, accumulation and absorp- 
tion than in ‘general stamp collect- 
ing.’ ” 

Good work, professor, and you are 
100 per cent right. Some of the deal- 
ers may be well enough educated to 
understand all that. But if not, the 
argument is still good and a “general 
collector” has enough to interest him 
to keep him off sub-specialties, which 
will never teach him much and will 
surely harm his eyesight. How about 
“chrome spots, re-entries, shifts and 
plate errors?” And a few more. 

Frankly, the Prof has a good argu- 
ment, and there is real interest in 
the thought. 

—j— 

GEEMS we can learn every day 

from these Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and also how lucky the shut-ins are 
to have such friends. And they are 
bright kids, too. That means they 
think with their heads —ad fingers as 
well as remember their “good deed.” 
I found some “albums” have been 
made for a shut-in that are novel, 
handy, adapted to the patient and so 
cheap as to be interesting to others. 
The Scouts (both boys and girls in 
this) took a linen hinged stock book 
page with a pocket partition, like the 
ones used by dealers. The !inen used 
as a hinge (after the outer card strip 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Conducted by EDWIN Brooks 


_ March 4, Harrisburg, Pa.—The ses- 
quicentennial anniversary .of the 
founding of Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania and the fixing of Harrisburg 
(capitol of Pennsylvania) as the 
county seat. The mayor will auto- 
graph a few covers. Send your en- 
velopes ready to go to John A. Fritch- 
ey, M. D., 2016 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Commemoratives on 
wrappers appreciated. 

March 15, St. Petersburg, Fla.— 
To honor the arrival of H. M. S. 
Danae at St. Petersburg, Fla., about 
March 15, the Chamber of Commerce 
will sponsor a cachet of “Welcome.” 
No postcards will receive the cachet 
and no postage dues will be accepted. 
To insure a good cachet all covers 
should be standard 6% size, sealed, 
stamped with first class postage and 
ready to be mailed. March 15 is the 
deadline for this event. Address the 
wrappers to H. E. Warner, cachet 
director, P. O. Box 1795, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Do not send direct to the 
Chamber of Commerce as the volume 
of incoming mail at this time of the 
year would delay your covers. 

March 17, Cliffside, New Jersey.— 
Daniel Puglis, 406 Morningside Ave., 
Cliffside, N. J. will sponsor a cachet 
for St. Patrick’s day. Envelopes 
6% unstuffed and unsealed. 


March 19, Nashville, Tenn.—Rob- 
ert S. Kelly, 204 Spring St., N. E. 
Station Postoffice, Nashville, Tenn., 
will sponsor on March 19, 1935 a 
cachet commemorating the 75th an- 
niversary of the birth of William 
Jennings Bryan. Covers will be post- 
marked at Salem, Ill., where he was 





FIRST DAY COVERS—National Aweie 2 
—R. C. Schaffer, 1833 California St., 
W., Washington, D. C. Sai2628 





COVERS! Information and Catalogue, 
6c.—The Fairway, F. St., Washington, 
D. C. aul2231 











A Profitable Discovery 


awaits you in an investigation of THE 
FAIRWAY COVER SERVICE—a service 
for the collector of covers. Information 
and our 1935 catal ~, with a sample 
cover sent for lbc, ° je53 


THE FAIRWAY 
610 F St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








born, at 9 A. M. on March 19, 1935. 
There will be three colors used. 
Meaning that if three covers are sent 
each one will be cacheted in a differ- 
ent color. All covers must be accom- 
panied by three cents per cover for 
forwarding for postmark. This. will 
be a printed cachet. Send three, six, 
or nine covers. 


March 22 (closing date).—The 75th 
anniversary of the Pony Express will 
be commemorated by O. R. Watts, 
Chester, Pa. with a series of 12 
cachets in various forms or colors, 
and will cover the whole Pony Ex- 
press route from St. Joseph, Mo. to 
San Francisco, at the approximate 
time the rider reached each station. 
Included, will be one mailed from San 
Francisco at the time the western 
rider left ‘for St. Joseph. Send cov- 
ers unsealed but stuffed and ready to 
go, accompanied by one cent per cover 
for forwarding to the proper point 
of mailing. If the whole series are 
not desired, state your preference. 
Postage dues refused, commemora- 
tives appreciated. Closing date March 
22. Proof seen, cachets good. For 
the benefit of those interested only 
in Naval cancels, Mr. Watts will mail 
from eight ships that tie up with 
states and cities along the Pony Ex- 
press route. This entails an enor- 
mous amount of work, so give the 
sponsor a break and get covers off 
immediately. 


April 3, New York City.—Louis 
Bernstein, 2 Lafayette St., plans to 
sponsor a printed bi-colored cachet 
commemorating the 75th anniversary 
of the first Pony Express from St. 
Joseph, Mo. One cent forwarding 
charge requested. Closing date March 
22. 


Easter Cachet.—Send covers un- 
sealed but neatly stuffed to H. R. Bel- 
lis, Box 853, Salisbury, N. C., for an 
Easter Cachet to be mailed from 
Faith, N. C. Covers must reach Sal- 
isbury on or before April 19th. En- 
close one cent per cover for forward- 
ing. Parks or commemoratives, espe- 
cially imperfs, appreciated. When 
sending covers, mention this publica- 
tion. 


April 28 or May 5 are the tentative 
dates for ground breaking of the new 
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San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
John D. Long, 779-—Alst Ave., San 
Francisco, is cachet director for this 
event. Two cancellations: may ensue 
as a U. S. vessel is supposed to par- 
ticipate also. 

April 14, 1935, Baltimore, Md.— 
Cachet to commemorate 75th Anni- 
versary of the arrival of the first 
Pony Express Mail delivery to San 
Francisco from St. Joseph. Covers 
will be mailed from San Francisco. 
Stamp for forwarding and commem- 
oratives on outer wrapper, please! 
Printed cachet on open covers only. 
To Louis F. Ditzel, 2332 Calverton 
Height Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

In the Future:—Newton, N. J.— 
The Dow airport at Newton, N. J. 
will be formally opened and dedicated 
soon, the exact date not known, but 
will be some time before April. Send 
all covers to Henry W. Crawford, P. 
O. Box 314, Branchville, N. J. Cov- 
ers should be left unsealed and un- 
stuffed as a souvenir booklet of the 
event will be enclosed. All covers 
will be autographed by pilot and air- 
port officials. Cachet is assured. 

In the Future:—Alameda, Calif.— 
Franch H. James, 716 Santa Clara 
Ave., Alameda, Calif., sends in the 
information that the dedication of 
Hamilton Field will take place some 
time during the month of May. Sug- 
gest sending in your covers and 
marked so that they will be held for 
the proper event. 


“Ger 


S. P. A. Branch 30 
oO 

The Evening Ledger Stamp Club, 
S. P. A. Branch 30 of Philadelphia, 
announces its annual election with 
the following list of officers. Presi- 
dent, Donald Lindsay. Vice-President, 
Vincent Domanski, Jr. Treasurer, 
John Fite. Secretary, John Gelbach 
Board of Governors, Irving Schwarz, 
Wm. Philler, E. Noel Magnus. Sec- 
retary Gelback reports good attend- 
ance and great interest, with steady 
growth. 








U. S.. SPRCIALS 
70 diff. U. S. Commem, A fine lot 
of these popular stamps at...... $1.00 
40 U. S. Commem. on entire cover. 

A scarce collection at .......... -06 
*Washington Bi., complete, 12 values. .90 
*1926, Air., 10-15-20, complete........ 
*War Dept., #1582, cat. $15.00....... 


A. F, SIMIONESCU 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
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TERRITORIAL COVERS 
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“IT A’INT SO” 


(Continued from page 43) 


Well, I won’t try to repeat it all, 
but that fellow, after he got through 
sputtering in surprise and saying he 
couldn’ understand it at all, went on 
to say that a few days before he had 
run across a collection he had made 
in the late 90s and quit on about 
1902. Had gotten immersed in busi- 
ness and forgot all about it until he 
stumbled on it in a box of books the 
other day. and had been wondering 
what it might be worth now. 


The Old Timer said there ought to 
be some good stamps in it, and the 
other fellow said there should be, as 
he had spent quite a bit of money on 
it for a time. Wanted to know who 
the Old Timer was and how they 
could get together. “I can be out 
there in an hour if you want me to 
look it over tonight,” said that old 
rooster. “Make it by 9:30 I guess.” 
And I’m darned if he didn’t fix it up 
right then and there. 


He hung up the phone, twisted that 
handle bar mustache and said, “Come 
on and see the impossible happen,” 
and we went down and hopped into 
his car and lit out. He laughed as 
he told me of Geiger’s astonishment 
at the phone call and added, “May 
not be anything of value in the book, 
but then again there may, and any- 
way I’ll be showing you how to dig 
up stamps.” 

Now I knew he had just taken a 
blind stab at that phone book but I 
couldn’t help asking him if this was 
a put up job. He assured me abso- 
lutely that it was not, that he had 
never heard of the man before in his 
life, and then he went on, “It just 
goes to prove what I said, that any- 
thing can happen. Remember my 
telling you the other day how this 
summer a friend went out in the 
country and bought some old Civil 
War letters for the envelopes, and 
when he got home and started to read 
them he found they were from his 
own grandfather?” I remembered 
that, so I shut up. 


Well, we got out to Downers Grove 
and found Mr. Geiger’s big house and 
went up and rang. A man of about 
fifty odd opened the door and we 
went in. It took about fifteen min- 
utes to get him straightened out 
about that phone call and the Old 
Timer had to tell him exactly how it 
happened. “I never heard of any- 
thing like it in my life,’ he kept say- 
ing, and the Old Timer had to tell 
him the story of those Patriotics and 
some other stories to convince him 
that it was all on the level. At last 
he gave in. 


“I couldn’t imagine how you could 
have found out,” he said finally, “for 
I hadn’t mentioned finding that old 
album to a soul as far I could remem- 
ber. Well, here it is.’ He went over 
to a bookcase and came back with one 
of those little old albums with the 
stiff red covers, tooled in gold. Ex- 
plained that he got the stamp fever 
in his 20s and had been quite en- 
thusiastic for a little while, but then 
had gone into business for himself 
and worked so hard at it he dropped 
stamps entirely. Then he had moved 
and the album had been packed with 
a box of old books that had never been 
opened until a few days ago. Then 
he had, thought of a book he wanted 
to get out for some reason, had 
opened the box and out came the old 
collection. And he handed it over. 


Now you fellows believe it or not, 
just as you please. Me, I still don’t 
believe it, but that was as pretty a 
collection of old U. S. as I have seen 
in many a year. He had the ’47s, a 
five-cent New York and a lot of other 
good stuff up to 1902, including the 
set of Columbians through the one 
dollar, a full set of the Omaha 
stamps, and the darndest thing in 
the whole business was this: He had 
a bunch of stamps in there that he 
had gotten about the time he dropped 
collecting, just as they had come to 
him from dealers, and among them 
was an approval sheet from the J. W. 
Scott Co. with a full set of the 1857 
reprints in unusually good condition, 
evidently picked copies. hey were 
marked with prices and under them 
old J. W. had written with pen, 
“Complete set $35.00.” 


I won’t try to tell-you what else 
was in the book, because I know I 
dreamed it all, but By Gosh! you can 
go over and get the Old Timer to 
show you that set still on the sheet 
with Scott’s writing. He says he is 
going to keep it just that way. 

We spent over an hour there and 
the Old Timer finally walked off with 
the collection, leaving a check for ---. 
Guess I had better not say, but it 
was over two hundred dollars. And 
when we got to his home and went 
over it again he gave me a humdinger 
copy of the first five-shilling Jamaica 
that completed my early sets. Said it 


was for going with him so he wouldn’t, 


be lonesome, and not to tell him any 
more that things can’t happen. I 
won’t! 

Have I tried telephoning? 
not! Think I’m crazy or want to get 
pinched? 
that luck! 


I have: 


No one but him could have’ 


. 











RIBERIA 
COMPLETE SETS 














1906, 4101-13 and 796-808. Postage and Oft.-$1.78 
1918, 3163-75, le to 1.60 
1921, 3 le t 3 75 
1921, #195-208 and 7874-87, Postage and Off.. 2.25 
1923, #4209,13, le to $1, -C ve ~20 
1923, 214-27, le: to: $5_--: “98 
1921, 625-29, Registration, triangles_--------- 

1918, #845-57, Official, le to $5......----.---- 80 
1923, 2888-901. Official, .1e to $5-----=-------- 





Ss. , WELSH, JR, 
Elsmere, N. Y. 
ja63 
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APPROVALS 
‘Choice approvals sent to respon- 
sible parties. Please advise number 


of stamps in your collection. Men- 


tion Hobbies and request 
illustrated price list. 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO. 
Peoria, Ii. 


aa CROWN 99 


TRY IT 
The Newest & Best 
Stamp Hinge on the Market 
ASK YOUR DEALER tfc 


Vo VEYUV ENE Te 





















Handbook of 


NAVAL POSTMARKS 
By JOSEPH M, HALE 
An author’s autographed copy of this, the com- 
plete navalists library, for $1.00, postpaid. 
No naval collector can pi intelligently with- 
os Bs help and information that this valuable book 


‘Order your copy TODAY. mhp 
RICHARD A. HARDIE 
13 Roseville St. Buffalo, N. Y. 














SHADES OF AN OLD TRUNK! 

Some letters over 50 years old; World 
War shades and varieties (U. 8.). Noth- 
ing rare but interesting. Many small town 
postmarks. $1.00 brings you 40 different 
unpicked.. U. S. and Foreign Approvals 
vs. References, mhe 


EDITH ADAMS BROWN 
1 Marble Hill Ave. New York 
(A.P.S, 12769) 











ATTRACTIVE SET 
Complete Mint Turnu - Severin 
Commemorative Issue of Roumania 
only 3 cents to. serious applicants 
for my foreign approvals made up 
of. interesting Pictorials, Commem- 
oratives, Airmail, Semi - Postals, 
etc. mhp 

H. S. PATTERSHALL 

Brooks, Maine 














PRINTED PHILATELIC NEEDS 
WITH YOUR NAME & ADORESS, PREPAID 


100—Approval Sheets ............ -50 
100—Letter Heads 56%x8% ....... -50 
100—Envelopes 6% ..........ecee- -50 
100—Approval Report Blanks . 50 
100—Approval Record Cards ..... 30 

WM. F. THIESE & SONS £63 


10526 Anzac Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 











“This collection of stuffed animals 
is worth hundreds of thousands of. 
dollars,” said a guide as he conducted: 
a party of tourists through the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington. 

“What are they stuffed with? It 
must be money,” commented one of 
the visitors. 
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Wii] AIR. MAIL NEWS AND NOTES [ill 





The Wrights’ First Flight 
va) 


pepe first flight anniversary 

of the Wright brothers, at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., brings the reminder 
that the original airplane, the first 
heavier-than-air machine that ever 
flew with a passenger, is en display 
at the great scientific museum at 
South Kensington, London, instead of 
in its natural home at the Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington. 


The reason goes back to a former 
management of the Smithsonian. That 
management, in order to gain unde- 
served credit for the institution, went 
to the extent of falsifying records to 
discredit the achievement of the 
Wrights. It was expected in this 
way to make a former Smithsonian 
secretary, Samuel P. Langley, seem 
to be the real inventor of heavier- 
than-air flight. Langley, a great 
scientist, but unsuccessful in aero- 
nautics, made no claim for himself 
and was dead before the controversy 
arose, 


Because of the refusal of the 
Smithsonian to correct the falsified 
records, Orville Wright, the surviv- 
ing brother, accepted the invitation 
of the South Kensington museum. Un- 
til the records are corrected the ex- 
hibition of the original airplane in 
England will be a continuing reflec- 
tion on the integrity of the great 
American institution in Washington. 
—Editorial in the Kansas City, Mo. 
Star. 

“ogy 


Roger Williams Covers 
=) 

Collectors are notified that the Rog- 
er Q. Williams Flight scheduled for 
last summer has been postponed until 
this coming spring. At that time, all 
covers on hand will be carried on the 
flight. 





Mint Air Mail Stamps 


New Issue and Approval Service 
Details Upon Request -_ 
Air Mail Price List Sent. Free 
A. H, OLENA 





66 Beaver St. New York, N. Y. 

tfc 
ss AIR MAIL U.S 
1300-Sc ....$ .50 1306-10c....$ .15 
1301-16c.... 2.25 1207-15c.... .20 
1302-24c.... .90 1308-20c.... .25 
1303-8c .... .18  1309-10c.... .20 
1304-16c....  .90 . 1310-5c .... .10 
1305-24c.... 1.00 1311-5c .... .15 


All fine mint copies. Send me 
your want list. mhc4 
CLARK R. PORTER 
575 Myrtle Ave., Albany, New York 




















Lindbergh Proof 


Valued at $2,500 
oO 


A full card proof of the ten cent 
Lindbergh airmail stamp was recent- 
ly placed on exhibition in New York, 
says the New York American. The 
cardboard sheet, about 10 by 8 inches, 
has the die proof of this stamp in its 
center, with the signature of Harry 
S. New, Postmaster-General, and ap- 
proved June 7, 1927, on one side. The 
only copy existent is numbered 66,- 
876, and is valued at $2,500, accord- 
ing to Emil Bruechig, its present 
owner. He further stated he consid- 
ered it one of the rarest of all card- 
board proofs. 


A great portion of its value may be 
attributed to the fact that numerous 
collectors of Lindbergh material aside 
from regular stamp collectors are 
anxious to possess a piece such as 
this. 

“oo" 


Airmail Die Proof Bought 
for $750 
ray 


Philadelphia. — An approved die 
proof of the five-cent beacon airmail 
stamp has been acquired by a local 
collector for $750. Believed to be the 
only copy of this master die proof 
with the Postmaster’s signature of 
approval on it, the large card will 
soon be added to one of the city’s fin- 
est airmail collections. The die proof, 
in carmine and blue, bears the nota- 
tion approved and the signature Har- 
ry S. New, Postmaster-General. 

at Shad 


Lucky Will 

Oo 
Airmail collectors are, no doubt, 
envying Will Rogers. He received 
an airmail letter from Amelia Ear- 
hart, postmarked Honolulu, January 
11, and backstamped Oakdale, Cal., 
January 12. Miss Earhart carried 
this letter on her flight from the is- 
lands to California. Covers coming 
over the ocean on this flight have been 
offered in advertisements for $50 per. 

ae Shad 


New Issues 
- 

An eagle, about to take off from 
his lofty perch in the Alps has been 
used as the design for a Liechtenstein 
air mail stamp. 

It is an additional value of 50 rap- 
pen and is printed in blue-green. 

Three air mails are now a part of 
El Salvador’s recently “police palace” 
issue of two and five-centavo postage 
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stamps. The design of the air mails 
is the same as that ofthe postage ex- 
cept for the insertion of a small air- 
plane passing the police palace and 
the inclusion of “Servico Aereo” in 
the inscription. 


Washington Airmail News 
oa 


This announcement from the Post- 
office Department, Washington, D. C., 
may be too late for many collectors 
to avail themselves of the informa- 
tion, but it serves as a reminder of a 
new cachet. The announcement says: 


February 16 
Effective March 4, 1935, Elkins, 
West Virginia, will be embraced as a 
stop on AM-25, Washington-Chicago 
route. A special cachet will be fur- 
nished the Postmaster and the usual 
treatment of philatelic mail will be 
authorized. 


Air Mail covers to receive this spe- 
cial cachet should be forwarded to 
the Postmaster, under cover and in 
order that he may be able to make 
the proper discrimination between 
business and philatelic mail and hold 
the latter for the actual first flight, a 
letter of authorization to hold for the 
first flight should accompany the cov- 
ers. 

Special attention is called to the 
policy of the Department with refer- 
ence to applying cachets to covers 
which through error were not 
stamped with the cachet. 


The only instances of this kind in 
which cachets will be applied will be 
those in which the person concerned 
refers the matter to the Post Office 
Department immediately after the 
first flight. If it appears that such 
covers immediately referred might 
have been overlooked in error by the 
post office, an investigation will be 
made to determine what the facts are 
and if they show conclusively that 
the cover is entitled to a cachet, it 
will be applied. Consideration will 
only be given to those covers sub- 
mitted immediately after receipt by 
the addressee, 

Harllee Branch, 
Second Assistant 
Postmaster General 
“Gor 


Stamps Sold Out 


o 


The five-cent Beacon Air Mail 
Stamp as well as the five cent purple 
of the rotary press printing have 
been exhausted at the agency in 


Washington. 

FREE! 30 different, beautiful genuine 
Commemoratives, with 6 

months’ subscription to the newsy, illus- 

trated, 44-page ‘“‘Marconi’s Monthly Stamp 

News,” for only 15c. Marconi Publishing 

Co., 73 3rd Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘c 
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IT SEEMS TO ME 
(Continued from page 47) 


is removed) for attaching the frort 
mill board cover. 

On the outside of the cover a map 
(evidently taken from some cheap 
atlas or philatelic map book) and 
through the back stock sheet two 
holes with McGill fasteners, allowing 
blank pages to be inserted. This 
gives the shut-in a map, some loose 
leaves to mount on, and a stock page 
with pockets. Weight not over six 
ounces. Thin, stiff, handy and good 
looking. This little patient had five 
such “albums” and says “the girls 
are making me one for Australia.” 
One for each continent. And the 
stamps come from Scout duplicates, 
senior collectors and one or two school 
teacher friends. Every one of us 
could find a shut-in to help who would 
appreciate a few stamps. Why not? 

—o— 


I HAVE in my collection a cover, 

unused, which I treasure highly. 
Not because of its value in money 
but because I believe it to be the 
oldest known (in this country) ex- 
ample of “direct-by-mail” advertis- 
ing, 

It is a tiny envelope about four 
by two and one-half inches, self-ad- 
dressed (evidently with a quill pen) 
in a not-too-free hand to Thomas 
Hornell, chimney sweep, Clapham, 
bearing an unused penny-red of a 
very low plate number. Evidently 
the sweep left it- with his client so 
that he could -call him by mail for 
further ministrations to the trouble- 
some flues. 


Nowadays, a self-addressed envel- 
ope with postage or with postage 
guaranteed is part of many adver- 
tising campaigns. It is too common 
to notice. 


But I picture the enterprise of the 
sweep,.the novelty of the motion, the 
dating back of the unused cover to 
the earliest of the adhesives after 
the novelty of the first issue of Brit- 
ain had worn off, and if you love 
Dickens and the Cruikshank pictured 
characters, you will visualize the gen- 
tleman with his rods (brush handles 
to you) and circular brushes, in a 
“pot hat” or perhaps even a square 
topped felt, somewhat soiled and 
dingy; leaving this little envelope for 
his customers’ service and future 
use. A penny, plus a white envelope, 
back in 1850 was quite an expensive 
bit of advertising. 


But it was enterprise, too, and I 
hope brought its reward in more 
jobs. Curious bit of historic paper. 

—O— 
FEW of us still love the old 
penny blacks and enjoy placing, 
plating and studying wear, cancella- 
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tions and this and that in the “line 
engraved British issues.” But there 
are still some things unexplained, in 
spite of the reams of manuscript, the 
intensive study of each plate position, 
the listings of cancelers and P.O. 
data, (This is a query.) 

In a batch of penny reds on bluish 
I find several with two, three and up 
to five impressions of the “maltese 
cross canceler” on a single stamp. 
In fact, a London friend says he has 
many such items, and some in pairs 
and strips. Why the multiplication 
of cancellations? I know time was 
not a vital object then.. I know, too, 
that in at least two of these “mul- 
tiples” the numbered London local 
P.O. cancel is evident. But why it 
was done is way over my head. We 
often see a double stroke now, due 
to faint first impression. But five, 
all the same weight, on one poor, old 
stamp. 

I recall being high-hatted by a pos- 
tal clerk (lady) in Brighton, and by 
another in Canterbury, and business 
rush by similar ladies in London; but 
in none of these was there evidence 
that they were likely to hit a stamp 
five times except in peevishness. 


Just the other way. More likely 
not to hit them at all but leave the 
stamping to the office man. Just too 
much trouble to be bothered by an 
“Ammurrican.” We don’t know how 
well off we are in this country, for 
the worst cran behind the window in 
our P.O. is a marvel of energy be- 
side the government employee in 
Britain. 


The same thing applies to our 
phone system. Here we get service. 
The long-distance call is hurried be- 
cause the company wants to get as 
many calls through on one wire dur- 
ing the business day as is humanly 
possible. Under government owner- 
ship the operator does not care 
whether the trunk line carries one 
call or fifty. It is no skin off her nose 
if it does not carry a single call. 
Telephone calls become a matter of 
endurance, patience and persuasive- 
ness, rather than business and toll in- 
come. 

I have seen signs that a few have 
suspicions that the ex-box fight 
“comish” would like to have the 
P.O.D. run the telephones and the 
telegraphs, No doubt he would. 

But don’t let him. It does not work 
out to fast business, or good service, 
or efficient effort by operators, or 
even courtesy to users. 

It would likely be more jobs for 
Civil Service sectional boards, and 
more examinations and all that, but 
it does not make for quick, positive 
and satisfactory business use. 

Similarly the French system, owing 
to lengthy pronunciation of numbers, 
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and seemingly the deafness of the 
board operators, is almost the “hor- 
rors” or complete insanity for the 
foreign user, and whispers say that 
the native “hates to try if he can do 
something else.” 

So now I point out that while gov- 
ernment ownership is good in some 
places (like the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing), it ought to be re- 
moved from politics, political favors, 
political gestures to friends and oth- 
ers, and run solely as the greatest 
civilizing tool the world has _ ever 
known. 


—o— 


UST a little line more. One edi- 

tor got all “haired up” back in ’33 
when he saw the Century of Progress 
special sheets hi-jacked at the con- 
vention in Chicago. The hi-jacker is 
now known (one of them), but the 
queer part is that the gentleman 
thinks the job was clever and con- 
siders it a joke that he was able to 
extract from fellow society members 
50 cents per pair for the little sheets. 
Clever? Cute? Or just dumb? You 
tell. 








We Need and Will Buy 


Early United States 
Stamps 
Unused, used on or off cover. 
Price liberally and send to 
us for inspection, 
Prompt cash for what we 
can use, tfo 


Nassau Stamp Co. 
68 Nassau St., New York, N, Y. 








WE WISH TO BUY 





We pay thousands of dol- 
lars annually for stamps of 
the United States and British 
North America, and for col- 
lections of foreign stamps. 
We buy accumulations, deal- 
cr’s stocks, collections, old 
stamps on letters... 

We make appraisals for es- 
tates. 

Our reputation for fair 
dealing is world-wide. Ref- 
erences: Dun & Bradstreet, 
or the editor of any philatelic 
magazine. 

Please write us a complete 
description of the stamps you 
wish to sell. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO. 


Buyers of Stamp Collections 
108 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





























CLASSIFIED ADS 





———— 


Please write ysur copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsibie for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 








We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








WANTED TO BUY 








Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
fer the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (For “For Sale” rates see follow- 
ing.) 





Approval applicants should make 
prompt returns on stamp selec- 
tions. Section 1628 of the Postal 
Laws provides extreme penalty for 
property obtained by fraud or false 
pretenses. 





COLLECTION WANTED. Also mint 
U. S—Dr. A. F. Roberts, 649 S. Olive, 
Los Angeles, Calif, £12081 





WANTED—Postal card entires and cut 
square envelopes, — Gerstenberger, 2749 
No. 23rd, Milwaukee, Wis. mh162 





WANTED U. S. STAMPS, mint. sin- 
e. blocks, sheets, part sheets. smal] or 
rge collections, spot cash. What have 
you?—Scranton Philatelic Co., 37 Lacka- 
wanna Ave., Scranton, Pa. jly12423 





WANTED—Better grade precancels or 
commemorative precancels. Will pay cash 
or allow good exchange in stampless cov- 
ers, first days or plate number blocks of 
recent commemoratives.—W. M. Gribble, 
A. P. S. 19168, 3879 Center, Meadville, 
Pennsyivania. ap3621 





WANT UNCOMMON China or Japan, 
also postally used Treaty Ports, — Lee 
West, Goldbeach, Oregon. mhp 





WANTED—Lincoln stamps, envelopes, 
books, medals, documents, pictures, etc. 
Approvals accepted. Highest prices paid. 
—L.-H. Dickmann, Box 26%, Covington, 
Ky. £12042 





WANTED FOR CASH—United States 
stamps, any issue, any kind. any quan- 
tity—Henry Lacks, i936 Franklin, St. 
Louis, Mo. A. P. & 9996. jly12672 





WANTED — Smee from Lea and 
office mail.—Luther ine, Kent, os 
aposp 





WANTED—Used National Park stamps 
and other commemoratives in quantities. 
—Betty Wynn, 1256 West 50th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. ap306 





WANTED—Unsorted bank or business 
house mixture off paper from Shanghai, 
Hong Kong or Manila.—Lee West, Gold- 
beach, Oregon. mhp 





WANTED—Old United States stamps 
before’ 1880. Autographs, documents. 
Borhek, 53 Si State St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. ap306 





WILL PURCHASE clean, unused U. 8. 
postage stamps at 85 per cent of face 
value. Any amount, any denominations. 
—Rae Weisberg, broker, 718 Roberts St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. je12008 





U. S. ORIGINAL COVERS 1847 up to 
recent First Day. Specialty early covers. 
Member A.P.S. Over 40 years in the 
trade.—Hugo Meyer, Mount aie, oe, 
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CASH. FOR U. S. COLLECTIONS— 
Sheets, odd lots, accumulations, precan- 
cels, Bureau Prints, covers. Send with 
lowest prices or offers. Will trade high 
grade foreign for anything above, Also, 
satisfaction guaranteed.—J. E. Rasdale, 
AFS, Elsie, Mich. my3231 





WANTED—United States stamps from 
office mails.—Raymond Gilmore, Canton, 
Conn. | mh344 





WANTED — Stamps, collections, accu- 
mulations, Cash waiting.—T. H. Baylis, 
148 Indiana Ave., Providence, R. I. ap363 
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WANTED—U. 8S. covers, 1890 through 
. Buy or exchange for precancels.— 
W. Reynolds, 365° Quail St., — 
Siw York. p36t 





WANT PATRIOTIC ENVELOPES used 
during Civil and Spanish-American wars, 
U. S. stamps on envelopes, 1845 to 1870, 
including “‘locals."” Give description and 
price.—Conningham, 219 Glencove Ave., 
Glen Cove, a. ap3021 








DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 





WANTED— Pony Express, Western 
franks, Wells Fargo, via Nicaragua, Stage 
Coach, Dietz & Nelson, Overland, Pic- 
torial, Confederate Express or early 
California stamped or stampless envelopes. 
—James Hardy, Glencoe, Ill jly12471 





CASH FOR COVERS, stamp accumu- 
lations. Send with best price to—Ditzel, 
2332 Claverton Heights, Baltimore, Md. 

mhp 





WANTED TO BUY—Spanish War pa- 
triotics and cancels.—Grant and Lyon, 
109 Empire St., Providence, R. I. - ja12651 





WANTED — Mint U. S. 1900 to 1930, 
also collections.—Nu Way Stamp Co., 125 
W. Center, Marion, Ohio. my327 





ACCUMULATIONS of old and new 
U. S. stamps. Give description and quan- 
tity. Also U. S. collections and old covers, 
Highest cash prices.—J. J. Barber, Bethel, 
Vermont. 12423 


CASH FOR COLLECTIONS, Prompt 
Prompt attention.—Frank S, Levi, 7 East 
37th St., New York, N. Y. d12081 


CASH PAID for unused U. S. postage 
stamps. Any denominations, any amounts, 
—Virgil Smith, 501 South Seventh, Ponca 
City, Okla. 812612 


WANTED—Good U. Lot or Collec- 
tion. 19th or 20th pe also Stamp- 
less Covers or Stamps on Covers.—H. M. 
Konwiser, 181 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 

















Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 times;3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times, 








FOREIGN 








25 DIFFERENT AFRICA, ten cents.— 
Harold Bowen, Portal, N. D. my12882 





CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND _ mix- 
ture, 500—50c.— Lowe, 30 Page = port 
Toronto, Canada. p12 





SUPERB PENNY APPROVALS—Con- 
venient arrangement, thousands differ- 
ent.—R. George, 418 E. Main, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. aul2234 





NEJD! 8 different stamps from this 
elusive kingdom in Arabia, 15c, with 
approvals. ‘‘Hard-to-get” countries my 
specialty.—Morr Stamp Co., Liberty St., 
Ashland, Ohio. mh3213 


RUSSIA 1933 STRATOSPHERE SET, 
18c to applicants of foreign approvals.— 
W. Zwicky, Berkshire Heights, Pa. a 








WANT LiISTS—Germany, Danzig, Aus- 
tria filled.—Emil H. Auer, Stat. D., Buf- 





falo, N. Y. 

COCHIN, 45 varieties, $2, under regis- 
tered st. — M. Kunhi raman, Kanna 
Villa, nanore, India. 812661 





City. mhp 
WANTED — Maryland Tercentenary 
covers, cachets, stamps, etc. — Louis 


Ditzel, 2332 Calverton Heights, Baltimore, 
Maryland, mh182 





HIGHEST PRICES for used U. S. com- 
memoratives, airmails, high denomina- 
tions, ete. Any quantities. — A. Rabin- 
owitz, 1894 Arthur Ave., New York City, 
New York. jal2602 


U. S. STAMPS WANTED—Collections, 
accumulations, odd-lots (pre-1926 t- 
age, pre-1890 covers). Cash or fine U. 8S. 
in exchange.—Vernon Baker, Elyria, 
Ohio. my1248 


WANTED—Wholesale, Mission mixture 
U. S., Foreign, Dealers Stock, etc., send 
offers only.—World Stamp Co., 790 River- 
side Dr., N. Y. C. #12613 

WESTERN FRANKS, old envelopes 
from the West, including Wells Fargo, 
Adams, Pony Express, 
Reynolds and other expresses, also 














WANTED—Stamp and Coin collections. 
Will pay cash.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1483. Salt Lake, Utah. my68 


WANTED TO BUY—Stampless Covers, 
1756 to 1850, wanted in small or large lots. 
Send list. U. 8S. my ee 4 M. Kon- 
wiser, 181 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City 








HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for 
United States stamp collections, good 
duplicates, old covers, airs, commemora- 
tives. Consult me_ before ag. your 
holdings.—Doak (APS), Fresno, -O saabees 

ja 


SELL IN THE WEST, WE PAY BEST! 
U. S., Airmails, Collections, State price 
asked. Spot Cash.—Wilshire Stamp Shop, 





3831 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
- 112672 





DANISH STAMPS—Breaking up collec- 
tion 19th wypovesnct | Specialized. State 
wants, Might consider trading all or part 
of this collection for early U. S. stamps 
or for early Europeans.—Harry M. Kon- 
wiser, 181 Claremont Ave., New York 
City. mh 


~ WANT LISTS of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden filled, — G. E. Heine, Box 247, 
Lake Forest, III. my081 


FIFTY DIFFERENT British Colonies, 
10c, with approvals.—Hughes, 2563 Flower, 
Huntington Park, Calif. mh106 











CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, mix- 
ture, 500—50c. — Lowe, 30 Page — 
Toronto, Canada. ja323 


AFRICA — Beautiful set from this 
strange continent free with approvals. 
Worth while premiums with further pur- 
chases. — Anchor Stamp Co., Box 445, 
Battle Creek, Mich. au6233 








FREE—10 DIFF. MANCHUKUO or 50 
Asia at your choice, to applicants for our 
bargain sets list, for 10c stamp cover- 
ing mailing costs. $1 each postaid: 120 
Japan, 80 China, 20 Manchukuo, 200 Asia. 
U. S. bank-bills and stamps accepted. 
Fully illustrated list of Japan, China 
and Manchukuo for 5c stamps!—lIchiro 
Yoshida, 3600, Mejiro, Tokio, Japan. sonst 

) 





PENNY FOREIGN APPROVALS—Sixty 
stamps from sixty different countries in 
each selection.—Allen Harvey, 4825 Penn 
St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. mhpl 





U. S. AND “FOREIGN, 70% to 90% 
discount, — L. Kusmierz, 5843 Cecil, 
Detroit. Mich. fly@291 





FREE PREMIUM to approval appli- 
cants giving reference.—A. V. Pierce, 120 
Broad St., Providence, R, I. mh108 
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BELGIUM “MOURNING,” (100p), 20c; 
Piccard, 23c; 1921*-24, two 5f, engraved, 
; 1928 Orval, $2.25; 1926-27, 5f, 10f 
Congo, 1921, 1f (25p), 90c; 

20f (10p), $1.25; Airmail, 1920- 

0, ; to 30f, 85c. ‘Approvals. —Juliard 
(SPA 6681), 12 Emile Clausstr, Brussels, 
Belgium. mh1001 


SPANISH SHIPS and 50 different, 3c 
with approvals.—Tupper, Federal St., No. 
Wilmington, Mass. jly6612 


AIR MAIL, Commemoratives, 
natives, mixtures, sample packets, 
106c. — “Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, 


apizoes 


ASK TO SEE OUR BOOKS of 600 dif- 
South America, ya 
If you like them you can keep sam 
at $5.00, or take your pick at can-thind 
H quista 
je12067 


A S!IX-DOLLAR BILL brings under 
regist: 150 varieties from > 

















110 B. W. 1. & CENTRAL AMERICA, 
{including airmafis, $1.00.—Adrian DePass, 
Liguanea, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


je12001 
FINE MIXTURE — 1,000 Gold-Coast, 
Straits Settlements, 


Angola, Portuguese 00; 1, 
Brazil, $1.40; 1,000 2 $2.00; 700 
different Central Ame rica, $5.50; 50 differ- 
ent Abyssinia, $2.00. Cash with order. 
tal Resten, l5bis, R 
ce fly 1 





000 Azores 
00: 1,006 








FREE PREMIUMS to Approval Appli- 
cants. Only Foreign. Enclose 3 cents 
postage.—Musser, 2219 W. Rice St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ap3402 











UNITED STATES 





HOBBIES 


STAMP DEALERS, COLLECTORS — 
Send me your “torn” stamps and straight 
edges. Splendid booklet covering eco- 
nomics, finance, science, travel, art, ten 
cents. Marvelous value guaranteed. Re- 
fund proposition.—Steimle, 71 West 182 
Street, New York. mh1561 





BREAKING UP COLLECTION of 19th- 
20th Century U. S. Singles. Approvals 
sent to cogent furnishing suitable 
references. Hill, 2434 WPillsbury 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, my3462 





WHOLESALE — U. S. Wholesale List 
Free to bonafide dealers upon request.— 
Held SBros., 354 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brooklyn, jly12063 


F. D. COVERS. Serviced, bought, sold, 
excha McCaddon, 3659 1st h St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 12063 


HAVE 60 DIFFERENT COMMEMOR- 
atives, $1.00. Includes 6 varieties of Co- 
lumbian. My Commemoratives include 
Trans - Mississippi, Pan-American, no 
straight - edges. Commemorative cover 
before 1926 free.—Jack Robin, 1802 Le- 
moyne, Los Angeles, California, mh1621 











U. S. BARGAINS!—60 diff. comm., 60c; 
100 varieties or 1.000 mixed, 25c.—Stamp 
Shop, Kasson, Minn, ni2483 





U. S. COVERS, between 1871 and 1900, 
12 for 30c; 25 for 50c; postpaid. All dif- 
ferent town cancellations in each lot.— 
C. W. Durr, Chambersburg, Pa, mh1001 





U. S. MIXTURE representing corre- 
spondence of old concern 1890 to date. 
1,000 clean and off paper for $1.00; 4.000 
for $3.00.—Hart Stamp Co., 210 No. First 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 812084 


U. S&S MIXTURE — Pound, 60c; two 
~—e. $1.00.—Iowa Stamp Co., Cedar 
pids, Iowa. sp 


FREE—United States Price List. 80 
pages, choice material, low prices.—H. E. 
Harris & Co., Dept. 76, Transit Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. tfc 


U. S. AND FOREIGN APPROVALS 
sent to reliable applicants, — Riverdale 
Stamp Co., 116 Nassau St., New York, 
New York. my6672 
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THOUSANDS of etamps at ic and 26 
each. Lists free. General approvals fur- 
nished. — Hasselbaum, 316B Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 812664 


COLLECTIONS—British Colonies art 
$13; Natives 500, $13; Afganistan 60, 
Persia 100, $1; India 100, $1; Natives % 
$1; Cape Triangular 4, $10; War 25 

al 10, $1; Afganistan 20, $1; natant 
22, Sirmoor 10, $1. Cash with order.— 
Ponchaj, Wimbridge, Grant Rd., eee 








LOOK FOR 10c (coin), 50 foreign mixed, 
and our %c approvals.—Rusconi Stamp, 
1345 Greenup St., Covington, Ky. my3522 


FREE! 650 Italian stamps with ap- 
provals, 3c postage. References required. 
—Jewel, Box 683-H, Warren, Ohio, d12073 


R. E. GEORGE, 418 E. Main St., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Many thousands of varie- 
ties at one cent 
oa K Stroaky, 687 Johnstone Bt 
a Jo 
po N. J. 
bong te STAMPS, etc., with For- 
embers! Particulars, —Monda- 


Ligo Chub Box No. 10, Cameron, it 











, 25c.— 
Perth 








BARGAINS for CoBectees. pend 
Rapid Telegraph 1c. 4e lc: Western Union 
Set, 7c; 3c Byrd, 5 — i. — 
8c; 8c Post Office Oficial, 2c York- 
La 6c; 2c Pozening: — ine: West lic 

8c; 2c Mollie Pitcher, 12c; Wash- 
conte Bicentennials, %c to 10e, 16c. 


Postage extra.—George McNealy, 10 Sev- 
enth Road, Broad Channel, New ee 





MARCONI STAMP NEWS announce 
new subscription rates. 6 months léc, 
25c per year with excellent Premiums. 
Sample copy 3c. Stamps accepted.— 
Hughes, Flower, Huntington” Park, 
Calif. je12006 





~ BEAUTIFUL SET FREE to 
applicants.—Albert Zipper, 718 
Erie, Pa. 


enn 
jai2213 





APEX Aen, class stamps 
at low prices. — E. oodward, 33 
Georgia Ave., Seat AD % I. jly6603 





FREE! 50 differents stamps to approval 
applicants.—P, B. McKinney, Elsie, —— 





FIFTY DIFFERENT VU. S&., 18. — 
Pierson, 1115 Kenwood St., Hammond. 
Indiana. mh105 





Quaiiry U. $.—50 different, 30 cents. 
T. Moody, 6340 Kenmore, Chicago, 
nm mh12633 





NICE U. S. APPROVALS. Reference. 
—Bailey, 214 N. Madison, Muncie, Ind. 
mh2001 





STAMPLESS COVERS 7 approval.— 
Van Brakle, Crown Point, N, Y. mh3801 





EARLY U. S. ON COVER—Thousands 
of them. Accumulation of years. Write 
me. State your wants.—Dick Hagadorn, 
East Springfield, N. Y. mh6p 


POSTAL CARDS on approval.—Ger- 
stenberger, 2749 No. 23rd, Milwaukee, 
Wis. aul2042 








U. S. MISSION MIXTURE—Commemo- 
ratives, Precancels, Specials, etc. Pound, 
89c; 3 pounds, $2.39. Prepaid with nice 
commemoratives.—Superstampco, Russell, 
Kansas. 012434 





BREAKING UP ANOTHER FINE U.S. 
COLLECTION—Many Specialized vari- 
eties, including rare shades, cancels, Pl. 
No. blocks, etc. Send your want list. 
Will send what I have on approval at in- 


erence appreciated. — 
Elyria, Ohio. 





UNITED STATES, 43 different and 

perce list 10c. 60% approvals. Genuine 
ichigan Peppermint products. Agents 

wanted. Samples 10c, — Seiden Ba- 
Mich. j 712084 


100 DIFFERENT United States—Post- 
age, Commemoratives, etc., 45c. Post 
free, Approvals.—Seeger’s Stamp Service, 
439 Carlton St., Buffalo, N. Y. mh109 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WHY PAY CASH? Send your U. S. and 
foreign duplicates or collections for a net 
purchase credit to be selected from our 
U. S. Price List or our Foreign Approvals. 
Your lot held intact until offer is ac- 
cepted. We buy job lots and collections. 
We send approvals against good refer- 
ences.—Brookman Stamp Co., 704 Henne- 
pin, Minneapolis, Minn. tfc 





APPROVALS for general collectors one- 
third catalog. Reference required.—Mar- 
vella. Box 1081, Dallas, Texas. mh6252 





WE TRADE STAMPS for United-Profit 
Sharing Certificates. Price lists sent on 
request.—Warwick C. Moroni, H-121 West 
42nd, New York City. 12825 





SEND 5c FOR Jumbo Packet. Over 100 
beauties. Includes scare Zeppelin. Ap- 
provals.—Indian Stamp Co., Box 75, Utica, 
New York. ap12084 





STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL, 50% 
discount.—Fred Herzberg, 197 Grantley 
Ave., Elmhurst, Ill, 412232 





SEAL ALBUM. Holds 200 sheets. 


$3.25. 
A, Atlas Leve, Syracuse, N. Y mh 





HOW TO SECURE TIN CAN, other 
strange South Sea Island stamps, covers. 
Details, 10c coin and 3c stamp.—Pacific 
Navigation Line, The Dollar Building, 
San Francisco, Calif, mh1531 





FREE—All different, 25 Triangles, 60 
Airmail, 100 Africa, 25 Newfoundland, 100 
Scandinavian, 60 U. S, or 50 Poland. Par- 
ticulars with premium 10c.—Nira Stamp 
Loe la ‘oodward Ave., Detroit, 
Michiga jal2477 


ONE- TWO- AND THREE-CENT AP- 
provals, U. S. or foreign. Sent on request. 
Extra—Send 10c for freak stamp.—Brook- 
man Stamp Co., 704 Hennepin, Minne- 
ajoiis, Minn. nc65 





QUARTER TAKES Bicentennial set, 
20 different Commemoratives and 50 dif- 
ferent Precancels. Postage extra. — E. 
Judd, 661 Platt, Toledo, Ohio. d12084 





DON’T CARRY YOUR DUPLICATES 
in your wallet. We offer an Elbe-made 
Cloth Bound Pocket Stock Book, 36 
pockets, for one dime, plus postage, to 
applicants of our Approval Service. Air- 
mail, British Colonies, South America, 
Northern Europe, at le up. References 
essential.—Sequoia Stamp Co., Box 58J, 
Oakland, Calif. je6288 





WHOLESALE ONLY — Approval con- 
signments to dealers, references.—Louis 
Bohn, 1511 Stratmore Ave., Pittsb 
Pa. ap3' 


x — 





BARGAINS for collectors! 
$2, $3, $4, kt and oie stames, 28 


Gaoaak taae ina, N. ¥. 
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TAKE IT EASY, JUNIORI or you may 
miss what we have for new a cants of 
appro vals. — StevenStampsS, O. Box 

o, 6, Station 8, Brooklyn, N. Y. mh3002 





SURPRISE PACKET AND LISTS, 10c. 
—F. J. Valente, The Packetman, Mans- 





field, ap6612 
c, 2c, 3c APPROVALS.—A. R. Kalber, 
2 Ewing Court, Akron, Ohio. — jly12882 





MAGNACROSIOUS GALAXY, Pictorial 
Commemoratives, including Libia, Char- 
hari, Australia, only 10c with approval 
application. References please. — Swalley 
Service, Box 451, Station C, Los Angeles, 
California. mh1031 








HOBBIES 








PRECANCELS 





CASH FOR PRECANCELS, and used 
commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 Platt, 
Toledo, Ohio. jlyl 


WE DON’T COLLECT THEM, All go 
in fine mixture, plenty Bureaus, 35¢c per 
100; $1.50 for 500; $2.75 for 1,000.—Hawk- 
eye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 49, lowa. 

ap3413 








WANTED — Oklahoma Precancels, Can 
use anything in fine condition. No Tulsa 
or Oklahoma City wanted if issued after 
1922, — T. . Gootee, 1367 Roanoke, 
Springfield, Mo. mh3003 





CANADA SETS, ALL MINT—1931, 1c 
to 10c, 12 var., 50c; Conference Issue, 3 
var., 30c; 1933, 1c to 13c, 9 var., 50c; Air- 


mail, 4 var., 30c; Nova Scotia, 1c-2c-8%c- 
10c-1214c, 5 var., $3.50. U. S., Canada and 
Foreign Approvals. — W. DeGroff, 
Bloomfield, Ont., Canada, mhp 





PHILATELIC AND COLLECTOR'S 
Papers. By weight, 2 pounds, 25c. Stamp 
Covers, 25 different, 30c. Want to buy 
Norway stamps, Western States, wild 
cat and broken bank bills. Got any of 
Nebraska-Kansas? — L, Brodstone, 
Superior, Nebr. mh 


ic PRECANCELS sent to reliable ap- 
licants. — Riverdale Stamp Co., 116H 
assau Street, New York, N. Y. myp 


= 
FIRST DAY and CACHETS 














FIRST DAY COWERS—Hundreds of 
them. State your wants.—Dick Haga- 
dorn, East Springfield, N. Y. mhé6p 








CHRISTMAS SEALS 








SARR, 10 DIFFERENT, 5c to approval 
applicants.—Square Deal Stamp Co., 316 
Ontario, Sheboygan, Wis, mh157 





ARE YOU ON MY MAILING LIST? If 
not, invest one cent in a card and you'll 
soon be saving Dollars. Don’t fail to see 
My advertisement in this issue.—William 


U. S. MINT RED CROSS and Tuber- 
culosis Seals, all types and varieties, for 
sale. Used set Denmark, $1.25; mint set 
Norway, $2.50. Price List Free.—Christ- 
mas Seal Shoppe, Cedar Rapids, a 

my 





























Grossman, 2171 65th Street, Brooklyn, 

New York. ap12888 APPROVALS 
HUBBARD’'S “Stamp Dealers of the APPROVALS Paying Dividends infor- 

World.” Contains name and addresses of mation and 30 different U. S. Commemo- 

2,000 Stamp Dealers in this and Foreign ratives, 20c.—Conklin, 390 Wadsworthh 

countries. Price. 26c.—John M. Hubbard, aye.) New York City, N ap3081 

Rochester, N, H. ap12846 a rs 

ae CANADA _AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
SELECTED APPROVALS, U. S. and Approvals. Price list free!—Nilsen, Pop- 

Foreign. All countries attractively priced. jar Hill, Alberta. ap3021 

Write your wants. References. — V. S. : 

Kenyon, Marcellus, N. Y £12804 PENSACOLA “OLD  IRONSIDES” 

covers, 25c each.—C, E. Dunham, Pensa- 


FREE PACKETS—Approvals.—Leedom, 
2209 McKinley, Sioux City, lowa. mh2001 





WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP, 2c: 
hexagon shaped stamp, 4c. Both stamps, 
be. Approvals sent.—Tatham Stampco, 
(H 11), 281 Belmont Ave., Springficid, 
Mass. aul2822 





PENNY APPROVALS for the Junior 
collector. Splendid values.—Sanders, 267 
West 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. ap6e72 





100 DIFFERENT Arkansas Postmarks, 
75c; 50 different Arkansas, 35c; 25 differ- 
ent, 15c, All postmuarks with stamps.— 
A, C, Isch & Son, McGehee, Ark. mh3462 





$12.50 CATALOG VALUE ONLY 75c— 
Over 600 different including § airmails, 
commemoratives and pictoriais, — Nira 
Stamp Shop. 13745 Woodward, Detroit, 
Mich. Svecial Approval Service. 812256 





U. 8S. AND FOREIGN STAMPS, also 
cels, on approval, lc each and up. 


ee premiums References. — Miller 
Stamp Shop, 678 Sheldon Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 812234 





EARLY U. &. for the Specialist—Thou- 
sands of Nos. 33, 44. 66. and 3c Greena. 
Write me.—Dick Hagadorn, East Spring- 
field, N. Y. mhéd 





A FREE PACKET of 60 stamps—No. 
Ger., Aus. Hung. or Polish in packet. 
This is free with my net approvals. 

a nickel for postage.—Chas. Rinkevitch, 
27 Hancock St., Boston, Mass. mh6063 





FREE—100 different stamps to ap- 


Fale somgeen sending 3c postage.— 
ale = © , 226 W. Longw 


ap3612 ‘ 


cola, Fla. 





There’s something about tearing 
one of the new Mother‘s Day stamps 
while opening the mail that makes a 
person feel—well, just a little un- 
comfortable. 

And the ordeal of cznceling the 
new stamps with lines of ink across 
the face and form of Whistler’s 
Mother must be really trying to postal 
employees. Or are we just being .d- 
die Guestis about the matter?—Star- 
beams. 

“oo 


Do You Know That? 
By EDWIN BROOKS 


U. S. stamps although first issued 
in 1847 were not compulsory until 
1855, 

Watermarks on booklet panes read 
vertically instead of across. the 
stamps as on coils and sheets. 

The highest catalogued U. S. stamp 
is No. 59, the 12c black of 61, at 
$7,000. 

The five-cent ’47 is the only por- 
trait of Franklin taken from a paint- 
ing, all the other portraits of him 
coming from busts. 
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The Victory stamp of 1919 does not 
portray’ the Goddess of Victory, but 
the helmeted figure of Liberty victor- 
ious. 

There were only 850,000 of the 
seven-cent Nebraska issued. 

The early issues of Mauritius were 
engraved by a local watchmaker. 

The man in the background of the 
Valley Forge stamp is supposed to be 
Isaac Potts. 

“SE 


Why Not Help? 
re) 


I have several (yes many) letters 
showing interest in the little para- 
graph in a recent issue about the 
curative effect of stamps. 

To explain that broadly. The meth~ 
od was this—a cover of the three ring 
binder type, purchased at some ten 
cent store. Almost all chains have 
something similar, and used in the 
high schools for notes. 

Some thin card leaves, perforated 
to fit. It is left to you, and the use 
to which the leaf is to be put, to de- 
cide whether it should be cellophaned 
all over the face or not. Or the 
stamps mounted in foldcl cellophane 
pouchettes, or the crystal mount or 
similar protectors. 

The stamps, likely someone will 
donate, or the combined effort will 
include donations, short sets (cheap 
and colorful ones) or both. 

The mounting and letters. Done by 
typing, or plain printing with pen, or 
by pasted on clippings, or all three. 

Who'll do it? If the Boy Scouts 
cannot, there are Cirl Scouts and 
others, and even collectors in hospi- 
tals, convents and cloister schools as 
well as some private collectors. 

Suggested too that if each member 
of a branch put in one card, the book 
would be quite a volume, and likely 
asked for by many who need such in- 
teresting matter, 

Use—endless. To the bed ridden, 
or weak, or victims of any illness 
that cannot use much beyond the eye. 
In homes where the patient has to be 
amused between work pericds. Vets’ 
hospitals. Child clinic wards. You'll 
find a new one every day. 

Such books loaned, or given, or cir- 
culated as part of the Branch’s ac- 
tivities will be well worth making. 

Cost should be slight beyond the 
stamps, and even newspaper clippings 
with the stamp referred to, make a 
good page. Use the Lindquist, “It’s 
All in the Post Stamp” series, or 
others. Current events in countries, 
animals, scenery, buildings, statues, 
and don’t forget Father Cech’s Saints 
and Litany. But anything that can 
ke read easily, handled without dam- 
age, viewed in a reclining position. 

And later put back into the cover 
fo> others to use. Try it on your sick 
friends!—Frank L. Coes, 
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A Colonial Village Restored 


a> 


WAVE cast Robinson Crusoe 

upon an island and there he 
lived happily, alone except for his 
man Friday, subduing nature into 
furnishing the things necessary for 
comfort. 

This idea of oneness has taken a 
little bit different turn down in the 
“old paper mill village” of West Cum- 
mington, Mass. Earle T. Goodenow 
and Mrs. Goodenow went into this 
old abandoned village, which is near 
the birthplace of William Cullen Bry- 
ant and purchased all that remained 
of an entire village, built in 1800. 
The old village consisted of eight 
houses and three barns. Two of the 
houses and all of the barns were de- 
molished. Mr. Goodenow has been 
working on the restoration of the 
remaining houses for approximately 
six years, modernizing them for the 
facilities of bath and running water, 
yet leaving them strictly “period” as 
to construction and design. 

The village of West Cummington 
would have furnished good material 
for such a story as Goldsmith’s “De- 
serted Village’ when Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodenow started their restoration 
work. No one lived there, nor had 
there been any inhabitants for a long 


time. Well over a century ago the 
village was built. Houses with hand- 
hewn beams and sturdy timbers that 
have endured 135 years were erected. 
For three generations or more it was 
a happy peaceful community, a paper 
mill town with its mill, its homes 
and its store where the village folk 
gathered at evening and talked over 
the small matters of the day. Coun- 
try folk for miles around came from 
the farms also to work in the paper 
mill and participate in the village 
affairs. Some of the houses have the 
best features of colonial architecture. 
The paper mill was operated until 
1908, when it was abandoned. From 
that time on until about six years 
ago when the Goodenows started to 
restore the village, it has been aban- 
doned. 

That the village had its share of 
social life, excitement and love-mak- 
ing is revealed in old letters that Mr. 
Goodenow found in attics, nooks and 
crannies, and perhaps in the fire- 
places which had been boarded up by 
someone in succeeding years. 

But why should a person want a 
whole village of old houses, some 
might ask. The answer is simple. It 
is possiblé that sometime the Goode- 





nows will sell the other houses to 
persons of tastes similar to their 
own, appreciative neighbors who en- 
joy the old and who like the beauty 
of the Berkshire hills in which the 
village is located. The neighbors will 
be picked, probably, for their love of 
suburban life in a bucolic setting. 
They must be those people to whom 
the whip-poor-will’s call on a summer 
evening is a lullaby, or whose men, 
perhaps, would enjoy a coon hunt. 
Near by is the turbulent headquarters 
of a river which provides trout fish- 
ing. It was these turbulent waters 
that provided water power so much 
desired in those early days for manu- 
facturing. 


Antique furnishings naturally are 
at home with the ornate paneled 
doors, the old-fashioned mantels and 
wide board floors. Spaciousness was 
a key-note in some of these early 
structures, and usually there were 
several rooms. 


There is much to be commended in 
not only the reconstruction of the 
frame work of the dweilings, but also 
in interior work which has also pro- 
gressed from year to year. 


In reconstructing this old village 
the Goodenows have preserved an old 
village of rare charm. They deserve 
much credit for bringing this part of 
early American life back to the pres- 
ent generation. 











WE RECORD BRIEFLY 


ANDLESTICKS — old and new 
from the Clarissa Collins collec- 
tion were exhibited at the Montclair, 
N. J., Art Museum recently. The col- 
lection dates from the fourteenth cen- 


tury and contains specimens in 
bronze, silver, china, and glass, 
o 

The finding of an old teapot at 
Huntington, Ind., with the initials, 
“N, H. L.” scratched on it, set local 
folks to wondering if it meant Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. Otis Alvey, the find- 
er, said he uncovered it at Lincoln 
City in a pile of earth about 150 feet 
from the site of the old Lincoln l.ome 
there. 


The Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion is planning a centennial celebra- 
tion to take place some time between 
January 26, 1935, and January 26, 
1937, according to reports. January 
26, 1937 marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the state. 

o 

The famed shoe collection which 
Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, of Chicago, 
gave to the Art Institute of Chicago, 
was on public exhibit for the first 
time at the recent meeting cf the Chi- 
cago Antiquarian Society at the In- 
stitute. 

Other exhibits that shared honors 
for these distinguished collectors were 


the wax portraits that are the hobby 
of Mrs. Alfred E. Hamill, the “papier 
decoupe” that Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
S. Brewster collected and samplers 
collected by Mrs. Henry E. Coe of 
New York. 


One of the members, Mrs. Richard 
T. Crane, graced tise occasion by 
bringing her Queen Anne silver that 
was a gift to her from the late Mr. 
Crane. One of the trays is said to 
be one of the oldest known silver 
trays. 


o 


Recently the Shanty Shop house 
built in 1866 at 2173 Lombard St., 
San Francisco, California, has been 
opened as a curio and antique shop 
by Miss Katharine Bayer. 
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W. O. Markham of Mineral City,- 
Ohio, announces another auction sale 
for early April. 


The note in a recent issue about a 
cradle rocking fifty-nine babies since 
1888 reminds F. A. McBride of a 
cradle in the McBride collection. It 
was brought over to this country 
from Holland about the year 1768 by 
the Arbuckle family among whose 
late descendants are the Arbuckles 
of coffee fame. This cradle has been 
handed down from one generation to 
the next and it has rocked several 
babies in its 167 years, says the pres- 
ent owner. 


e 


Among the newcomers to the an- 
tique dealers’ roster we add the name 
of Charles E. Henry who has recently 
opened a stock at Hancock, Maryland. 
Mr. Henry is featuring early Amer- 
icana. 

@ 

Ruth Manting, Detroit, Michigan, 
has changed her address from 1001 
Covington Dr., to 15958 Woodward 
Ave., in order to facilitate her an- 
tiques merchandising. Mrs, Manting 
specializes in furniture, objects of art 
and fine pattern glass. 


. 


Once in a while a little mouse can 
disrupt a whole bevy of ladies. Nat- 
urally when a rat invades the scene 
the confusion of the fairer sex is even 
greater. At a recent auction sale in 
York, Pa., one of these despised rod- 
ents entered an open door of the sales 
room and skurried across the floor. 
Mrs. Estelle Berkstresser was the 
first one to spy the intruder. She let 
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forth a scream of distress which sent 
the other ladies jumping to their 
chairs. In due time some of the men 
finally disposed of the rat and the 
sale proceeded. 

S 


Reports from Augusta, Georgia, 
say that the Antique show held there 
last month was not very successful. 
Augusta doesn’t have a big crowd of 
tourists in February. They are all 
in Florida at that time. Their best 
crowd is in March and April when 
they have better weather. Dealers 
who went there were disappointed in 
the business done and were hoping 
that the St. Petersburg (Florida) 
show would be better. 


e 


Many articles take on significance, 
at least to their owners, because of 
their associations. For instance, Char- 
lottee Little, of Pasadena, California, 
writes that her family has a Bible 
that has been carried in three wars. 
Her father carried it in 1863 and her 
brother in the Spanish American and 
World Wars, and they came back 
with it. 

“Ee 


Collectors of New Jersey 
Organize 
oo 

An open meeting to complete organ- 
ization of the Antique Club of New 
Jersey was held recently in East 
Orange. The purpose of the club is 
to create a unit in which collectors 
and dealers can unite for study. 

Walter A. Norton of South Orange 
is president. Other officers and trus- 
tees are: 
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Vice Presidents, FE. E. Miller of 
South Orange, Mrs. L. E. Van Sickle 
of Short Hills, Mrs. E. R. Candor of 
Montclair and A. W. Tillinghast of 
Closter; secretary, Mrs. Harvey W. 
Banks of East Orange; treasurer, 
Miss Abigail Morgan of East Orange; 
trustees, Mrs. Edna Lockwood of 
Hackensack, Mrs. Kate C. Field and 
Miss Morgan of East Orange, Miss 
Gertrude Kuebler, Mrs. L. M. Demar- 
est of South Orange, Gerard Dimock 
of Whitehouse, C. Carroll Palmer of 
Plainfield, James Gabelel of Pater- 
son. Mrs. Margaret Garretson of 
Totowa, Mrs. Clarence J. Hand of 
Orange, J. C. Seng of Whippany and 
James J. Farley of Newark. 


“Gor 


Dealers and Collectors Pass 
o 
Mrs. Mary Jane McShane who 
operated an antique shop in New 
York City, since 1877, died at her 
home in that city recently at the age 
of 80. 


* * * 


Elliot Browne, a dealer in antiques 
for many years died at his home in 
Abington, Mass., recently at the age 
of 82. 


*~ “« * 

John Link, 65, wealthy antique 
dealer, was found dead in the rear of 
his shop, in Philadelphia, recently, his 
death resulting from natural causes 
reports stated. 

* * * 

Washington Irving Ilger, a prom- 
inent collector of antiques, succumbed 
to illness at his home in Ashland, 
Ohio, recently. 
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Silver in the English Market 


ao 


Stage London antiques correspond- 
ent of the New York Sun com- 
menting upon old silver at auction 
in that city makes some comparisons 
worth noting. Says he in part: 

And they closed the auction sales 
of 1934 with more than one good bid. 
Nor were the smallest of these bids 
given for a few pieces of early Amer- 
ican silver; for, despite the moan of 
the English dealer that the U.S.A. 
has gone to—well, you know where— 
they compete pretty hotly for any 
piece of American silver that haps 
along, though seldom has one the 
pluck to bid to the real value. Dur- 
ing the week before Christmas an 
American octagonal dredger by Wil- 
liam Simpkins of Boston, circa 1720, 
brought $262; a porringer or, as they 
listed it here, a cupping bowl, by 
William Cowell, Boston, of about the 
same date, $440; while a porringer 
by J. Crawford, the early nineteenth 
century silversmith of New York 
City, brought only $70. 

Comparison. 

Now, I happen to have a record of 
silver prices from many of the im- 
portant sales for some years back 
and have referred to them to get 
some idea of the bids for similar 
pieces of American silver sold in 
New York during 1931-1932. No 


dredger of the octagonal type ap- 
peared at the American Art Associa- 
tion during those two years, which 
might be expected, for they are among 
the rarest examples of our native 
silverwork. But two of them did 
bring $900 in New York in Novem- 
ber last year while a porringer made 
by the self-same William Cowell 
brought $700 in 1932, which would 
seem to allow the suggestion that 
American antiques still bring far 
more in their native land. 


Prices for English Silver. 


Curiously enough; the last auctions 
of the year included some good Eng- 
lish silver and the boys left their 
assistants to attend to their Christ- 
mas customers to go a-hunting. On 
the same afternoon when the Ameri- 
can pieces were sold there were sev- 
eral lots of early eighteenth century 
English silver which ran high and 
ran quickly; a taperstick fetched 
($21.50 an oz.), $86; a plain pear- 
shaped tea kettle, though it wasn’t 
hall-marked ($25.50), $1,982; a plain 
brandy saucepan ($10), $30; a plain 
mug ($12.50), $114; a plain muffi- 
neer ($11), $23; a six-inch waiter on 
three feet ($6), $37.50; an octagonal 
tea caddy with a later spoon ($13.50), 
$82, and a pair of French late eigh- 
teenth century dishes with covers and 


‘stands realized $760. There was just 
the same keenness at another sale of 
silver when even a late Georgian 
strainer brought $11.25 an ounce, 
while of the earlier pieces a coffee 


pot ($15), $416; 
($21.50), $430; 
($8.75), $52. 


Irish Silverwork. 


Like the early American, while it 
has suffered from the “drought,” 
Irish silver has been and still is 
sought by every collector. There 
were a few pieces at a sale just be- 
fore the holidays and, as the fol- 
lowing prices show, there were peo- 
ple there who were anxious to get it, 
for one of those attractive helmet- 
shaped cream jugs on three hoof 
feet brought ($14 an oz.), $56, which 
is a fairly good advance upon what 
they have been obtainable for until a 
short while ago. Other pieces made 
in Dublin were a pair of jugs, 9% 
in. high ($6.25), $329; a plain tazza 
($9.50), $55; a 6-inch bowl ($14), 
$189; a plain two-handled cup ($5), 
$110; a plain chocolate pot ($10.75), 
$330. 


Other Pre-Christmas Values. 


It wouldn’t be difficult to say a lot 
more about silver, particularly about 
the upward trend of prices for what 
we call flatware in the States; be- 
cause even services of the early nine- 
teenth century are finding a much 
better market. 


a chocolate pot 
a basting spoon 
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The Wands of the Running Footmen 


RO] 


By VERNON VARICK 


AN ANTIQUE that is very un- 
common in the collections of our 
museums is the wand used by the 
running footmen of old London. There 
is a set of three of these staves now 
in this country. They came from 
Germanstone Castle, Ireland. These 
wands are painted brignt red with 
black, white and green enrichments 
and vary in height from 6 feet 3 
inches to 7 feet 1 inch. There are 
perhaps others to be found in out- 
of-the-way places and such a find 
would be an excellent day’s work for 
the antique hunter. 


In the eighteenth century the lady 
of quality used a sedan chair when 
she wished to travel about town. 
These chairs were not kept in a gar- 
age and brought around to the front 
entrance when milady wished to go 
to town. They were parked in the 
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hall and the lady entered the chair in 
the seclusion of her own mansion and 
thereby avoided the scrutiny of gos- 
siping neighbors. James, the butler, 
then called in the chair bearers and 
madam was taken for a ride. Dickens 
gives us an excellent description of 
an episode of this kind in “Barnaby 
Rudge.” 

The following anecdote from the 
writings of that interesting antiquar- 
ian, John Timbs, might be of interest 
to those who want to know something 
of the old-time taxicabs of London. 
“Hannah More, as appears from the 
date of her letters, resided at one 
period in Henrietta Street, and in 
one of them we find an amusing ac- 
count of an adventure which she met 
with during the Westminster elec- 
tion. To one of her sisters she 
writes: ‘I had like to have got into 
a fine scrape the other night. I was 
going to pass the other evening at 
Mrs. Cole’s, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
I went in a chair. They carried me 
through Covent Garden. A number 
of people, as I went along, desired the 
men not to go through the garden, 
as there were an hundred armed men, 
who suspected every chairman be- 
longed to Brookes’ and would fall 
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upon us. In spite of my entreaties, 
the men would have persisted, but a 
stranger, out of humandty, made them 
set me down, and the shrieks of the 
wounded, for there was a terrible bat- 
tle, intimidated the chairmen, who 


rere at last prevailed upon to carry 


me another way. A vast number of 
people followed me, crying out, ‘It is 
Mrs. Fox: none but Mr. Fox’s wife 
would dare to come into Covent Gar- 
den in a chair; she is going to can- 
vass in the dark!’ Though not a 
little frightened, I laughed heartily 
at this, but shall stir out no more in 
a chair for some time.” It is evident 
that this was a hired chair and the 
stubbornness of the bearers puts 
them in a class with our hard-boiled 
taxicab drivers of today who do not 
fear to go through traffic jams or 
other dangers. The staves or wands 
served to force those who blocked 
their passage to make way, for these 
staves were no ornamental play- 
things. From the broken points on 
the known specimens it is known 
that they were not used as a club but 
as a blunt spear to prod the person 
who got in their way. Th2 incident 
of Miss More’s ride was one of the 
riots of the Westminster election of 
1784. From a house in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, the beautiful 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
and other fair and high-born women 
who canvassed for Charles James 
Fox used to watch the humors of the 
election. 


The running footman did not carry 
the chair but ran before it to make 
way for its passage. These men also 
ran before carriages, chiefly as a 
mark of rank of the traveler; they 
were likewise sent on messages and 
occasionally for great distances. The 
running footman was required to be 
a healthy and active man; he wore 
a light black cap, a jockey coat, and 
carried the wand, pole or stave, which 
sometimes had a hollow ball at one 
end, in which he kept a hard-boiled 
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egg and a little white wine, to serve 
as refreshment on his journey; and 
this is supposed to be the origin of 
the footman’s silver mounted cane. 
The Duke of Queensbury, who died 
in 1810, kept a running footman long- 
er than any of his compeers in Lon- 
don. Mr. Thoms, in Notes and 
Queries, relates an amusing anecdote 
of a man who came to be hired for 
the duty by the Duke. His Grace was 
in the habit of trying their paces by 
seeing how they could run up and 
down Piccadilly, he watching them 
and timing them from a balcony. The 
man put on a livery before the trial; 
on one occasion, a candidate having 
run, stood before the balcony. “You 
will do very well for me,” said the 
Duke. “And your livery will do very 
well for me,” replied the man, and 
gave the Duke a last proof of his 
ability by running away with it. 


A sign in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, represented a young man, 
dressed in a kind of livery, and a cap 
with a feather in it; he carried the 
usual wand and was running; be- 
neath it was the legend: “I am the 
only running footman,” which may 
have related to the superior speed of 
the runner, and might have been the 








portrait of a celebrity. This sign was 
used to point out the tavern known 
as “The Running Footman” of May 
Fair. 


It was the custom in the case of 
sedan chairs to have three running 
footmen, two in front and one behind. 
As they trotted along, they cried out: 
“So ho! So ho!” to clear the way. 
Soho Square in London, built in the 
reign of Charles II., was in olden 
times known as King’s Square from 
its surveyor and architect, Gregory 
King. It was once a very fashionable 
quarter of London. Here Sir Roger 
de Coverley is made to reside and it 
was to Soho that Evelyn went in 
1690 to pass the winter “in Soho, in 
the great square.” It is claimed that 
Soho Square derived its name from 
the fact that there was always a 
large rank of chairs outside of Car- 
lisle House in that square. Another 
tradition is that the square was so 
called from the watch word of the 
Duke of Monmouth at the battle of 
Sedgemoor, in 1685. The reverse of 
this may be possibly true, that is, 
the Duke selected the watch word 
from the name of the locality in 
which he lived; but the name of the 
place certainly existed in 1632, if not 
earlier. 


It is possible that the square was 
named for the cry of the wand-bear- 





ing footmen for the use of the sedan 
chair in London dates back to the 
reign of the first James. This name, 
Sedan, was derived from the town 
in France where this type of convey- 
ance is said to have been invented. 
That town has since gained a more 
famous notoriety as the scene of a 
battle. The name of the chair has 
in time been transmitted to a type of 
automobile. It is said that the Duke 
of Buckingham was in the practice 
of using one of these chairs in the 
reign of James I., a proceeding which 
gave general offense, it being made 
matter of public remark, that this 
royal favorite used his fellow coun- 
trymen to do the work of beasts. The 
spirit of the Elizabethan English- 
man seems to have been subdued in 
later years for the sedan chair be- 
came very popular. The general in- 
troduction of sedan chairs in Eng- 
land dates from 1634, two years after 
our earliest record of the name of 
Soho Square. About the same period 
the hackney coaches came into use. 
The chairs reached the height of their 
fame in the history of transporta- 
tion in the last half of the eighteenth 
century. At that time every city and 
town of any size in Britain had its 
public chairs for hire and every man- 
sion was equipped with handsomely 
decorated chairs for private use. At 
that time in Edinburgh sedan chairs 
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were more numerous than hackney 
coaches; perhaps the rates for chairs 
were lower. The Highlanders con- 
trolled the sedan chairs of the Scotch 
capital at that time. 

An ancient sedan chair would be a 
showpiece in any collection, but they 
are quite cumbersome, and if the col- 
lector wants a quaint reminder of 
that glamorous period, he is advised 
to seek a wand of the type carried 
by the running footmen. The quest 
will help to rid one of that tired feel- 
ing and “Ho-hum” may be changed 
to ’So ho” or other less bored ex- 
pressions. 

“GE 


Florida Antiques Show 
a 


A Florida Antique Show is to be 
held from March 5 to 10 at Municipal 
Pier, St. Petersburg, under the man- 
agement of Helen Bratfish. In addi- 
tion to local dealers who are plan- 
ning to exhibit, several who partici- 
pated in the antiques show held in 
Augusta, Ga., February 18 to 23, will 
arrange their schedule so that they 
can take in the St. Petersburg show. 

The Municipal Pier was chosen for 
the exhibition quarters because of its 
display facilities and because of its 
tourist attractions. More than a mil- 
lion people visit it yearly, according 
to statistics. 

The exhibit will be open daily from 
11 a. m. to 11 p. m., 

“oor 

Little Henry had swallowed a but- 
ton, and his young mother sent a 
hurry call for the doctor. “What did 
you do in the way of first aid?” the 
doctor asked as he prepared to treat 
the case. 

“I made him swallow a buttonhole; 
that was the best thing I could think 
of,” replied the mother. 
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A Musical Clock 


o 


i eer musical clock which plays 

eight different tunes will be dis- 
played at the New York Hobby Col- 
lectors’ Show in the booth of Mrs. 
Mary E. Button, Panama, New York. 
The history of this clock is revealed 
in a letter written January, 1896, by 
a Mr. Shubert, jeweler, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, to Mr. J. W. Gates, 
jeweler, of Corry, Pennsylvania, who 
bought it. It was made in the Black 
Forest (Schatwaltz, Germany). It 
was owned by Count Mac Von Knoetz 
of Rittergurts in Knoinghofen, mean- 
ing “owner of large estate.” He 
bought it second-hand and kept it in 
the family eighty-two years. It was 
brought to this country by a man in 
New Orleans, who had it fifty years. 
It was then sent up the Canal Dover 
to J. W. Shubert, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, who held it five years and 
sold it to J. W. Gates, Corry, Penn- 
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sylvania. Mr. Gates- turned it over 
to a Dr. Phelps for a doctor’s bill. 
Ownership remained with Mr. Gates 
and Dr. Phelps for thirty-three years. 
The present owner obtained it from 
the Phelps family and has had it for 
five years. Clock specialists who 
have seen this clock have pronounced 
it rare, never having discovered a 
duplicate. 
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Questions—Answers 
o 
Question—How long have pins 
been in use?—F. H. V. 


Answer—Primitive forms of pins 
have been found showing that they 
have been in use from the earliest 
period. The fibula has been found in 
graves dating back as far as the 
fifteenth century B. C. Later, long 
slender pins of bronze were used. 
Eventually, someone conceived the 
idea of bending them in the form of 
the modern safety pin. 


Question—Please give the origin of 
patchwork quilts—F. C. 

Answer—Patchwork is older than 
history, originating doubtless through 
primitive economic need of utilizing 
scraps of cloth. It was one of the 
first decorative arts practiced by such 
ancient civilizations as the Egyptians 
and Chinese. In Europe it was flour- 
ishing at the time of the Crusades 
when applique was employed in the 
making of battle banners and drap- 
eries. In America the handicraft ar- 
rived with the earliest settlers, being 
a direct heritage from England. 

Question—How did sitting up with 
the dead originate? 

Answer—This is another custom 
of which the origin is lost in ancient 
history. Thus it is not known whether 
it originated as a Christian or pagan 
rite. It has been explained as orig- 
inating in a superstition that unless 
carefully watched, evil spirits would 
carry the body away. Another ex- 
planation is that it is the outgrowth 
of a continuous chant carried on by 
priests or monks in relays so that 
the body would not be left without 
prayer until time of interment. Be 
that as it may, the custom is still 
widespread.—The Pathfinder. 
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MEDIAEVAL VESTMENTS 


be | 


ORE of a relatively small number 
of mediaeval vestments which 
have come down to us in their orig- 
inal shape, is a notable addition of 
the year to the Boston Museum collec- 
tions. It is a bell-shaped chasuble, 
which has been in the treasury of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter in Salz- 
burg since the twelfth century. Miss 
Gertrude Townsend, Curator of Tex- 
tiles, describes the vestment in an ar- 
ticle of some length in the February 
Bulletin of the Museum. 


According to tradition the chasuble 
had belonged to St. Rupert, who 
founded the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Peter in 696, but the nature of the 
garment precludes the possibility of 
a date earlier than the second half 
of the twelfth century. Around the 
bottom is an inscription worked in 
couched gold embroidery, which may 
be freely translated “Heinrich the 
sinner has prepared this noble gar- 
ment for St. Peter’s altar, that it 
may be his helper.” This “Heinrich” 
was probably the Abbot of the Mon- 
astery between 1167 and 1188, ac- 
cording to a report of the Abbey 
Church made in 1918 by the Imperial 
Austrian Commission. 


Miss Townsend points out that 
Baedeker’s “Austria” for 1929 fol- 
lows the description of St. Peter’s in 
Salzburg with this statement: “The 
interesting abbey treasury is no long- 
er shown” and she adds: “One at 
least of the treasures from St. Peter’s 
in Salzburg has crossed the Atlantic. 
The bell-shaped chasuble which the 
Abbot Heinrich dedicated to the altar 
of St. Peter is now in the Museum 
collection.” 


Throughout the centuries the chas- 
uble has been a useful robe and, like 
most ecclesiastical vestments, 


was 


It was 
a sleeveless cloak with a hood in the - 
time of St. Augustine (died 430) and 


originally a secular garment. 


its popular name, “casula” trans- 
lated “little house,” seems to indicate 
its great usefulness as a protection 
for travellers. In 742 it was decreed 
as the proper outdoor dress of the 
clergy. Today it is the supervestment 
worn by the priest who officiates at 
the Mass. In the consecration serv- 
ice at which a priest is ordained it 
is received as a symbol of priesthood. 
Chasubles have suffered more altera- 
tions in shape than either copes or 
dalmatics. The determining factor 
in preserving Abbot Heinrich’s chas- 
uble in its original form was doubt- 
less the inscription since nothing 
could be taken from the bottom of 
the garment without utterly destroy- 
ing the significance of the words. 


The chasuble is made of a blue silk, 
so dark that it has been referred to 
as black, and is ornamented with 
woven bands of silk and gold. Evi- 
dence of color has practically disap- 
peared because the garment is so bad- 
ly worn. It is a weft twill weave but 
differs from the usual type in that 
the twill has been broken to produce 
the outline of an all-over pattern 
which looks as if it had been ‘en- 
graved on the shining surface of the 
blue silk. The pattern is a diamond 
lattice enclosing, in alternating rows, 
a rosette in a circle of beads with a 
four-lobed ornament. The rosette is 
clearly reminiscent of earlier Coptic 
and Sassanian designs. A _ similar 
motif occurs in the silk of the gor- 
geous embroidered coronation robe of 
the Holy Roman Emperor made at 
Palmero in 1130, and now preserved 
in the former Imperial Treasury in 
Vienna. Miss Townsend suggests 
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E offer for sale this solid mahogany, Duncan 
Phyfe, breakfast, tilt-top table which will seat 
eight people; and eight goose-neck, mahogany chairs 
at $300, or the table separately for $150. For com- 
plete data, please address 

We have an old building suitable for an antique shop and 
It has 22 rooms filled with antiques for sale. 
There is furniture for any room in the home. 
consists of highboys, lowboys, tester beds, slant-top desks, 
secretaries, banquet tables, pedestal drop-leaf tables, deep- 
leaf gate-leg tables, clocks, couches, stands, beds, bureaus, 
corner cupboards and an assortment of antiques. 

The business has been well advertised and conducted un- 
interruptedly for fourteen years. 

The entire property is offered for sale by the owner who 
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“that a careful study and comparison 
of the two materials might extend 
our knowledge of this important 
period in the history of silk weaving.” 

The embroidery on the coronation 
robe was undoubtedy made by Arabic 
artisans in Palmero, but the source 
of the silk is a matter of debate. It 
is usually conceded to have been im- 
ported from Byzantium to Palmero 
where there is no record of silk weav- 
ing prior to 1147. In that year Count 
Roger imported Greek captives into 
Palmero ordering them to teach the 
art of silk weaving to his subjects. 
The bands of woven silk on Hein- 
rich’s chasuble, Miss Townsend points 
out, were also of Sicilian make, but 
there is no conclusive evidence that 
the silk of the garment was woven 
there. 

In conclusion, Miss Townsend sug- 
gests the importance of the chasuble 
in the field of textiles when she 
writes: “While an exhaustive study 
of the designs and technique of the 
materials from which Abbot Hein- 
rich’s gift to St. Peter’s Church was 
made would be an important contri- 
bution to the history of silk weaving, 
the evidence now at hand only allows 
the problem to be stated and certain 
question to be proposed. It is not 
necessary, however, to make this 
study in order to recognize the dig- 


snified beauty of the vestment.” 
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Adventures in Treasure Collecting 


a> 9 


As told to Ralph Hadley by Albert Dressler, well 
known collector of Californiana, and author of sev- 
eral historical works on the gold-rush period. 


NTO the old corners of the state, 

Mr. Dressler has penetrated, fol- 
lowing his astute and almost unerring 
nose, acting from the _ collector’s 
sixth sense. Into dusty, musty corners, 
into attics overrun with rats and gray 
with the dust of ages, he has followed 
his hunches and emerged triumphant, 
if often somewhat soiled, with treas- 
ures that not only afford amusement 
and delight, but are of distinct his- 
torical value; supplying missing links 
in the early history of the western 
state. Stage coaches and stamps, he 
has collected, bearing on early his- 
tory; wigs and china, barrooms and 
dance programs, women’s hats and 
play bills, to name but a few. With 
a penchant for playing the hobo, and, 
with the acquiring of worldly goods 
has bestowed on him the title of 
“Millionaire Tramp.” His interesting 
studio in San Francisco, has been the 
background for many charming par- 
ties, and he has been host to many 
celebrities. Here are a few of Mr. 
Dressler’s own experiences in col- 
lecting. 

In Pursuance of a “Hunch” 

“Hunches” play an important part 
in “smelling out” finds. In fact, some- 
times there seems nothing more actual] 
than a mysterious law of attraction 
that draws the collector to his quarry. 
And usually, when he plays his hunch, 
he plays in luck. 

Such a hunch popped into the head 
of the desultory Mr. Dressler at a 
time when business seemed at a low 
tide. San Jose, Calif., was the form 
this hunch assumed. Forthwith, he 
set about preparations for the trip, 
and an hour later was on his way. 

Arriving that afternoon he spent 
the evening searching for that mys- 
tical something—but in vain. Shortly 
before noon of the following day, he 
encountered two friends in trade— 
antique dealers—languidly taking the 
sun from a perch on their truck. They 
shook disparaging heads. “The town’s 
cleaned out,” they told their confrere 
confidently. 

But holding stubbornly to his 
hunch, the collector pursued his way 
and came to an old cabinet shop 
known to him. The cabinet maker 
kept a heap of old furniture stored 
9 this shop in an abandoned dance 

all, 

He eyed his visitor cautiously. He 


had heard that Dressler was shrewd - 


in trade, and had an almost uncanny 
penetration into values, Consequently, 
the things he offered were those of 
the most unexceptional and unexcit- 
ing nature. He finally allowed his 
visitor to go aloft and rummage a 
bit, Dressler’s eye lighted on an old 
portfolio, and his experienced eye had 
just spotted several prints of interest 
and value when the odor of burning 
assailed his nostrils. He called down 
a warning to the cabinet maker who 
dashed up the narrow stairway shout- 
ing frenziedly, “My stew, my stew!” 
It was useless to try to consummate 
a deal under such circumstances. 
Dressler promised to return later. 

He promenaded for a while longer 
around the block, itching with eager- 
ness to come into possession of the 
prints. After numberless turnings 
around the block, he returned, armed 
with a dressed chicken as “bait.” 

The appeased cabinet maker ac- 
cepted the gift and the friendly atti- 
tude, but made his own reservations. 
More cordially this time, he invited 
the visitor to go upstairs and look 
into the corners. When Dressler came 
down he announced he had indeed 
made a find, as there were some 
prints in which he was interested. 
For these he was prepared to offer 
a fair price. At length, with seem- 
ing reluctance, he “came through” and 
handed over his $40.00, the old man’s 
price. This purchased Dressler a set 
of six Hawaiian color prints of Hono- 
lulu from the year 1854, 


The Ugly Duckling That Turned Out 
to Be a Swan 


A dealer of second-hand furniture 
in Napa, with whom Dressler had 
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traded much, and to their mutual ad- 
vantage, asked the collector one day 
to purchase of him an old desk which 
he offered for $5.00. 

The collector ran an appraising eye 
over it, but could see nothing in this 
particular old desk to recommend it, 
nor could he imagine any turn by 
which he could dispose of it advan- 
tageously. He promised to bear it in 
mind, 

When Dressler returned three weeks 
later, the unwanted desk had been 
relegated to the backyard. Now, a 
keen eye might discern in the clear 
light that the old dresser bore a slight 
scar. The trained eye could penetrate 
further through the layers of paint 
and varnish that had reduced it out 
of all grace and individuality to what 
appeared to be mahogany. Urged 
again to buy, Dressler did so and 
took his possession home, where sev- 
eral quarts of paint remover served 
to bring to light a graceful old Win- 
throp desk. 

A friend who was in the antique 
furniture business dropped in un- 
expectedly, asked the customary ques- 
tion, “Anything new?” Spotting at 
the same time the charming little desk 
that was by now a thing of joy and 
beauty. Dressler declined to sell; said 
he had “picked it up” for a song, with 
the idea of keeping it for personal use. 

The buyer was insistent. 

When Dressler came around and 
agreed to sell, “How will $75.00 do?” 
asked the friend, 

The collector’s mother, a companion 
in much of his adventure, sank weak- 
ly down in a chair and silently “held 
the thought.” 

The sale was consummated. 

But the adventures had only begun 
for the ugly duckling desk that turned 
out to be a swan, 

Strolling into an antique shop a 
few days later, Dressler recognized 
his erstwhile possession. Seeing his 
admiration, the smiling dealer, who 
recognized him, came up to ask, “How 
do you like my new acquisition? I 
got it as a bargain for $125 a few 





Early stage coaches ready to be transported by Mr, Dressler. 
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days ago. Isn’t it a little beauty? 
I’m offering it for $250.00. 


Dealing with the Movie People 

The movies are a good field for the 
collector, They are, however, a field 
that must be understood. When, as 
a novice at collecting, Dressler came 
across four old, high-wheeled bicycles 
in fine condition, He purchased them, 
counting on making a quick turnover 
to the movies. The bikes were ex- 
pressed to Los Angeles and the owner 
followed post haste, Over eager and 
inexperienced, he came upon a lot of 
blase individuals who ran appraising 
eyes over the wheels, and offered 
little or nothing. Finally, in disgust, 
Dressler parted with them for $10.00 
apiece, pocketing considerable loss, 
as the bicycles were easily worth 
$25.00 apiece. He kept his story to 
himself, remained cheerful, and did 
not admit he had been “skinned” on 
the deal. Later, when he established 
himself in Hollywood, his methods 
changed. He was apparently less 
eager to sell. By rare good fortune, 
just about the time a studio was stag- 
ing a pirate “take,” in a Presidio 
store in San Francisco, Dressler came 
across a rusty-looking collection of 
about 100 swords and daggers— 
brought in, probably, during the Span- 
ish-American war from the Philip- 
pine Islands. A little coal oil, a little 
time, and they were shining like new. 
The movie outfit was delighted to 
purchase them, coming in so oppor- 
tunely, and gladly wrote out.a check 
for $200; which had been carefully 
computed not only to take care of 
the profit on the dagger-lot, but to 
reimburse him for his lost profits on 
the old bikes, 


The Hold Up 


“The Lady Luck” is a valuable 
lady-friend to have; and she played 
the friend on one of these jaunts in 
an odd fashion. 

With his secretary, Dressler left 
San Francisco at dusk, in his big 
sedan loaded to the top with rare 
and valuable finds that were to be- 
come the property of Louise Fazenda, 
the movie star. Included among these 
were three large old dolls, relics of 
early life, with which some early 
daughter of California had whiled 
away her juvenile hours. The two 
occupants of the car took turn about 
in driving, to relieve the strain. At 
about two o’clock in the morning, 
when the secretary was at the wheel, 
and Dressler dozing in the rear seat, 
the car took a sharp turn, entering 
San Luis Obispo along a deserted 
highway. A moment later, the brakes 
were applied and the car lurched to 
a dead stop. A sharp voice had called 
out a preemptory “Halt!” 

Two masked men were waiting. 

While one kept the car covered, 
the other came over to search the 
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car. His flash illuminated the dim 
surface of several huge pieces of 
furniture which he mentally labeled 
“junk.” Exploring further, he turned 
his light to where the now thoroughly 
awake Mr. Dressler was sitting erect, 
a life-size wax doll, dressed in the 
height of elegance of the 49’er baby, 
on each side of him. 

The bandit swore softly. Perhaps 
he feared the infants might awake 
and set up a wailing. Perhaps he felt 
pity or sympathy for the slim little 
man erect between these two buxom 
babies. At any rate, he slammed the 
door on some thousand dollars worth 
of treasures and said to his com- 
panion, “Let ’em go!” 


The Golden Mirror of Placerville 


Placerville has been the setting of 
more than one strike that has put its 
discoverer on the road to financial 
success, This picturesque and glam- 
orous little mining town: yielded up 
a counterpart of the famous nuggets 
to the searcher of Californiana one 
summer day when he came upon a 
worm-eaten, old carved mirror that 
had once graced the back-bar of some 
hell-roaring little saloon. The old 
mirror was wavy and blemished now, 
it could give back only a faint and 
humorous reflection of the subject. 
The frame, however, Dressler wanted 
to enhance another object; he pur- 
chased for $2.00. from a second-hand 
dealer. He took this in the back yard 
of the shop to break it into parts 
preparatory to shipping. He ripped 
off the back-board. Like jewe!s from 
the mouth of the ugly toads, out 
tumbled a small fortune. To pad this 
back-board, the owner had utilized a 
number of old California color prints. 
As authentic replicas of California’s 
early days, (the 50’s) and as integral 
parts in piecing together early his- 
tory, these prints are always extreme- 
ly valuable and in demand. There 
were twelve of these. Some, however, 
had been chopped in two, which made 
them of less value. 


Each of these prints were to bring 
approximately $50.00. 


Barrels of Old Lamp Chimneys 

In Downieville, Dressler went ad- 
venturing into another mysterious 
cellar, under a grocery store. Here 
making his entrance by aid of a plank, 
the stairs having rotted away, he 
found two barrels of. large lamp 
chimneys which were beautifully 
flowered and engraved and of Civil 
War vintage. When he came up with 
his prize, the dapper young man had 
gone through such a transformation 
that the grocer started as though see- 
ing a ghost. Begrimed, cob-webby, 
sooty-black, he emerged demanding 
the price of the old chimneys. 

The owner scratched his head. 
“Didn’t know the dern things were 
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Well, I reckon chimneys sell 
If you 


there. 
for about 25c apiece here. 
take them all, 20c each.” 

A few days later, a can are an- 

tique merchant was going the length 
of “Antique Row” on Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, after having carried 
his entire cache, in the back of his 
car, unharmed. Sixty-five out of a 
hundred were disposed of for $2.50 
each, 
’ Figuring that the novelty might 
wear off, he astutely packed the rest 
of them away until he made a trip 
to Los Angeles, where he repeated 
his good luck. 


(Mr. Dressler’s experiences will be 
continued in a following issue.) 


“Gor 


$20,000 Stolen Antiques 
Recovered 
o 


Rare antiques valued at about $20,- 
000 which were stolen from summer 
residents of Paxton, Barre and Peter- 
sham, Mass., have been recovered 
and returned to their original own- 
ers, 

Chester W. Campbell, paroled from 
prison a few months ago, was held 
for the alleged larcenies. He served 
five years of a nine to twelve year 
sentence for larceny of antiques from 
the same people, and in some in- 
‘stances the very pieces that were 
originally taken. 


“Cor 


Did You Ever See One of 
These Goblets? 
ra 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe T. Johnson of 
Correctionville, Iowa, have a silver 
goblet that has figured in the tradi- 
tion of the family for a number of 
years. Following a custom of several 
centuries, the cup passed to Mr. John- 
son on his wedding day about thirty 
years ago. It was brought to Amer- 
ica from Norway in 1852 by Gut- 
thorm Johnson, who came in a sail- 
boat that was 17 weeks crossing, due 
to storms and adverse winds, But 
the cup never left his pocket. 

The keepsake was apparently made — 
by hand, first shaped over a mold, 
then mallet-hammered. On each side 
of the bowl are these engravings, 
“GSD” and “TGD, 1929.” 

The stories that have come down 
through the generations suggest that 
the goblet was a wine cup used in 
communion services, and the initial 
ancestors were cupbearers who of- 
fered the wine to the worshipers, 
who, one by one, took the cup and 
sipped the magic elements. 

The letter T found in both groups 
is believed to stand for Thor, a fav- 
orite ancient god whom many Nor- 
wegians were and are named after. 
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Antique Dealers’ Directory 


e ARKANSAS 
Josephine B. ome Antique Shop, Fort 
Smith, Ark. Old Glass, Rare Bric-A- 
Brac, Oddities. Correspondence wee 

a 

CALIFORNIA 
Brackett’s, 38-44 E. Calif. Street, Pasa- 
dena. Fine Antiques always wanted for 
cash. ap35 


CONNECTICUT 
Knowlton, Henry, Mansfield, Conn., 
Highway Route 101. Unusual collection 
of antiques to choose from. je53 
Lewis, Mrs. Mary P., 68 Park Ave., Dan- 
bury, Conn. Antiques, general line. 
Specializing in Glass. ja63 


ILLINOIS 


Antique ee ere 116 8. Campbell St., 
acomb, attern Glass, Carriage 
Lamps, Brie- -a-brac. au36 
Atwood’s South Park Shop, 6915 South 


Park Ave., Chicago. General line of 
choice Antiques. Inspection invited. 
Also buys. £63 


Brophy, Mrs. Howard, 401 S. Spencer St., 
Aurora, Ill. Antique Furniture, Glass, 
etc. Wants solicited au35 

Brown, Arthur, Macomb, Ill. Antique 
Glass, Furniture, Prints, etc. Rates to 
dealer. Inquiries invited. my53 

Cameron's Relic Castle, 431-39 N. State, 
Chicago. A show place. Indian Relics, 
Weapons, Antiques. Enclose stamp. 

my35 
Corner Cupboard, The, 4529 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago, Furniture, Prints, 
Silver. Glass. China, Pewter, etc.. 
Bought and Sold. £63 
Cottage Antique Shop, 607 S. State St., 
Champaign, Ill. Pressed and blown 
4 Furniture. Pink and copper 
luster. d53 
Crawford’s Antique Shop, R. F. D. No. 4, 
8 miles east of Dixon, Ill. Complete 
line of Glass, Prints, Furniture, at low- 
est prices. ja63 
Down the Lane Antique Shop, Marshall, 
fl. Antique Pattern Glass, China, 
Furniture Wants solicited. Jiy63 
Glan-yr-Afon Farm House. Fine an- 
 —/ iy’ prices. Shop at Glen Ellyn, 
Il., P. Lombard, Ill., R. 1. 163 
Grogan, ae 1., 1000 Marshall Field 
Annex Bidg., Chicago. Old Glass, China, 
Silver, Lustre, £63 
Hoover, Mrs. Don, 605 North 8th &t., 
Qpincy. Ill. Full line Antique Glass 
hina, Luster Furniture, Prints. je36 
or = Mrs., 626 W. Grand South, Spring- 
ield Ill. Large line prints, Glass, fur- 
alg curios. je53 
am, Jeannette, Lake Marie, Antioch, 
Illinois. Follow Rt. 21. Glass, China, 

Furniture, Paperweights, etc. sts. 
my35 

Mason, Betty. 6137 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Tel. Midway 8959. Antiques— 
Interiors. my36 
Putnam’s, 51 Ayer St., Harvard, Il. 
Antiques locally collected. Furniture, 
Glass, etc. £63 
Rogers, Nelle C., 614 North Forest, Oak 
Park. Specializing in Glass, China, rari- 
ties. Your Wants solicited. my63 
Spahr’s Antique Shop, 402 E. = Street, 
Chicago. (Formerly 6850 South Park). 
Complete Line. my36 
Whatnot Antique Shop, Paxton, Ill. Pat- 
tern Glass. Furniture, Prints, Cover- 
lets, Lustre, Lamps. rite us. 353 
Ye Olde China Shoppe, lola D. Brodie, 

rietor, 1508 E. 63rd St., Chicago, 
laza 2601. Modern and Antique Dishes, 
attractive gifts, souvenirs, and bric-a- 
brac. Jiy63 


INDIANA 
Grosrio®, Clementine, 218 W. Washing- 
Wayne, Ind. General line of 
antiques Glass a specialty. Send foe 


Kessler, T. H., Winslow, Ind. Manufac- 
turer of wooden clock movements and 
wood clock cases, any design. Write 
for literature. ja36 
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Schuell, Chas. M., 209 N. Main St , South 
nd. Ind. Antique jewelry and sand- 
wich glass, low prices to dealers. jly53 
Torgeson’s—One block off 20 at a 
ton Bridge. 156 N. Sixth St., Elkh a 
Indiana. je5 53 
Van Arsdall, Maude, 204 South Crowder, 
Sullivan. ‘One block west of Route 41. 
General line of Genuine Antiques, Early 
American Furniture, Choice Pattern 
Glass, etc. Inquiries promptly — 


IOWA 
Mangold, Mrs. Bertha, 1000 N. Fifth, 
Burlington, Iowa. Glass, China, Furni- 
ture, Bric-a-brac. Wants solicited. 


jly53 

KENTUCKY 
Walker’s Antique Shop, 603 Main §&t., 
Covington, Kentucky. American furni- 
ture, glass, pewter, prints, Kentucky 
vifies, ap35 


MAINE 
Chilcott, Mrs. C. L., 24 State St., Brewer, 


Maine. Early New England . " Antiques 
and hooked rugs. 853 


MARYLAND 
Harling, Mrs, A, A., 3210 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore. Large stock of Pressed Glass, 
Furniture, etc. aud3 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Aunt Lydia’s Attic, 795 Chestnut Street, 
Waban, Mass. Tel. Center-Newton 
0691. Early and Mid-Victorian furni- 
ture, glass. Jiy53 
Bennett. W. W., The Colonial Shop, New 
Bedford, Mass. Furniture, Glass, Pew- 
ter, China, Whaling Items, Prints, 
Needlework. au35 
Dean, Alton L., 60 Harrison Ave., Taun- 
ton, Mass. Summer Shop, Cataumet, 
Cape Cod. Large variety of Genuine 
Antiques. ja 
Old Furniture Shop, ja 1030 Main St., 


Worcester, Mass., Provincetown, 
Cape Cod. Authentic American An- 
tiques. d53 


Treasure Chest, 256 Bunill St., Swamp- 
scott, Mass. Early Blown and Colored 
Glass, China, Parian Oriental Pieces. 
etc. Wants solicited. n63 

Whichelow, Mrs. George W., 179 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. Glass, China, 

Furniture. 853 

MICHIGAN 
Hunn, Mrs. Maybelle C., Parma, Mich. 


Antiques. Pattern Glass, Milk” White. 
Write your wants, n53 


MISSOURI 
Selby, Bertha M., 338 E. Lockwood, 
Webster Groves, Mo. Antiques. Spe- 
cializing in Old Glass. Mail Ontees 


Filled. 
be Spinnin a 2852 North Union, 
Louis, Glass, China, Furniture, 
Wants solicited. ja63 
NEBRASKA 


McMillan’s Antique Shop, The Glass 
House, 100 8S. 32nd Ave., Omaha, on 
Six Highways. je53 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hill Acres, Suncook, N. H. (Between 
Manchester and Concord on old road.) 
General Line. my53 

NEW JERSEY 

Dunham, Marcelline, 49 Manchester Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. Glass, china. 
etc., Lists. rite wants, 035 

Edna, Munn, Scott, 59 Locust Ave., Mill- 
burn, N. J. Good Pattern Glass. Write 
wants. 063 

Thornton, Leon, Hanover, N. J. “Sign 
of the Eagle.” Fine Cabinet work and 
Antiques. 053 

NEW YORK 

Bill’s Antique Shop, 179 West Ave., 
Canandaigua, . Y. Send for dealers 
wholesale monthly lists. Furniture. 
Glass, etc, £63 

Carter, Jessie Zane, Yesterday Shop, 628 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. ] 
of Yesterday. 
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12, Months $3.00 
(3 agate lines) 


(Cash with Order) 


ee, Mary *, of University Ave.. 


cuse, N. Y. y American pewter, 
glass, furnit — apb3 
Farrington, Elisabeth, Greenlawn An- 


tiques, Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y. 
Junction State routes 10 and 28. apl2 
Goetcheus, Hazel A., Old Tyme Shoppe, 
686 Chenango St., ’ Binghamton, N.. 3. 
General line, glass. Prices ——— 


Harris, Mary, 315 East Main St., Batavia, 
N. Y. Early American Antiques from 
Western New York Homes. £63 

Helmer, Josephine, 1904 East Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Early American furniture, 
glass, silver, china. 

ie. Mildred Streeter, Tribes Hill, N.Y. 

Route 6. Pattern Glass, Dolls, Lam ps. 
Lists, aia 

Jane’s, Martha, Marcellus, N. Y. Vic- 
torian furniture, glass, general line. 
Send lists. Prices moderate. e835 

Robbins, Mrs. Ralph, Robbinstone House, 
Route 1, Macedon, N. Y. Antiques, 
crossed Glass, etc. Your wants os 

a 


Pano sdl F. Henry & Son, 665 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Collector, Re- 
pairer and Dealer. 034 

The Old Stone House, 463 First Ave., 
Pelham. Silver, Sheffield, Glass, Lustre, 
Furniture, Samplers. my35 

The Sampler, Herbert and Adeline cule 
53 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, N. 
Primitive Furniture, Early Glass, Flasks 
and Pattern Glass. aub3 

Turner, S. O., > Eee Glen S8t., Glens 
Falls, N. olesale dealer in 
Antiques. A Soudan line. my653 

Warne, Cora, M., 11% Grover 8t., At- 
burn, N. Y. Glass, Dolls, Bric-a-brac. 
Write wants. jiy63 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Webb, Mrs. Paul, The Old Homestead, 
“At the Sign of the Oaks,” 515 North 
Morgan Street, Shelby, North Carolina. 
Authentic ‘American Antiques and — 
Write wants. £63 


OHIO 


os Mrs. R. Estella, 1106 Clarendon 
W., Canton, Ohio. Our An- 


Sante will please you. au53 
Gabriel, Mrs. Mertie, 311 W. Water St., 
Piqua, Ohio. d Clocks, Coverlets, 


Spinning Wheels, Glass. Genuine, Rea- 
sonable. £63 
Nevil, J. £E., Madisonville-Cincinnati. 
Ohio. Rare Prints, Glass, China 
Flasks, early American items. Price 
list. Thousand items. 265c. je85 
Striegel, Frances, 1331 Park Row, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Just off Route 20. Antiques 


Strom, Mrs_ William, 631 Harmon Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. Early American 
bought and sold. Price list for vy8s 


Vaughn, Jennie Barton, 201 East Main 
Street, ee, — Route 20, An- 
tiques. Large stock. jily63 

White, Florence eee e, Mentor, Ohio, on 
U. 8S. Route 20. eneral Line of An- 
tiques. m 

Willlams’ Clock gag _ E. 116 ee 
Cleveland, Ohio. Antique 
stored, Escapements fitted. aus 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berkstresser, Estelle, 333 East Princess 
St., York, Pa. Glass, China, Miniatures, 
Pottery, Hardware, Miscellaneous. my63 


Blacksmith, Anna, (Hogestown), Mechan- 
Furn 


icsburg, iture, Glass, na, 
Lamps, Luster, Books, Prints. Write 
wants. my35 


Cain, Mrs. Ewing, 833 Market St., Le- 
moyne, Pa., across river from Harris- 
burg. A visit to my shop will disclose 
an interesting collection of all kinds of 
antiques, d53 

Churchman, Norah, Rural Lane, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, Small corner 
hanging shelves in pine. Walnut sleigh 
seat. Sawtooth glass. Bowls for bulbs, 
etc. my63 
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Downing, Mabel S., Lancaster, Pa., R. D. 
No. 2, General line of Glass, China, 
Prints, etc. Write wants. ja53 


Kegerris, Ella F., 140 W. Main, Annville,- 
Pa. Gen 


eral jine. Glass and China 
special features. Write wants.  jly53 


Laldacker, Edith, Shickshinny, Penna 
Furniture, Glass, China, Bottles, Prints. 
Firearms. Write wants. Lists free. aul2 


Little Eagle Antique Shop, Line Lexing- 
ton, Pa. Large collection glass, prints, 
furniture. Mailing lists. 353 


Logan, Dillsburg, between Harrisbur; 
and Gettysburg. Colonial Home fille 
with Antiques. Welcome, Please call 

ap 

Missemer, David B., 253 E. Market St., 
York, Pa. All sort of Antiques. au35 


Musselman, C., one mile East of Ephrata, 
Pa. General Line. Write your wants. 
my35 

Reeves, Martha de Haas, 1624 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. Glass, China, Furniture, 
Silver, Miniature, Silhouettes, sia 


Renno’s Antique Shop, 55 N, 4th St., 
Hamburg, Pa. Glass, China, Bottles, 
Prints, Furniture. aul2 





HOBBIES 


DIRECTORY Continued 


= Antique Shop, 356 East 9th, Erie, 
15,0 Miscellaneous Antiques, 
Bites, Curios, etc. ap36 


Rudisill,,D. C., Route 1, Baltimore Pike, 
Sees. Pa. General line. —_—— 


Tshudy, John, Palmyra, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Furniture and Glass. Victorian and 
Empire Furniture. Lists Free. my53 


Weaver, Frank M., Main Street and 
Valley Forge Road, Lansdale, Pa. Fine 
Furniture, Glass, Early Americana. £63 


Whitfill’s Antique Shop (Mrs. 
McCready, associate), 9600 Frankstown 
Rd., R.F.D. 1, Wilkinsburg, Pa, (Route 
80, "just out of Pittsburgh.) £63 

Wierman, Mrs. W. H., 314 W. Market 
St., York, Penna. Lincolnway. Early 
American "Antiques. my53 

Woods, Annie, Blain, Pa. Antique fur- 
niture, glass, prints, dolls, lamps, pri- 
vate hunting, Priced reasonable. ja63 


RHODE ISLAND 


Livesey, George, 268 Broad St., Provi- 
dence, R. I, Your wants supplied at 
this shop. au53 


TENNESSEE 


Pickel, Chartes, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. An- 
tique Guns, Furn Furniture, Swords, — 
Books, Clocks. Write wants. 


VERMONT 
Bigelow, Mrs. Hayes, Brattleboro, were 
mont. 56 piece eer luster band tea 
set. Glass, Silver. Write wants. my365 
Old Chelsea Shop, Chelsea, Vermont. If 
you have a hobby write’.us. Personal 
attention. mhb53 
Stevens Antique : tae 90 Portland 8t., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt, General line guar- 
anteed Vermont antiques. 036 


WASHINGTON 
Olde Tyme Shoppe, 1121 Pine St., Seattle. 
Antiques, Furniture, Glass, Lustre, 


Jewelry, China. Most everything. Write 
wants. £63 


Sturtevants hating & Curlo Shop, 9320 


Waters, Seattle, Rare items. Large 
illustrated lists, 10c. Buy, sel. 812 
WISCONSIN 


Green Shutters Tea Room and Antique 
Shop, S. Hoyum, 601 Main St., White- 
water. Glass, China, Furniture, Prints, 
Pewter, Rugs. nb3 














CLASSIFIED 
ANTIQUE ADS 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
S . (For “For Sale’ rates see follow- 
ng. 





ANTIQUES, GLASSWARE, bric-a-brac 
of all kinds, full or part collections.— 
Central Exchange, 98 Central Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. 412402 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold and ivory pieces. Highest prices. 
. S. Licensed.—Betz Jewelry Co., 1523 
BE. 58rd St. and 6724 Stony Island, 
Chicago. mh12423 





CHILDREN’S TOYS OF TIN OR 
wood; pictures, lithographs and stereo- 
scopics of trains, locomotives, etc.; odd, 
unusual lights, especially marked ones; 
powder cans and kegs with manufac- 
turers’ labels. Describe fully.—The Village 
Studio, West Cummington, Mass. my3041 





EARLY AMERICAN SILVER SPOONS, 
rringers, tea sets., etc. Also gold ob- 
ects. Give complete description.—Thomas 
Starr Taylor, Box 589,- Bridgeport, paws 
£1200 


WANTED TO BUY—Confederate ie 
or anything concerning the Confed 
—Maude Pollard Hull, 111 EB. Frank 

» Richmond, Va. ap40ol 








WANTED — Anchor marked Chelsea, 
Dresden, Meisen and Parian in figures 
and other pieces, Also Battersea enamel 
boxeg—Grace M. Young, Bellevue, Iowa. 

mh144 





OLD SILVER TEASPOONS, 75 cents; 
Sterling Souvenir Spoons, 60 cents, or 13 
Souvenir Spoons, $5.00; Old nine-inch 
Pewter Plates, $3.50.—M. A. Loose, 415 
Los Feliz Blvd., Glendale, Calif. ap3p 





i WILL PURCHASE early American 
and English glass, china, bottles, silver, 
cup plates, a ink ag paintings, 
prints miniatures, ma 
jugs, early illustrated books, 
send full description or p otogra 

ene J. Sussel, 4747 Walnut 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARVED IVORIES, fans, figures, carved 
tusks.—S.A.S., care Hobbies. o053p 


WANTED—Currier & Ives prints, his- 
torical flasks and blown glass, American 
silhouettes, rare Windsor chairs, oe 
and overlay lamps. Address—D. 

610 N. Van Buren, Kirkwood, Mo. ‘aui242d 











WANTED — MINIATURES on ivory, 
porcelain, Describe fully. State whether 
signed and dated.—Buxbaum, 1811 East 

Wood, Milwaukee, Wis. mh327 





Antique Parlors, 33 
Vermont. 


HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD; old 
brasses; pair mahogany love seats; carved 
mahogany Victorian card table; rose 
overlay bottle; general line. — Palmer’s, 
Route 250, Pabeort, N. Y. ja12633 





ELI TERRY CLOCK, wooden works, in 
running order. — Mrs. Myrtle Deraas, 
Bottineau, N. D, mh107 





PAIR REFINISHED MAHOGANY SLIP 
seat chairs, $25.00; refinished cherry drop 
leaf table, $27.50; large pair Staffordshire 
pug dogs, $35.00; refinished reupholstered 
walnut gentlemen’s chair, $35.00. Glass, 
_— jewelry. Lists. — John Ries, P| 

pring St., Aurora, Il. mh1081 





EDGE WEAPONS, Three Spring 
Wagon, Miscellaneous lists, Relics, An- 
tiques, etc.—Ritter’s Antique Shop, Erie, 
Pen 312063 





IF YOU HAVE any sort of “Hobby” » 
the line of antiques write me and if I 
have not the right piece I will 
find it tor you.—Mrs. Theodore O. - 
ard, 129 Dean Road, Brookline, oo 





CANES—Must be unusual in design, 
material or history. Send photo or sketch, 
Describe fully.—B. W. Cooke, 37 Lake- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, Ill jal2672 


WANTED — Battersea boxes, other 
enamel objects, agate boxes.—Ira Nelson, 
250 Stuart St., Boston, Mass, ja12081 


LOWESTOFT, PORCELAIN — Histori- 
cal Blue and nk Staffordshire pieces. 
—M. A. Loose, 415 Los Feliz Bivd., Glen- 
dale, Calif. app 














FOR SALE 








SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c r word, 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times. 





NATALIE ROWLAND—General line of 
antiques. — Basking Ridge, N. J., near 
Bernardsville. 412482 


ENGLISH GRANDFATHER CLOCK; 
cherry highboy, lacquer gaming table; 
five Prince of Wales chairs; Victorian 
furniture; glass; jewelry. Lists. — Hazel 





H. Harpending, The Hobby Shop, Fayette- 
ville, N. mh1031 


BOTTLES AND HEN dishes my hobby. 
What have you? have some desert 
purple bottles to sell or exchange.—Helen 
McCabe, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 

ap12213 





FOR SALE—American Primitives, Por- 
traits, Miniatures and Ships’ Paintings.— 
Bessie J. Howard, Melrose, Mass. ap3871 





THOUSANDS of pieces old giass. Gen- 
eral line Antiques. Write wants. Glass 
list for stamp.—Mrs, Don Hoover, 506 
North 8th St., Quincy, IL jal2633 


WRITE MARTIN’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Armstrong, Missouri, for glass lists. 


LARGE VARIETY of genuine antiques. 
If there is anything a want, Be I 
might have it.—Alton L. Dean, 60 Harri- 
son n Ave., Taunton, Mass, ap369 


CAN SELL you any kind of an 











you may need or want. Write for ip- 
tion and n price. — Newton, 513 
Gibbs Blidg., D Antonio, Texas. je6234 





FOR SALE—Old glass, china, metals, 
oddments. ig tg re- 
Ridecland Ave., Oak Park, Til. 


ANTIQUE GLASSWARE, etc.. moder- 





ately priced. Free price ia, Samuel 
Mann, 1310 West Russell - ~Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 412843 


66 


SMALL COLLECTION — Exceptionally 
fine Arizona Indian baskets; pair Horn of 
Plenty decanters; green overlay lamp; 
green spatterware Peacock plate; Vic- 
torian epergnes; miniature Lacy dish; 
sheet music; strawberry and currant gob- 
lets. Lists. — Collector’s Luck, 111%, 
Genesee St., Hornell, N. Y,. mh1591 





NEW FINDS — N. Currier, “On a 
Point’; 10 bound Peterson books for 
$12.00; Ladies’ Wreath, dated 1849-1850; 
6 Mercury Tiebacks; 2 Grandfathers’ 
Clocks; old Fluid Lamps; Marble Base; 
Brass Bowl Lamps; Open Sugar Bowl; 
Pratts Ware; 6 Carved Side Chairs; Oil 
Portrait of Andrew Jackson, canvas size, 
23 x 19% inches, gold leaf frame; Ribbon 
Dolphin Compote, 9% inches high. Write 
your wants, — Olmsted’s Antique Shop, 
Wolcott, New York. 0120021 


FIVE GOOD OVERLAY LAMPS. Large 
general line. Lists.—Irene A. Greenawalt, 
McLanahan Mansion, Wm. Penn High- 
way, Route 22, Hollidsburg, Pa. mh12696 








FULL LINE ANTIQUES and thousands 
pieces of old glass. Stamp for list. Wants 
solicited.—Mrs. Don Hoover, 606 North 
8th St., Quincy, Ill. aul2406 





ANTIQUES—Mrs. F. J. Williamson, 192 
Montclair Ave., Montclair, . By ap- 
pointment. 12653 





COLLECTION 76 RAZORS; collection 
valentines; collection Whaling Log Books; 
collection over 700 early buttons, glass 
insets; collection scrimshaw work; col- 
lection children’s books; book Cruik- 
shank’s sketches, 1828-1830; furniture of 
every kind; primitive paintings; minia- 
tures; glass pictures; alabasters.—W,. W. 
Bennett, The Colonial Shop, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Twin Gateway, Buzzards 
Bay, Mass, aul2 





ATTENTION DEALERS: Largest Stock 
of Victorian furniture in the United 
States. Also early American furniture 
at popular prices. Pay us a visit and be 
eonvinced. Lists sent upon request.— 
Richmond Brothers, 16 Bliss St., ring- 

id, Mass. jly12468 





MIRROR PAINTINGS on glass. Repro- 
duced from old ones. Fruit-scenes, etc., 
$5 each. Size to order. Aunt Lydia’s 
Attic Studio, 795 Chestnut St., Waban, 
Mass. ja12006 





NOAH’S ARK — Buys OTN, = — yi0e 
East First St., Tulsa, Okla. 406 





AUNT LYDIA'S ATTIC—Mid-Victorian 
and early American furniture, decoration, 
etc. Dealers’ prices. Large stock. Lists. 
By appointment only. Center Newton 
0691. Not listed. Tourists write ahead. 
795 Chestnut St., Waban, Mass. Ten miles 
West of Boston. aul2618 





TWENTY YEARS of honest mail order 
business in antique, china, glass, furni- 
ture, prints, Indian relics, curios, books, 
and hobbies of all kinds. Send for list.— 
James Ianni, 329 Vine 8t., den, N. J. 

ap12406 





$1.00 EACH — Bleeding Heart goblet; 
Ashburton goblet; Cherry spoonholder; 
101 spoonholder; valentines. Postage ex- 
tra.—New England Sales Ass’n., Inc., 32 
Fayette St., Boston, Mass. mh1021 





PERIOD FURNITURE, glass, etc. 
Georgian, Victorian, Queen Anne, Wind- 
sor chairs. — Glan-yr-Afon Farm House, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. Postoffice Lombard, IIL, 
Route 1, mhl 





= 
ROSARY, handmade, date 1764; dollar 
cut in half after Rinar; for change date, 


— Jennie 


1796. Stamps for description . 
mh1511 


Gates, Three Forks, Mont. 





BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN HALL SEAT, 
16th century. Photos.—Mrs. Frank Aspin- 
wall, Rancho San Bernardino, R. 2, Box 
306A, San Bernardino, Calif. mh1001 


. matches are ignited from this. 
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MAHOGANY DROP LEAF mig need 
table, 55”; china; glass; vases. — Mab 
Ashman, 138 N. éthe Ave., Highland — 
New Brunswick, N, J. mh1031 





ANTIQUES—Rare Currier prints, rare 
blown glass, historical and hip flasks, 
paperweights, cup plates, pattern glass, 
historical china, early silver, pewter, 
chintz, pottery, early lighting, overlay 
lamps, carved powder horns, guns, Indian 
relics, books, autographs and documents, 
and hundreds of miscellaneous’ early 
American items, Priced catalogue No, 33 
of over one thousand items, 25c. Invalu- 
able as reference to dealers and collec- 
tors.—J. E. Nevil, Madisonville, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. my231c 





FOR SALE — Papier-mache tilt top 
table; Sheraton chest; rosewood melo- 
deon; George and Martha Washington in 
oval; gold leaf frames; pattern glass; 
Washington item dated 1801.—Alice Reed, 
1217 Bushnell, Beloit, Wis. mh1061 





FINE GRANDFATHER CLOCK; pair 
rare crystal lamps.—A, E, Sheets, Lex- 
ington, N. C. mh156 





M. S. RAU, 630 Royal St., New Orleans, 
La. The largest stock of Antiques in the 
United States, including French, English, 
early American and Victorian furniture, 
china, glassware, brass, paintings, frames, 
iron garden furniture, bric-a-brac, silver, 
Sheffield, lanterns, copper ornaments, 
lamps and prints. Wholesale and retail. 
Pay us a visit and be convinced. Mail 
orders are always given our prompt at- 
tention. Established 1912. £128841 
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$1 SPECIALS — Flower prints; cup 
plates; finger bowls¢ canopy fringe; 
pickle jar; jelly moulds; book markers; 
pottery jars; doll’s tea set; cross stitch 
bag; early Easter cards, 2 ‘dozen for $1; 
early Trade Cards, 2 dozen for $1; white 
silk India shawl, all over embroidery, 
never worn, original lacquer box, $35.— 
Emerson, 4254 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, mhp 


RUGS 


HOMEMADE HOOKED RUGS — 
to make with “Susan Burr” bem 
illustrated ——, $1.25 postpaid. 


1.25 postpaid in U. SA A— 
‘aa, 20 Water St., Torri 


onn. 


Holle 
ton, 


ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS cleaned and 
repaired by expert workmen. Prices rea- 
sonable. Estimates given before we begin 
work. We supply shipping bags and 
express. Thirty years’ experience. — 
Condon, 234 Maypole Road, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. n12218 








We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low un references. 





Rushlight Club—February Meeting 


Ba] | 


By C. MALCOLM WATKINS 


N ADDRESS on “Early Fire- 

making Devices,” by Julius 
Daniels, featured the February meet- 
ing of the Rushlight Club, held at 
the old State House in Boston. A 
large number of examples used to 
illustrate this talk were drawn from 
Mr. Daniel’s collection, and from that 
of Dr. Edward A. Rushford and 
Arthur H. Hayward, 

Mr. Daniels outlined the early be- 
ginnings of the use of fire in human 
society, showing its important posi- 
tion in early forms of civilization. 
Two primitive fire sticks were dis- 
played, illustrating one of the earliest 
known methods of obtaining fire. 
These sticks, used by savage tribes 
in Australia, are spun in soft wood 
until a flame is created. 

Flint and steel was the next im- 
portant development, and came to be 
used in all parts of the world. Pocket 
tinder boxes of various types were 
shown, including a Japanese “chuck- 
muck,” a small steel box containing 
flint and carried on the belt. In the 
nineteenth century various innova- 
tions were brought to bear on the 
tinder box. One is the Ives Patent 
Box, which introduced a steel wheel 
which is spun by a string against 
a piece of flint. The resulting sparks 
shower into the tinder, and sulphur 
An- 


other invention featured a turntable 
inside a container shaped like a 
Greek lamp. By releasing a spring 
the turntable is made to whirl against 
surphur, causing a flame. 

The flint-lock tinder pistol is an- 
other device, inspired, of course, by 
the true flintlock pistol. Early types 
were often rebuilt pistols. One was 
shown, made from a former muzzle- 
load pistol. Gun powder is used in 
it, which sets fire to tinder, then ig- 
niting a vesper held in a little con- 
tainer. A large number of tinder 
pistols were shown, illustrating vari- 
ous developments. One of the most 
charming fire-making devices was a 
“pounce-box,” utilizing the flint-lock 
idea. This was made of gold-plated 
steel and consisted of a combination 
writing stand and tinder box. Be- 
sides the usual writing material 
used about 1800, it had a flint-lock 
hammer and steel, tinder and a can- 
dle. 

A number of matches and related 
devices were shown, including a set 
of leather lucifers from the Derby 
Wharf in Salem, and an affair which 
relied on getting a flame by drawing 
a piece of steel across a rag soaked 
in saltpeter. 

The next meeting of the Rush- 
light Club will be held at the home 
of Mrs. Lura W. Watkins, Ridge- 
field Road, Winchester, Mass., at 2:30 
p. m. on March 9. 
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China Dogs in Limelight 


ee >—6 
By ALICE R. ANDREWS 


A CHINA dog show sponsored by 

the Preservation of Antiques 
Committee, Winchester, Mass., was 
as unique a show of dogs and cats 
as has ever been seen. About 600 
dogs and sixty cats comprised the 
display. The exhibit filled the stage 
and covered several large and small 
tables around the hall. The exhibi- 
tion was opened by a word of greet- 
ing from the chairman, Mrs. Alice R. 
Andrews, followed by a hearty wel- 
come to members and guests from 
the club’s president, Mrs. Gladys Wil- 
son, who as chairman of the hospital- 
ity committee was assisted by Mrs. 
Anna Grosevenor, Mrs, Jane Robin- 
son, Mrs. Marion Hayden, Mrs. 
Annette Hughes and Miss Mary Alice 
Fitch. The co-chairman of the day 
were Mrs. Annie H. Mott and Mrs. 
Marion R. Symmes assisted on ex- 
hibition by Mrs. Georgiana Cole and 
Mrs, Alice R. Andrews. The custo- 
dian was Mrs, Florence Scales. Mrs. 
Annie H. Mott’s Paisley Kennels ex- 
hibited some 150 Staffordshire dogs 
of all sizes. She also displayed an 
unusual collection of Pennsylvania 
plaster dogs and cats. 

A distinguished group of dogs and 
cats was shown by Mrs. Lura Wood- 
side Watkins. Mrs. Marion L. Symmes 
exhibited some hundred tiny glass 
dogs, cats and penguins resting upon 
mirrors. She also showed an unusual 
carnelian and jade dog, and several 
Alaskan dog trains of carved ivory. 
Mrs. Georgiana Cole showed a com- 
plete pet shop with all the varieties 
of: Spratt’s delights lining the shelves 
with a complete kennel adjoining it. 
Mrs. Ellen Parkinson of Harvard, 
Mass., exhibited a fine collection of 
family pieces comprised of Stafford- 
shire dogs, while Mrs. Beatrice Early 
of South Groveland, Mass., showed 
a handsome pair of large white and 
green lustre dogs from her family 
collection. Mrs. Louise Parker and 
Mrs. Clara Dolben had unusual ex- 
hibits of modern dogs. Mrs. Mabel 


Hudson exhibited an unusual pair of 
small white and gold Staffordshire 
dogs. A mottled brown glazed dog 
possibly from the Bell pottery was 
the unusual piece in the Andrews 
collection, 

The judges finally picked as “best 
dog” in the show a beautiful grey- 
hound of English Parian marble 
owned by Mrs, Lura Woodside Wat- 
kins and gave a special group prize 
to another Parian marble specimen 
owned by Miss Mary Alice Fitch. A 
valuable pair of small Staffordshire 
china dogs was awarded the titles of 
best pair and best presented, owned 
by Mrs. Ida MacDonald. Title of 
“most unusual” was given the mottled 
brown glazed dog owned by Mrs. 
Alice R. Andrews. ‘the “funniest” 
was a life sized pug dog, who com- 
pletely dwarfed the other dogs around 
him — his owner was Mrs, Idabelle 
Winship. 


The best collection award went to 
Mrs. Mott’s Pennsylvania plaster 
dogs, as well as the first award of 
best cat. 


The judges were Mr. Samuel 
Temple of Boston, Mr. F. W. Stanton 
of Cambridge and Mrs. George Foster 
of Lexington. Mrs. Lura Woodside 
Watkins pointed out some of the un- 
usual features of the dogs in the 
exhibit, 

The program of music and enter- 
tainment was in charge of Mrs. Ruth 
Hilton, which comprised several read- 
ings by Mrs. Clara Reynolds, and 
violin: selections by Mrs. Helen S. 
Sibley accompanied by Mrs. Mary 
Witham, piano. Selections on the 
accordion by Norman Harrold ac- 
companied by Miss Virginia Danforth 
on the piano were played during the 
tea hour. 


Chairmen of the tea committee 
were Mrs, Ruth French, and Mrs. 
Pauline Hudson assisted by Mrs. 
Edith Harris, Mrs. Emma Rice and 
Mrs. Dorothy Wills. The pourers 
were Mrs. ‘Susan Ladd and Mrs. 
Emma Rice. 


STAFFORDSHIRE : 
“Canines” In China. A part of the China Dog Show sponsored by the Preservation 
of Antiques Committee, — ‘ 
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Dealers and Collectors Voice Their Opinions 


oO) es) 


a question raised in our Febru- 

ary issue on reproduction glass has 
brought many letters from dealers 
and collectors. We print as many of 
these opinions as possible to find 
space for in the following: 


A Thousand Times No! 
ay 


St. Louis, Mo.—I am not an ardent 
glass collector, but I must say, most 
emphatically, that reproduction glass 
or any other reproductions for that 
matter do not belong in an antique 
shop. While I have never been a 
great admirer of nineteenth century 
pattern glass, yet I know that a great 
deal of business has been lost in this 
line due to reproductions. 


To me the collecting of antiques is 
more than mere acquisition. I want 
them because they are hard to find, 
and because I like things that can 
not be found in every other home or 
in every shop. Then, too, they have 
an artistic value, in many cases, that 
I fail to detect in modern wares. The 
collecting of antiques is a pleasant 
and healthy hobby mainly because 
the collector has to work to get the 
particular things he desires. He 
sometimes has to drive hundreds of 
miles and write dozens of letters to 
get a desired piece, and as a result 
that piece means far more to him 
than the money he has put into it. 

My particular hobby is old jugs or 
pitchers. If I could find dozens of 
the types I desire in my location I 
would cease to be interested in them, 
and if I discovered that they were 
being reproduced in wholesale lots I’d 
drop them without ceremony. I like 
good pieces of lustre but because I 
know that many reproductions of this 
ware have been made, I look with 
suspicion upon every piece I find, and 
I know many sales have been lost to 
the dealer because I could not be 
certain that pieces offered me were 
genuine. 

Unquestionably the value of an 
antique or of a work of art depends 
upon its rarity. What would happen 
to the value of any old master if it 
were suddenly discovered that there 
were thousands of paintings of his 
to be had, even though they were all 
genuine. Old glass will soon lose its 
appeal and its value if the making 
and sale of reproductions is encour- 
aged. The modern glass maker should 
make and create glassware in keep- 
ing with the times, and not depend 
upon what has been made in the past 
century for his output. Modern 


French and Swedish glass is so 
unique and beautiful that it is col- 





lected much the same as antique 
pieces—and many modern factories 
are producing moderately priced 
pieces that are far superior to so 
called reproductions, 


No—No—a thousand times No—a 
real antique shop should scorn repro- 
ductions, unless the dealer frankly 
states in his advertising and his shop 
signs that he deals in reproductions. 
—E. H. P., Collector. 

“EY 


It Can’t Be Done 
o 

Bridgton, Me.—Reproductions have 
no place in an antique store. It hurts 
the antique trade to mix them. A 
real collector looking for genuine an- 
tiques is suspicious of one who deals 
in both antiques and reproductions. 
It can’t be done—Mary A. Meserve, 
Dealer. 

“EY 


All Right in Their Place 
- 

Brooklyn, N. Y—Thank you for 
the opportunity afforded collectors to 
express their opinions on the subject 
of reproductions. While glass does 
not happen to be my collecting activ- 
ity, I feel the question of reproduc- 
tions is of interest to all collectors. 
Your correspondent’s letter disclosed 
much food for the collector to think 
about. American furniture is my 
hobby, although I have purchased 
some glass. 


It is information of first impor- 
tance to read that “over 2000 antique 
shops” buy this manufacturer’s prod- 
uct. I have visited and bought in an- 
tique shops all over Greater New 
York and New York State, and have 
yet to see, or have offered to me, as 
such, reproduction glass in any man- 
ner, shape or form. This may mean 
that I have not visited a store that 
stocks the article under discussion— 
or it may mean that I have handled, 
and mayhap purchased, some as the 
genuine article, 


It is my opinion that no reproduc- 
tion advertisements should be pre- 
sented to HOBBIES’ readers. Collect- 
ing reproductions hardly appeals to 
the imagination or to the common 
sense. For these reasons we may as- 
sume that the manufacturer is solicit- 
ing dealer trade. If this assumption 
is true, HOBBIES should not, in my 
opinion, be a medium through which 
unscrupulous dealers may secure the 
articles to cheat deliberately their 
customers. The department store or 
“gift shoppee” is the natural outlet 
for productions of this type. 
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Reproductions are a necessary and 
splendid work, but their production 
puts a large burden on the manufac- 
turer. In the case of glass does he 
have a complete stock of authentic 
originals to copy from so that he real- 
ly produces a true copy? Does he 
use the same formula as the old tim- 
ers? Finally, does he clearly press 
his name and year of manufacture in 
the bottom of each and every price, 
in order that unscrupulous dealers 
may not “gyp” buyers, and that the 
glass collector will know the skilled 
workmen who produce such beautiful 
copies? To my way of thinking this 
is the real test of reproduction—to 
acknowledge the superiority of the 
old forms and materials, and to con- 
scientiously (and proudly) mark each 
piece! I might add that, with the 
above standards rigidly adhered to, 
I should like to see a reproduction of 
old Waterford, with its gleaming 
polish, superb quality, and cutting— 
the acme of perfection;-—-or a piece 
of lacy Sandwich of the snowy silvery 
brilliance of the old, made to sell for 
a $2 top at wholesale! 


I have a carved mahogany Chip- 
pendale chair in my collection that 
is a reproduction. I could not afford 
an old one of equal merit, so the copy 
makes me happy. Let it be known, 
however, that I bought the chair from 
a specialty shop in 1932 when the 
luxury items were gathering dust, 
and I bought “right.” Even so, I 
paid uncomfortably close to $100 to 
own the specimen. From _ personal 
experience and observation, I am con- 
vinced that true reproductions—not 
“adaptations,” nor “inspired by’— 
are not cheap. A slap-dash copy is 
“meat” for both the unscrupulous and 
the ignorant dealer. I have seen 
some remarkable feats in furniture 
transformation — a wretched grape 
handled, marbletopped Victorian ma- 
hogany bureau emerged from the 
shop as a fine Hepplewhite piece “re- 
paired.” Yea, bo, repaired is put- 
ting it mildly. I do not know what 
it was sold as, but I do know that 
the foundation of a piece of unethical 
practice was laid. 


To summarize, let us say that re- 
productions have their place, but that 
place is not in a publication of the 
high ideals of collecting that Hoperes 
has set. The furniture collector has 
a certain small crutch to lean upon 
—he may buy his piece in the rough, 
and superintend the repairs and re- 
finish, done by his own cabinet mak- 
er. The glass collector has no such 
crutch, frail as it is. The advertis- 
ing of reproductions through Hos- 
BIES, and the stocking of the same by 
antique dealers should cease, in my 
opinion. 

Respectfully, submitted,—Irving E. 
Roese, Collector. 
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“Label It ‘Reproduction’ ” 
©? 

Placerville, Calif—In your Febru- 
ary issue you give a communication 
from someone wishing to advertise 
reproduction glass. You wind up the 
“article by saying, “some dealers are 
opposed to such advertising,” and you 
say yourself in the article that “you 
refused to advertise reprocuction 
glass for sale.’ Looks to me like 
there is something rotten in Den- 
mark. However, you have been run- 
ning an ad for a man who says, “it 
is a reproduction of old glass.” 


You state at the head of your ar- 
ticles “What is your opinion?” As 
a long time reader of Hopsiks, and 
as an advertiser too, will give you my 
opinion in three words—Why any 
discrimination? If you will run an 
ad for one man on reproduction glass 
then run it for all. As to antique 
shops selling reproduction glass, I be- 
lieve it should be done if it is labeled 
“reproduction glass,” the same as 
other firms selling reproduction fur- 
niture and reproduction silver and 
selling as same. Reproduction glass 
only makes the original that much 
more valuable, and after all, the best 
specimens go to the advanced collect- 
ors and they know the original glass 
from the reproduction. 


Lots of people would like to have 
a Cadillac but are satisfied with a 
Ford. The same applies to glassware. 
Thousands want the original but 
where they can’t have it they would 
like to have a fac-simile in a repro- 
duction—Herbert Brame, Dealer, 

* * * 


Editor’s Note: For the informa- 
tion of our readers it was our im- 
pression that the ad mentioned by 
Mr. Brame was a bottle enclosing 
ships commonly known in the trade 
as a ship bottle. If on investigation 
we find the ad was for the sale of an 
antique bottle reproduction we will 
eliminate it. It is not the idea of 
HopBIES, however, to be cranky on 
any subject or to split hairs. We ask 
for opinions on these subjects in or- 
der to get the ideas of the best minds 
in the trade. 

“oor 


Written Code of Ethics 
a) 


Wilkinsburg, Pa.—I take this op- 
portunity to commend heartily your 
action not only in refusing advertise- 
ment of glass reproductions, but in 
bringing this troublesome matter out 
into the open. 


My own conviction is that no rep- 
utable antique shop should handle 
this stuff, under any circumstances, 
except, perhaps, to exhibit one piece 
as a “horrible example” and an object 
lesson of what to avoid. With this 
possible exception, I answer to your 
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question, “Does it properly belong in 
an antique shop?” with an emphatic 
NO. 


Honest and conscientious dealers in 
antiques, whose interest in their 
wares is not entirely commercial, 
should put forth every possible effort 
to discountenance practices that in- 
evitably react and bring discredit 
upon the whole profession. I use the 
word “profession” advisedly, for, un- 
doubtedly it is a vocation “requiring 
learning, and mental, rather than 
manual labor,” and the antiquary, or 
antiquarian, “One who collects, stu- 
dies, or deals in, ancient objects, for 
enjoyment, business or trade.” 


The dignity of a profession, or of 
a legitimate business, cannot, how- 
ever be maintained unless there ex- 
ists a proper sense of responsibility 
to the public and to others engaged in 
the same line of endeavor. 


A written code of ethics, such as 
that subscribed to by the medical pro- 
fession, would probably receive the 
support of all true antiquarians, and 
serve to discourage those whose shady 
commercialism has tended to discredit 
the entire profession. 


Not always, however, is misrepre- 
sentation due to deliberate intention. 
Ignorance is probably responsible for 
as much of the criticism levelled at 
antique dealers, as is dishonest. in- 
tent. Unless they are able and will- 
ing to inform themselves thoroughly, 
and search out the authentic facts 
concerning the articles they handle, 
they had best restrict themselves to 
junk and other second hand material, 
and leave the treaures of the past to 
those who appreciate their intrinsic 
values. — Whitfill’s Antique Shop, 
Dealers. 

“Gor 


Speaking From Experience 
a 


Milwaukee, Wis. — In answer to 
what my opinion is about your run- 
ning an ad on reproduction glass you 
were right in refusing it. The manu- 
facturer tells the truth. There have 
been dealers who thought the antique 
business was a racket, who with a 
line of talk about the age, history, 
etc., were able to fool new collectors, 
but those collectors are nearly all 
wise to what is old and what is not. 
But they can’t forget how the wool 
was pulled over their eyes five to ten 
years ago. Those dealers got a bad 
reputation, and most of them are on 
the verge of going, or have gone “on 
the county.” I think it would be a 
good plan to print in the glassware 
section the patterns that are being 
reproduced, to protect the collecting 
public. Visit the glass departments 
of some large department stores 
and you will find cup plates just 
like old ones that sold for from 


Those looking for rare pieces of Lustre, 
Resist and Alcock will surely find them 
among my collection of over 100 pieces. 
| also have pattern glass and other 
antiques. mhe 


MRS. GRACE WONNING 
600 W. Wiley St. Greenwood, Ind. 
2 blocks west of U. S. 31 
11 miles south of Indianapolis 
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$5 to $40 can be had for $1.65 a doz- 
en. I feel sorry for cup plate col- 
lectors. I feel that when a thing is 
being reproduced the genuine piece 
has lost its value. Reproductions have 
no place in an antique shop. They 
belong in a gift shop. A dyed in the 
wool antique collector would no more 
have a piece of reproduction than J. 
P. Morgan. would hang a reproduc- 
tion “Old Master” knowingly in his 
galleries. That’s my opinion after 
ten years of reputable dealing.—Mrs. 
Adeline Liegl, Dealer. 

“eo 


Another “No” 
2) 

West Cummington, Mass.—I was 
glad indeed to read in the February 
HOBBIES the article on reproduction 
glass; I agree with you. 

The place for reproduction glass 
advertising is in gift shop trade 
periodicals, From my own experience 
L know of the activity of an individ- 
ual who has gone through part of 
New England selling reproduction 
glass and selling it as old; all who 
have learned of the deception have 
removed it from their stock, and one 
reliable dealer broke up what little 
he got stuck with. 

In conclusion your antique section. 
grows in interest with each issue. 
How long would it hold interest if! 
instead of writing about antiques you. 
wrote about reproductions?—Earl T. 
Goodenow, Dealer. 

“er 


Should Be What 


Name Implies 
-o 

Piqua, Ohio.—I was very much in- 
terested in the article which appeared 
on reproduction glass as I had been 
fooled by one from whom I had 
bought for many years. There was 
a doubt in my mind when I purchased 
this particular piece, but I had been 
assured that it had been bought with 
a number of other piece which were 
undoubtedly old. After a little in- 
vestigating I found it was a repro- 
duction and it is needless to say that 
my confidence was somewhat shaken. 
I know some dealers who are very 
frank and will tell one truthfully 
what they can concerning these 
pieces, and these dealers are very 
much admired by all, I am sure. 

If I were a dealer, there would not 
be a place in my shop for reproduc- 
tions. Reproductions have no place 
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in an antique shop—an antique shop 
should be what the name implies. 

Reproductions, however, are not to 
be shunned, as there are a number of 
lovely pieces, but their place is in an 
art or gift shop where they are sold 
and bought as such. 

HOBBIES is to be admired for the 
stand it has taken in refusing to ac- 
cept advertisements of glass repro- 
ductions. This stand will render a 
real service to collectors —Mildred 
Flach, Collector. 


Clients Become Skeptical 
?) 

Mentor, Ohio. -—— I firmly believe 
that antique shops should sell an- 
tiques only. Of course, some of our 
pressed glass patterns go back only 
thirty or forty years but they are 
genuinely old pieces and can be found 
only in the homes and the antique 
shops. 

Our clients, having heard so much 
talk of reproductions, are skeptical 
of the authentic pieces today, so we 
are only cutting off our own heads by 
trying to sell the new with the old. 
Put the reproductions (if we must 
have them) in the thousands of gift 
shops throughout the country, then 
we can keep our shelves filled with 
the relics of grandmothers day.— 
Mrs. Percy W. White, Dealer. 


“Gor 
Speaking of Fowls 
a 


Emporia, Kan.—Being a collector 
as well as a dealer, your article on 








Kankuro Matsumoto 
ART REPAIR STUDIO 
219 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
Bri your rare pieces needing re- 


pairs to me and I'll mend them 
to your satisfaction. my35 
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reproduction glass, easily caught my 
eye. In all fairness I will say that 
your magazine is justified in accept- 
ing advertising from a house that 
makes glass reproductions. You have 
space for sale and the ad is honest 
if it states reproduction. But the 
position you have taken is honorable, 
the more so considering it means a 
definite cash loss. Apparently your 
interest reaches farther than that, 
hence your wish to protect the buy- 
ing public from unscrupulous dealers, 
who might perchance buy reproduc- 
tion glass (as advertised in your 
pages), and then offer it for sale as 
“old glass.” To my certain knowledge 
this has been done. 

There is another phase of the situa- 
tion which you do not mention; let 
me tell you what happened at our 
shop. About five years ago we stocked 
several dozen of the five inch size 
“hen on nest” dishes in new glass 
and sold them honestly as reproduc- 
tion—price 75 cents. Imagine my 
consternation, when a friend of mine 
proudly displayed a fine blue covered 
hen dish (an old one) which she said 
she had just bought from a woman 
and paid $4 for it. The hen was the 
same fowl I had sold a few days pre- 
vious to a woman who knows old 
glass better than most persons do, 
and had said to me that she thought 
it “very amusing to have a new one 
so much like the old.” Yet she went 
out and peddled it for an old one! 

Never again will we handle repro- 
duction glass for our trade so long as 
we have old glass. Not because it 
isn’t honest merchandise but because 
experience has taught us a lesson. In 
defense of those established dealers, 
who stay in business year after year; 
I believe they try to be square, but 
the casual dealer, is putting a black 
eye on the business for the timid or 
new collector. Is it intentional? Not 
every person who “just loves old 
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Wax Silhouette (1789), maple frame. 


stand, sauces and plates. 


furniture. 


plates in blue, ca 





ROBBINSTONE HOUSE 
ANTIQUES 


(21 Miles from Rochester, New York, off Route 31) 
Telephone 38F1-4 
THIS MONTH’S SPECIAL 

Brass Tie Backs: Three pairs of Grape design and three pairs, larger, con 
ventional pattern. Fine type gold leaf mirror (4 ft. 6 in. tall by 3 ft. 
wide), plain, top partitioned by narrow bgt original mirror and condition. 
ur 
Two unusual old biown hats, finely ribbed; Blue and a Pink one. 
sand Eye cake stand and pair of open compotes. 


FURNITURE—Walnut Sleepy Hollow chair. (Photo sent on request.) Small 
pine stand, splay legs, scalloped apron, perfect, original condition. 
chairs, very reasonably priced. Cherry and maple drop leaf tables and Victorian 


WANTED-—Staffordshire cups and saucers, cup plates in lavender, (Mayer's, 
1851), rural scenery; Vaseline maple leaf plates; Baltimore Pear plates; green 
cane Toddy plates; amethyst hats and slippers; Daisy and Button 7-inch square 

and amethyst; Hobnail in canary, blue, rose (especially 
pitchers; Bellflower plates; purple Slag plates; amethyst inkwell. tfe 


DEALERS SEND LISTS 


BERTHA R. ROBBINS 


MACEDON, NEW YORK 


3 in. 
Bowl, wonderfully fine, deep one. 


Blue Thou- 
Green beaded Grape cake 


Six maple 
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dishes” is discriminating enough toe 
be a dealer. May the saints “pre- 
serve” the public from these when 
they decide to sell reproduction glass 
because it is advertised in HOBBIES.— 
Mrs. John A. Roberts. 

“oor 


For Commercial Reasons, 
“No” 
o 

Lancaster, Mass.—The stand you 
have taken in the matter of repro- 
duction glass, seems to me boosts your 
magazine 100%. This brings it up 
to about a 200% magazine. 

Some of the reproduction glass, is 
very beautiful, and I have gone so far 
as to suggest to young people, a col- 
lection, say of the beautiful blown 
Mexican glass. In design and work- 
manship it resembles very closely our 
own early types of glass. Ten dol- 
lars would buy a collection well 
worth passing down to future genera- 
tions. Of course, the “texture” and 
“feel” of old glass isn’t there, but 
the designs and colors of the bowls, 
plates and pitchers, are very interest- 
ing. 

To my mind, there is no place in 
an antique shop for reproductions. 
I am glad to say I am not among the 
2,000 who mix the old with the new. 
I have gone into the buying and 
selling of antiques more for a hobby 
than for commercial reason, and yet 
I think for commercial reasons, more 
than any other including reproduc- 
tions among antiques, and giving no 
information regarding them is indeed 
a very poor business arrangement. It 
is hard enough to convince some peo- 
ple that the old is really old, without 
creating further suspicion. Keeping 
glass separated, and explaining the 
one and the other, would be too great 
a task. 

I can’t see that there is any per- 
centage in fooling the public. Some 
people like to be fooled perhaps, but 
not in the matter of antiques, I think. 
The fact that glass is worn or 
scratched adds nothing to its age or 
value necessarily, for a new piece of 
glass in constant use would show 
more wear, naturally, than an old 
piece, seldom used and kept for years 
on the shelf, 

There are so many young people 
becoming interested in antiques, it 
seems a pity to take advantage of 
their inexperience and sell them 
things they will surely find out some 
day, have been misrepresentations. 

So many homes I know have been 
built around one good piece of furni- 
ture. To furnish a reproduction in 
such a case, if it had nothing to do 
with money, would have a great deal 
to do with character, I think, and 
bring one small returns in every way. 
—Mrs. Emily G. P. Bastian, Dealer 
and Collector. 
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An Illustration 
2) 
Danbury, Conn. — Think you are 
very wise in refusing to take adver 
tising on reproduced glass. I think 
it is wicked to sell anything that is 
not old in an antique shop. Sometime 
ago a man representing a house that 
makes reproductions, came to my 
shop, and asked if he could borrow 
a Horn of Plenty sugar bowl, saying, 
if he could he would make me one in 
blue. I told him I would not want it, 
and told him if he wanted the sugar 
bowl he could pay for it. He said he 
did not want to clutter up his place 
with the old glass, etc. This is just 
an illustration of methods.—Mary P. 
Lewis, Dealer. 
“oor 


No End of Reasons 
van) 


Wells, Me.—In reply to your ques- 
tion, “What is Your Opinion regard- 
ing reproduction glass” will say in 
my opinion an antique shop is cer- 
tainly no fitting place for it. As 
your article states prospective cus- 
tomers who come to antique shops ex- 
pect to find really old things and 
should not feel it necessary to ask: 
“Ts it really old or a reproduction?” 
of everything they look at. Person- 
ally I would not have a reproduction 
in my shop for many times the worth 
of it, for if by any chance a custom- 
er bought it unknowingly it would 
not only mean a loss of that custom- 
er, but probably all of his friends 
who might be customers. 


Any antique shop that handles re- 
productions surely ceases to be an 
“antique” shop. There are no end of 
arguments against it. — Gertrude 
Yorke, 

“GE 


Drawing Conclusions 
r=) 


Augusta, Ga.—I have the “fly in 
the ointment.” I recall Miss Pearl 
Reeder of Hoppies staff is a member 
of an early American glass society. 
There you have the whole story— 
advertising annuled to sycophant to 
an effete group of dillettantes who 
are helpless without their primer on 
glass. These veritable tyros would 
not pedantically object with vinegar 
aspect if they were capable of dis- 
cerning what they collect, hence their 
animadversion is the greatest com- 
pliment. They remind me of a pass- 
age in the Scriptures (Acts. 5-38. 
“And now, therefore I say unto you, 
refrain from these men, and let them 
alone; for if this council or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught; 
(39). But if it be of God, you can- 
not overthrow it, lest perhaps you be 
found even to fight against God. And 
they consented to him.” 
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There is an element of malicious, 
jaundiced ill—will in the objection, 
Sir Oracle plays the coxcomb. The 
bard appropriately appraises their 
ability when he says, “One might as 
well expect the astronomer. Royal to 
tell the time in a catacomb.” I hope 
this letter is read before the assem- 
bled pragmatical wiseacres. If I ever 
find anyone who makes the old Baby- 
lonian cylinders of clay which were 
employed in ancient time to record 
events I will have it duly inscribed 
and sent to them for their archives. 
—Dennis Moore, Dealer. 
“Er 
Mark Reproductions 

OQ 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


I would like to express an opinion 
on the subject of reproduction glass. 
I collect fiasks as a hobby, and as you 
remarked in February Hossirs, I 
generally assume that I am buying 
when making a purchase in an antique 
shop. I would say, therefore that any 
reproduction of glass, if not too 
crudely executed, may be a potential 
fraud. 

If it were ‘possible to require that 
all reproductions be either dated or 
marked “facsimile,” it would seem 
that this difficulty would no longer 
exist, 

In respect to the sustained loss by 
your firm by refusing to carry Ads 
of these people, I think that all who 
are interested in the collecting of any 
form of antiques should be glad to 
pay slightly more for your magazine 
in order to overcome this.—Jerome 
Hodge. 

—o— 


Midwestern Group Inspects 
Large Collection 
oO 


The February meeting of the Mid- 
Western Antique Association was 
held at the home of Mrs, Frank S. 
Pagin, Chicago. Their was no parlia- 
mentary formality about this meet- 
ing. President E. Joseph Buckles 
dispensed with it saying Mrs. Pagin’s 
collection of over 1,000 pieces of 
pressed glass merited every minute 
of the meeting. Mrs. Pagin set a 
dinner and breakfast table especially 
for the meeting. The dinner service 
for fourteen consisted of white milk 
glass. The fruit centerpiece was over- 
lay, probably Bristol. The dinner 
plates were a lattice pattern. Salad 
plates, goblets, finger bowls, swan 
salts and tall, capped salts, six candle- 
sticks and two dishes with duck 
covers completed the table setting. 
The breakfast service was of purple 
slag. 

President Buckles said Mrs, Pagin 
was known as a specialist in table 
decoration and color harmony. He 
added that laboratory experiments 
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have proved with esthetic table 
arrangement diners assimilate their 
food twice as quickly. The Pagin col- 
lection affords an almost infinite va- 
riety of table settings. Mrs. Pagin 
is chairman of the glass section of 
the Mid-Western Antique Association. 
“Gor 
National Early American 


Glass Club Elects Officers 
oO 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Early American Glass Club, 
held recently in Boston, Charles Had- 
ley Watkins, Winchester, Mass., was 
elected president to succeed Frank 
Chipman, who has headed the organi- 
zation for two. years. Charles B. 
Gardner, New London, Conn., and 
Albert C. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
were appointed first and second. vice- 
presidents respectively. 

Mr. Watkins, the new president, is 
a graduate of Harvard in the class 
of 1909. He is well acquainted with 
the subject of glass, having been a 
collector for a number of years. His 
wife, Lura Woodside Watkins, is 
known for her books on glass, 


Mr. Gardner is a well known col- 
lector of antique bottles. His collec- 
tion is one of the most outstanding 
of its kind in the country. Mr. Marble 
Ras gained prestige in the glass fields 
for his extensive collection of cup- 
plates and for his research in this 
field, 

“or 


China Student’s Club 
oo 

At a recent meeting of the China 
Students’ Club, Mrs. Enid Fairbairn, 
reviewed the progress of pottery mak- 
ing from early Egypt through the 
Greek and Roman periods. The 
names, shapes, and uses of the fa- 
mous Greek vases were given, and 
stress was laid to the fact that the 
earlier of these vases were decorated 
in black figures on a buff ground. 
Mention was made of the sealing-wax 
red glaze which was the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Samian Ware of 
the Romans; the art of which was 
carried by them to the many places 
they “saw and conquered.” 





IDENTIFY YOURSELF 


Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements. 
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ANTIQUES FOR SALE 














VERY LARGE coin silver Indle. made 
before Civil War, $25.00. Sofa.—N. T., 
c/o Hobbies. mh 





DOUBLE PAISLEY, beautiful, $75.00; 
three coverlets, $30.00 each.—N.T., c/o 
Hobbies. 





WAG-ON-THE WALL. running condi- 
tion, $50.00.—N.T., c/o Hobbies, mhp 











WANTED TO BUY 











Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6, 





WANTED — Lion cordials and wines; 
red block goblets sauces; cream pitcher, 
large bowl, cordials, wines. Also Dew 
Drop and wine goblets, and many other 
things.—Mrs. T Barnard, 129 Dean 
Road, Brookline, Mass, mh186 


WANTED — Classic; Rochelle, beaded 
grape, purple Slag, seven-inch Daisy and 
Button; Thousand Eye; arched Leaf 
plates; Dartmouth College print. — Alice 
Reed, 1217 Bushnell, Beloit, Wis. mh145 








PINK PLATES marked Pastoral R.S. 
stamped with crown, design on plate 
Puritans fishing: pleat and panel glass; 
silver luster.—Greystoke Co., Bainbridge, 
Ohio, mh3001 





WANTED—Frosted or Stippled pattern 
glass only. Reasonable. Send list.—Cole, 
827 Forest Ave., Evanston, III. mh182 





ANY ODD COVERS and bottoms; col- 
ored quilted goblets; any blue, amethyst, 
red, canary glass in pressed patterns; 
odd hats, slippers, boots. Dealers, send 
lists or anyone having old glass to sell. 
—V. B. H., c/o Hobbies. mh146 





WANTED TO BUY — Morning Glory 
Pattern glass and cordials in all patterns, 
—The Old Furniture Shop, Main 
Street, Worcester, Mass. aul2672 





WANTED — Antique Glass Paper- 
weights. Superior design and workman- 
ship only considered.—H. Bartol Brazier, 
Box 1, Haverford, Pa jly12612 





WANTED—FEarly American flasks and 
bottles, especially flasks marked Jared 
Spencer — American System — JPF or 
Lafayette. Give price and snags. — 
Chas. B. Gardner, Box 27, New London, 
Conn. my12633 





WANTED—Majiolica plates with squir- 
rel on rim: shell and seaweed Majolica; 
“Scinde”’ flowing blue china; purnvle slag 
plates, tumblers. goblets, candletsicks; 
Lion wines cordials, salts; green Herring- 
bone plates, goblets; amethyst Cathedral 
glass; colored fine cut plates; clear Daisy 
and Button glass with amber bands; 
amethyst pattern glass; Baltimore pear 
plates. Send prices in first letter.—Josenh 
Makanna, 28 Garfield Street, Cambridge, 
Mass, my3842 





WANTED—Amethyst, Daisy and But- 
ton slippers, goblets, square 7” plates; 
blue Manle Leaf goblets and plates: Lion 
plates, Daisy and Button and Swirl in 
clear and colored: Bellflower knob stem 
wines. cordials. celeries and milk pitcher; 
blue Hobnail with fan top, goblets and 
sauces; Amethyst goblets in quilted pat- 
tern and panel Forget-me-not; Lacy 
Sandwich in blue Westward Ho, milk 
pitcher, Blackberry milk glass celeries 
and water nitcher; paneled wheat gob- 
lets; clear Thousand Eye goblets: ribbed 
Ivy creamer, New England Pineapple 
wines; Rose in Snow, 6” plates.—Winni- 
fred Hoyt Antique Shop, Westchester 
Ave., Portchester, N. Y. mh1491 





WANTED — Old bottles, flasks, blown 
medicine vials with paper labels. Send 
rices and description.—Warren C. Lane, 
4 Front St., Worcester, Mass. ap12291 





WANTED — Covers for Marquisette 
sugar and acorn butter, 174 variant in 
Lees, other pieces of latter. Give descrip- 
tion.—E.H.B., c/o Hobbies. 





WANTED—Roman Rosette glass, trin- 
ket boxes, Hobnail barber  bottles.— 
M.M.S8., care Hobbies. mh3 


HOBBIES 


WANTED — All patterns in pressed 
glass and especially Westward-Ho, Lion, 
Three-Face, Dahlia, Rose-in-Snow, Black- 
berry, Ivy, Hamiiton, Tulip, Horn of 
Plenty, Bellflower, Wildflower, Ribbon, 
Polar Bear, Star and Dewdrop, frosted 
stork; also Sandwich and Early Blown 
lass; Spatter-ware, Historica) Blue 
asks, Paperweights and prints.—House 
of Antiques, 28 Chandler, Detroit, Mich. 





ASHBURTON, ARGUS, Eugenia. Ex- 
celsior, Huber, Petal & Loop, Actress, 
Fishscale. Raindrop and Thousand Eye 
clear and colored pattern glass; also 
Thousand Eye covers, any size and color. 
Address—Sinclair, c/o Hobbies, my3421 





Oy * tae IN THE “Chinese 4g 
by W. Adam 
1903 Main St. 


& Sons.—Curiosit nels 
Kansas City, Mo. "api24 





WANTED—Pressed glass in Westward- 
Ho, Lion, Three Face, Ashburton, Argus, 
Diamond Thumbprint, Waffle and Thumb- 
print, Inverted Fern, Horn of Plenty, 
Comet, Gothic, Hamilton, New England 
Pineapple, Popcorn, Roman Key, Palm- 
ette, Ivy, Jacobs Ladder,  8Stippled 
Forget-me-not, Stippled Star, Star Ro- 
setted, Stippled Cherry, Colored Wild- 
flower. Wheat and Barley, Swirl, Cathe- 
dral, Hobnail, Thousand Eye, Maple Leaf. 
Fine Cut, Green Herringbone, Green 
Beaded Grape, Petticoat Dolphin Candle- 
sticks, Milk Sawtooth, Blackberry, Wheat. 
Send lists.—Joseph McKanna, 28 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. mh12009 





WANTED—Pressed Glass in Westward 
Ho. Polar Bear, Three Face, Star, Dew 
Drop, Wildflower and many other pat- 
terns, especially in plates. goblets, tum- 
blers, wines. Also colored Sandwich and 
blown glass, flasks, bottles, ete.—J. 
Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, —., 

my 
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AUTOGRAPHED BY T. W. DYOTT, 
the famous glass maker. Nicely engraved 
bills issued by the Manual Labor Bank 
of Philadelphia, 1836-37, bearing vignette 
of interior of glass house in operation. 
$10 denomination $2.50, $20 at $3.00 and 
$50 at $3.50. Rare chance, limited number. 
Send check at once.—The Empty Bottle, 
Box 27, New London, Conn. ap2082 





ANTIQUE GLASS. Many 
sonable.—Mrs, Davenport, 
St., Cortland, N. Y. 


tterns rea- 
Pendleton 
ap3441 





GLASSWARE AND CHINA, lamps, 
prints, ete. Send stamp for list.—C. 
Hathorne, Stanley, N. Y. an306i 





LARGE WASH BOWL and pitcher, 
slop jar, small pitcher and tooth brush 
holder, silver on brass, $350.00. Cost 
$1,000.00.—N.T., c/o Hobbies, mhp 





FOR SALE—Several interesting pieces 
of — Pottery. Pattern glass. 
For particulars write.—Mrs. W. 

Fonda, Benni:gton, Vt., Pormal oe. 





OLD CHINESE porcelain vases, Eeeres, 
bowls, decorative or single colors. Bar 
prices. — H. Bough, 390 Park Ave., om 
York City, jail654 


PATTERN GLASSWARE, 3 piece 
bureau sets, trays, Milk glass. General] 
line. Write wants.—Antique Parlors, Mra, 
J. M. Spafford, 33 Temple St., Rutland, 
Vermont. je12426 








McKEARIN'S ANTIQUES, Hoosick 
Falis, NY. Blown three mold salt, deep 
blue, rare Sunburst ttern, $50; fine 
large biown three mold fli 
amber blown three mold 
Large collection historical flasks an 
plates, many rare varieties and rare 
colors at bargain prices. Send us your 
want list. Send 15 cents for five issues 
Special Price List No. 1 now ready. tfc821 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times: 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
for classified, Cash must accompany 
order, 





SPECIALIZING pattern glass. Write 
wants. — Antique Shop, 4048 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. ap6612 





FOR SALE—Pattern giass, also collec- 
tion of salts.—Grace Phelps, Lockport, 
Tilinois. jly6612 





WESTWARD-HO, Three Face, Lion, 
Dew Dron and Star fine Pattern Glass. 
Send for list.—Ruth Farra Manting, 15958 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. aul2405 





PETTICOAT DOLPHINS, colored Thou- 
sand Eye, Wildflower, Daisy and Button, 
Red Hexagonal Block sauces, Opalescent 
Hobnail. Polar Bear.—Elizabeth C, Dick- 
inson, 51 Greenbush St., Cortland, N. Y. 

mh165 





A LARGE STOCK of desirable patterns 
in early American pressed glass. Send 
your wants to—Frances Thornton Mac- 
Quaide, The House with Green Balconies, 
Blackinton, Mass. mh1521 





ORDER YOUR pattern glass from 
largest collection in U. S. Prices right. 
Lists supplied. Want blue Wildflower.— 
Carolyn Hager, 234 South Main St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. myp 





TABLE CHINA; vases; trinket boxes; 
pottery: pattern giass: blown glass; Irish 
giass. Extensive general line of antiques. 
—W. W. Bennett, The Colonial Shop, 
New Bedford, Mass., and Twin Gateway 

Mass. 012867 


06 - Buzzards Bay, 


EARLY AMERICAN Pressed Glass in 
? pular patterns, clear and cclors. 
_ 4 mailing lists.—Little Eagle An- 
‘ane Shop, Line Lexington. Pa., Beth- 
lehem Pike. 312676 





ANTIQUE GLASSWARE, etc., en 
ately priced. Free — lists. — Samuel 
Mann, 1310 West Russell St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. d53 





ONE OF THE RAREST historical col- 
lections of Stiegel glass in Pennsylvania. 
Superb blue Decanter, blue Froth pitcher, 
amethyst bowl and pitcher, all museum 
pieces, Baptismal bowls, rose vase, wine 
bottle and six wines, with vitrified enamel 
rose decoration. Salt, cookie jar, whoop- 
ing-cough glasses, small blue Swirl 
pitcher and rare blue Pinched bottle. 
Sold only as collection—M. M. Sadtler, 
412 W. Pine St., Selinsgrove, Pa. mh1572 





COLORED GLASS FINGER BOWLS; 
Irish glass; early blown quilted glass; 
Sandwich and other pattern glass; Lace 
glass pieces, including miniature ones; 
early condiment jar with rooster top; 
china of all kinds, including china cup 
plates; Currier & Ives prints; glass pic- 
tures; miniatures; needlework; museum 
shops. — W. . Bennett, The Colonial 
Shop, New Bedford, Mass., and Twin 
Gateway, Buzzards Bay, Mass. au12867 





OLD GLASS HEADQUARTERS — 
Thousand pieces, all types. 200 pieces 
Hobnail; 4-piece Jumbo set: Tulip salts 
and celerys in pairs; 12 Tree of Life 
footed desserts; hand holding ball stand- 
ards. Correspondence invited. No lists.— 
Leveland Farm Antiques, Morton. Pa. 
11 Miles from Philadelphia. mh1512 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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Ove present day coins are so artis- 
tically designed and handsomely 
medallioned they might rightfully be 
termed metallic cameos. Most of the 
commemoratives are of such excellent 
workmanship they could be used as 
jewelry ornaments. There is no com- 
parison between them and the old 
coins of the 1790s. The 1799 dollar 
I am now looking at appears lop- 
sided as it was unevenly stamped. 
The words liberty and United States 
of America are in large plain un- 
ornamental letters. The ribbon, 
bearing the motto E Pluribus Unum, 
which is supposed to be held in the 
eagle’s beak, appears suspended 
from its neck. One end of the rib- 
bon extends over one of the wings, 
while the other end seems to be 
tucked under the other one, giving 
the ribbon an unsymmetrical appear- 
ance. The eagle’s tail, extending 
from beneath the shield, looks more 
like a bunch of arrows than feathers. 
What is supposed to be clouds ming- 
ling with the stars above the eagle’s 
head look like blotches on the die. 
The large six-pointed stars surround- 
ing Liberty head are not similar, 
giving them the appearance of being 
hand-carved. The date is in large, 
odd-looking figures of a very poor 
type, reminding one of figures 
scratched on a board with a nail. 
The bow that is supposed to keep 
Liberty’s hair in place is detached 
altogether from the hair. Compared 
to our modern coins, the 1799 dollar 
seems like a piece of hand workman- 
ship. But no one ever laughs at or 
belittles this old coin. It is always 
handled very daintily, scrutinized 
carefully and praised unstintingly. 
One seems awed in its presence. It 
is looked upon reverentially. Well 
may this be so, as it symbolizes all 
that is dearest to the American heart, 
our early history, a composite of our 
revolutionary heroes and heroines, 
—o— 
Madison, Wis., has recently organ- 
ized a coin club. The sister western 
clubs welcome the newly formed 
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Madison Association into the family 
and predict for it a successful and in- 
fluential future. This makes the fifth 
large club organized in the west the 
past twelve months. The west is 
making strides in a numismatic way 
and if the present pace keeps up, it 
will soon be the center of the coin 
collecting hobby. 

Age does not alone lend value to a 
coin; its rarity, condition, historical 
value, metal and variations set its 
value. 

—j— 

The so-called Centennial silver dol- 
lar of 1876 is not a coin but a medal. 
Oo 

A thing talked about is a thing 
sold, and conversation is the best 
salesman. You have the coin hobby 
to sell; conversate it. You will be 
surprised at the response. Just say 
“old coins” to some one and then 
listen to the questions, climaxed with 
“I have a few old coins at home.” 
And amongst these “few old coins” 
there might possibly be a rarity, who 
knows, Tell him so. Arouse his in- 
terest and excite his curiosity and 
hopes. Offer to appraise the coins 
and if he agrees, give him a numis- 
matic talk along with the appraisal. 
Make a collector of -him. 

—o— 

A prominent eastern banker the 
other day testified before a Senate 
committee that nobody understands 
money. Understand it? It’s hard 
enough these days even to confirm the 
rumor that it still exists—Ft. Scott 
Tribune. 

—o— 

So many inquiries come in “what 
are proof coins?” It might be well 
to explain them for the benefit of the 
new coin collectors. Proof coins are 
struck by the mint for collectors and 
dealers at a small additional charge. 
They are hand finished from polished 
dies and have a reflective surface, 
giving them a mirror-like appear- 
ance. A proof coin is the finest con- 
dition possible and commands higher 






price than a coin in uncirculated con- 
dition. They can only be secured 
from the mint during the year of 
issue, 


—o— 

Our coins read “In God We Trust,” 
and P. B. P. contends that in the 
devaluation of our money and the un- 
certainty of its future it is well we 
have a higher: power on which to 
hang our faith—K. C. Star. 

—o— 

Wm. G. Harper, chief of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio,-U. S. secret service staff, 
assures us that silver cuarters that 
bear no date, and-so soft that the de- 
sign has worn off are not: counter- 
feits, That is encouraging news, for 
if- the quarters without dates were 
counterfeits, the whole nation would 
be guilty of shoving the “queer.” It 
is no special credit to the designer 
of the coin that he should have made 
the date so susceptible to friction. 
The complaint of not being able to 
find a clearly dated quarter, even 
with millions in circulation, is gen- 
eral amongst collectors. 

—o— 

Numismatists’ theme songz — Lay 

your coins on the table. 
—o— 

On October 8, 1934, the Heart of 
America Numismatic Association of 
Kansas City adopted a_ resolution 
protesting against the profiteering by 
a third party in the distribution of 
commemorative coins and called on 
the President of the American Nu- 
mismatie Association, through that 
organization, to use his best efforts 
to have the government place safe- 
guards protecting the buying public 
in all future laws, 

A copy of the resolution was sent 
to all coin clubs in the country ask- 
ing their co-operation. The result of 
the poll showed practically a 100 per 
cent poll pledging co-operation. The 
first of the year, in pursuance with 
the resolution, the whole matter was 
turned over to Nelson T. Thorson of 
Omaha, President of the American 
Numismatic Association, for action. 
Mr. Thorson, who is whole heartedly 
in accord, in his usually active and 
aggressive manner took the matter 
up with the Committee on Coinage, 
other members of House and Senate 
and the administration family, and 
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the response to his appeal is indeed 
encouraging and indicative of relief. 

The government has been asked to 
sponsor one or all of the following 
remedial measures: 

1. That commemorative coins, like 
commemorative postage stamps, be 
purchased direct from the govern- 
ment as well as from the privileged 
association for whom they were 
minted. 

2. That the privileged association 
be prohibited from disposing of the 
entire issue of these commemoratives 
to a third party, leading to profiteer- 
ing, a detriment to the collectors and 
contrary to the government’s intent. 

3. That the legitimate issue gen- 
erally consumed by collectors be from 
50,000 to 100,000 coins and that the 
entire design of each authorized 
issue of commemorative coins be dis- 
tinctly different and not merely a 
change in dates only. 

Commemorative coins are very 
popular and their issuance should be 
encouraged and increased, but they 
should be distributed to the general 
public at the intended price and not 
turned over to a third party for prof- 
iteering purposes. It has never been 
the intent of Congress that the U. S. 
mints be turned over to a favored 
few coin dealers for their enrich- 
ment at the expense of the buying 
public, and now that their attention 
has been called to the evil practice, 
we know they will remedy it. 

—o— 

Recently in Cincinnati a canceled 
pay check of Charles Lindbergh was 
offered for sale at an auction. As 
checks are substitutes for money, this 
is classed as numismatic news. Col- 
lecting canceled historical checks is 
becoming popular. 

—o— 

Numismatists value their coins, 
first by their scarcity and then by 
their condition. 

—-O-- 

Someone said, “A primrose by a 
river’s brim, a yellow primrose was 
to him, and it was nothing more.” A 
person who sees nothing but the col- 











CENTRAL BANK NOTES 


Staunton, Virginia 
$1. —1862—Blue print .......cceee- --$ .40 
$2. —1862—Blue print 50 
$5. —18€0—(C., Ceres) 
$10.—1860—(C., Planter on horseback) 
$20.—1860—(C., Milkmaid) 
The Set of Five Notes 


1778—Continental Bill—Fine 1 

1836—Franklin Portrait Bank note .. 

Ten Different Confederate Bills 

Two Old Colonial Bills 

5bc—City of Albany Issue—1862—(N. 
sg 


$1.75 Note—Bank of the Common- 
wealth, Richmond, Virginia—1862.. 1.00 


D. C. WISMER 
HATFIELD - . PENNSYLVANIA 
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oring in a flower lacks vision. “‘Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 
to a sordid man the flag is just so 
much bunting; to the man with 
vision the stars and stripes is just 
a panorama of Lexington to York- 
town; Sumpter to Appomattox, our 
boys “Over There.” A coin collector 
has vision. To him a coin is not just 
a piece of money with a premium 
value. It visions his country’s his- 
tory; it mirrors its war-time activi- 
ties, its peace-time pursuits, its prog- 
ress and its setbacks; in all of which 
the coin has played its part. The 
coin helped make and is a part, not 
merely a product of history. And, 
too, as he gazes fondly at his coin, 
there arises visions of childhood inno- 
cence—and stick candy; adolescence, 
sweethearts—and day dreams; man- 
hood, the altar — and the blessed 
event; serene old age, a silver-haired 
helpmate—and his coin collection. 
—~-— 

On being shown an old coin a non- 
collector will invariably ask “what 
did they stick you for it?” and “what 
can you sell it for?” and the answer 
is always the same, “I got it in a 
swap and it is not for sale.” In most 
collections there are some rare coins 
and the owners may well pride them- 
selves on their possession, but they 
are only show pieces and not the real 
prize ones. The real value of a col- 
lection is not its dollar and cents in- 
ventory but it’s the sentimental ap- 
praisement. 


—_—~o— 
A half a loaf is better than no loaf 
—a coin in fair condition is better 
than no coin. 
—o— 


On page 80 of February HossBiks 
R. A. Wilson says: “In the report 
of the director of the mint for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, it 
is distinctly shown that no U. S. half- 
cents were ever coined in the years 
1832 or 1836. Could we have some 
numismatist’s comment on this offi- 
cial report?” 

A letter just received from the 
Mint under date of February 15th 
says: “No half-cents were issued in 
1832 and $1,990.00 worth were issued 
in 1836.” 

One numismatist’s reference and 
check book says, under coins omitted: 
1832, 1540,000 (?); 1836 (proofs 
only), but fails to state number 
issued. 

Another reference book (1934) 
says: 1832, none coined; 1836 to 
1837, 398,000. 

It is these uncertainties and in- 
tricacies that add zest to the coin col- 
lecting hobby, but the general rule 
is, “When in doubt, take the govern- 
ment record for it.” 

——— 


The late King Albert of Belgium 
was a coin collector. That was one 
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of the accountable reasons for his be- 
ing not only “a man that was every 
inch a king,” but “a king that was 
every inch a man.” 

—o— 

Numismatics, in a sense, is -a re- 
ligion, a coin club its meeting place. 
Coin collectors look upon their hobby 
with awe and reverence. There is 
no back-sliding or hypocricy amongst 
the fraternity. The hobby is not 
taken up as a fad but as a life work, 
and once a collector, always a collec- 
tor. There are no jealousies or bit- 
ter rivalries amongst collectors, con- 
sequently no unfriendliness amongst 
members. No castes or cliques. The 
small collector can occupy the same 
pew with the large one in the “Amen 
Corner” with no tilting of noses. Re- 
ligiously they worship their hobby; 
fraternally they unite in a world 
wide lodge, the Coin Collectors Co- 
terie; beneficially they furnish a sure 
eure for despondency and_ ennui. 
Should you wish to lead a clean life, 
enjoy fraternal intercourse with your 
fellow man, solve the question of 
idleness, make the world a_ better 
place to live in, put something into 
the world instead of taking it out, 
affiliate yourself with that great re- 
ligious fraternity, the Coin Collectors 
Coterie. 

—o— 


With so many of the silver dol- 
lars gone A, W. O. L. with all dis- 
regard as to dates, it is yet uncer- 
tain which of the dates have become 
rarities. However, one coin author- 
ity claims that the 1903 “O” mint 
dollar suffered most in the remelting 
and that it will be a close rival of 
the 1804 date. It behoves every col- 
lector to change his bills into dollars 
and build up a set of one of each of 
the dates; he then can’t miss it. 

—o— 


“The night was cold and dark and 
dreary, it snowed, and the wind was 
never weary;” the elements were at 
war waging their battles just outside 
my door; but what cared I for the 
wintry gale, with a few old coins, a 
pipe and some ale, I sat before the 
cheerful grate, together with my life’s 
help-mate, and visited with my old 
coin friends, a visit which always 
tends to make me easily forget that 
I was ever sore beset by troubles, 
aches or pains. 

—o— 


The Daniel Boone commemorative 
shows that hardy frontiersman with 
a fine looking profile, but somehow 
we are disappointed it did not pic- 
ture him with flowing locks from 
under a coonskin cap, unkempt whis- 
kers, fringed buckskin hunting coat, 
a powder horn hanging from his 
shoulder and a musket in a ready 
to shoot position, the real typical 
pioneer of our 5-cent novel. vision. 
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Recollections of an Old Collector 


be) | 


By THOMAS ELDER 


co collecting continues to be a 

favorite pursuit throughout the 
world. Some ‘American collectors 
have dropped out, due to the inroads 
of the depression on their finances, 
and high taxes. Other important men 
have discontinued for certain rea- 
sons best known to themselves, while 
a few of the most important have re- 
cently died. Still others are incapac- 
itated by sickness, among these being 
Elmer Sears and Edgar Adams, both 
seriously ill. The two Chapmans are 
now dead, both Hudson and Henry, 
the latter very recently. The writer 
attended his funeral. He was a 
landmark in American numismatics, 
among the earliest. A new group of 
collectors has come onto the field, 
mostly of moderate means, but enthu- 
siastic. Some of these are small 
dealers. Coin prices have been spot- 
ty; some good, others poor, due to 
the unsettlement in business and the 
times. Business has been making as 
heroic efforts to recover as stiff reg- 
ulations, codes and expenses will per- 
mit. The millennium has not ar- 
rived just yet. 

—o— 


Recent sale echoes in New York, at 
the sale of the Comstock gold collec- 
tion include: Baldwin & Co., $10, 
1851, with liberty head, very good, 
$530; Wass Moliter, $50, 1855, fine, 
$400; Augustus Humbert, slug, fine, 
dated 1851, very fine, $270; Oregon 
Exchange Co., $5, uncirculated, $175; 
half eagles, 1795, very fine, $43 and 
$47; 1796, uncirculated $97, 1820, 
square base to figure 2, uncirculated, 
$115; Jugio dollar, 1776, proof, $49; 
U. S. bar cent, proof, $25. Many oth- 
er prices showed an improvement 
over the last records, while California 
gold dollars, halves and quarters sold 
very well indeed, with some high in- 
dividual prices. There were 350 of 
the latter in this important sale. 


—o— 


A novel proposition, which has re- 
cently come to light, serves to em- 
phasize the importance of rare coins, 
and their tangible value to certain 
people at all times. A collector has 
come forward offering to exchange 
some real estate for a coin collection. 
He offers, first, a desirable property 
within commuting distance of New 
York City, in a desirable residence 
town, a house, a large lot with gar- 
den, fruit trees and out buildings, all 
worth $15,000 or more. The second 
property, an almost new winter home 
in the Blue Mountains, in a popular 


resort town. The latter property 
cost $7,500 and has a large yard and 
is located near the best street in 
town. Both properties are all paid 
for and unencumbered. The owner 
wants to turn these over, or one of 
them, to anyone with a suitable coin 
collection. This unique proposal 
should not only elicit replies but 
should be an incentive to coin col- 
lecting as an investment, proving 
that coins have a definite value in 
either good times or bad. Anyone 
needing a home kindly step up! 
—o— 


As time goes on, and it goes fast 
enough, the numismatic history of 
the older days comes more strongly 
into relief, and incidents connected 
with the hobbies of old-time collectors 
become more important to present- 
day collectors. Henry C. Miller be- 
longed to an older school of numis- 
matics. His birth year, 1844, places 
him in his beginning almost a hun- 
dred years from us. The writer sold 
his most interesting and important 
sale in four sessions on May 26, 27, 
28 and 29, 1920, at 21 West 35th 
Street, New York. 

Emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of his collection of Anglo- 
Saxon and other British coins in a 
previous issue. This session took 519 
lots in the catalog, which was one of 
155 pages. The Roman collection be- 
fore alluded to was the most important 
offered in this country and consisted 
of some 1,000 varied lots. It included 
rare gems, many of the consular de- 
narii imperial denarii and a wide 
collection of Roman bronze coins of 
all sizes. The condition, usually fine; 
many important collectors from Phil- 
adelphia, Rochester and other points 
attended, as well as a good local con- 
tingent. The most notable of all 
Roman silver coins, the Eid Mar de- 
narius, struck to commemorate the 
assassination of the great Caesar 
himself, was in this sale in very fine 
condition and was bought by Arthur 
Wyman, now of California, for $140. 
There were many other fine coins of 
Brutus, Julius Caesar, Augustus and 
other notable emperors and em- 
presses. The Tiberius gold aureus, 
with Livia seated on reverse, a very 
fine example, sold for $25. There is 
not time or space in an article like 
this to describe the hundreds of rari- 
ties in this sale of Roman coins, but 
I give some of the more important 
records in silver, mostly denarii: 
Saxtus Pompey, $7.25; Cassius, $6.25; 
Mare Antony and Cleopatra with 
their busts, $75; Pertinax, $23; an- 
other, $18; Didius Julianus, $24; 


15 


Pescennius Niger, $30; another one 
sold for $29; Gordianus Africanus 
Sr., $28; Gordianus Africanus Jr., 
$29; Vandal Kings, Gunthamundus, 
$16.50; Thrasamundus, same sort, 
$16; Hilderic, same sort, $16. The 
unusually nice heavy Bronze As sold 
for $20; the Campanian Semis, 
bronze, for $25; a very nice price. 
An early Triens of Formiae sold for 
$16. In first bronzes, Neroes sold 
from $12 to $21 each; Galba, lot 
1024, brought $22. 

The very fine Vitellius 1st bronze 
with Honor and Valor standing sold 
for $36, while lot 1027, a gem coin 
with Peace standing, was bought by 
S. Hudson Chapman for $112.50, the 
high-water mark in prices for Roman 
bronze coins at the sale. A very fine 
Vespasian sold for $20; Judea Captas 
sold from $15 to $19; a coin of Nerva 
sold for $18. It related to the aboli- 
tion of a tax on the Jews. The Per- 
tinax first bronze brought $27; the 
Didius Julianus, $22; the very rare 
Titiana bronze, struck at Alexandria 
and of excessive rarity, sold for $32; 
Domitius Domitinus middle bronze 
brought $5.25. Prices on later issues 
varied from 15 cents to $5 and $6 
apiece. There was a good representa- 
tion in Byzantine bronzes, which 
sold fairly well. The third section 
of the Miller collection embraced 
sdme choice American Colonials, with 
some few selling at high records. 
These prices will be mentioned in a 
later issue of Hoppies, The catalog 
is my most ambitious production and 
contains many biographical notes on 
the ancient issues, as well as on the 
Anglo-Saxon and English and every 
emperor or empress referred to is 
dated, and the most important have 
biographical sketches appended. It 
is worth while to keep as a reference 
for dates and notes. 


A VARIED STOCK 
OF OLD COINS 


Special This Month Only 
8 Different U. S. Coins, All for $1.00 
Half Cent, Large Cent, Flying Eagle 
Cent, Indian Head, 2c Bronze, 3c 
Nickel, 3c Silver and Half Dime. 


100 ee Foreign Copper and Nickel 


10 Different Civil War Cents (Tok- 
ens), very good 1.00 
Different Confederate Notes .... 
Colonial Cent and Note 1 
Different Dates Large 
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Different Types % — 

Trade Dollar, very g 

Norse American Medal. “thick) 
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Coin Conversation 
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Curious Money in Spotlight 
a 


Mexico D. F. 

I am interrupting my reading of 
the August, 1934, issue of HOBBIES, 
which has just been forwarded from 
my home address in the States, in 
order to correct and supplement one 
of your statements. 

In the “Spotlight of Curious Mon- 
ies” section, page 78 of that issue, 
you mention that “back in the pre- 
Columbian age the Zapotecan Aztecs 
ef Mexico used copper money shaped 
somewhat in the form of a cres- 
cent.” 

First, I wish to state the authority 
I believe I have to write this: I am 
here on a special leave of absence 
from Antioch College, Ohio, to make 
a two-year study of the archaeology 
of the Republica of Mexico. Also, 
as I have been collecting coins for 
some eight years, I am interested in 
primitive currency, which nicely ties 
up these two “hobbies.” Three weeks 
ago I returned from a trip to the 
Zapotecan ruins in the southern part 
of the State of Oaxaca and the north- 
ern part of the State of Chiapas; on 
this trip, I walked from the lagoons 
of Tehuantepec to the City of Oaxa- 
ca, a distance of nearly 200 miles, 
through country inhabited by mod- 
ern Zapotecs, far from roads and 
railroads. Since I was accompanied 
by only one other person, I was able 
to observe more closely these people. 

Your classification as “Zapotecan 
Aztecs” is incorrect; the Aztecs were 
but one tribe who inhabited the Val- 
ley of Mexico at the time of the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards under Cortés. 
As they were the people with whom 
the Spaniards, and, consequently, 
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most of the historians, were most in 
contact, they have been given a rep- 
utation which belittles the other num- 
erous cultures which flourished here. 
On the other hand, the Zapotecs were, 
and are, found in the strip I have 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. The wonderful palaces of 
Mitla, examples which are probably 
representatives of the “flood tide” of 
Central American culture, the great 
plazas and tombs of Monte Alban, 
and many other notable, though less 
known remains, are Zapotecan. The 
Zapotecs are a proud race, and I 
passed through a smouldering revolu- 
tion which has as its objective the 
ultimate expulsion of all Spanish and 
Mexican persons from the region, A 
few archaeologists hold the belief 
that the Zapotecan region was the 
cradle from which spread out the 
forerunners of the great Aztecan, 
Toltecan and Mayan cultures. 


In the city of Tehuantepec, where 
I remained for two weeks, I acquired 
three different sizes of this copper 
money. Rather than any striking 
resemblance to a crescent, it appears 
more in the form of the Greek let- 
ter “tau,” with the result that it 
bears the name of “Tau money.” The 
old gentleman from whom I procured 
my specimens told me that one day, 
many years ago, he had found many 
of these while plowing his field; 
though he did not wish to tell me 
more, it is very probable that they 
were buried in a great vase, with the 
man who had owned them while 
alive, in order to pay his way in the 
other world. Though this type of 
money is very common among the re- 
mains found in this region, it also 
has been found farther north, among 
the other cultures; the reason for its 
appearance here might have been the 
result of trade. Though I have not 
looked it up recently, I believe one 
of the earlier Spanish historians— 
probably Sahagun—gives the value of 
these copper monies in real products, 
such as foodstuffs. 


Another, and evidently more wide- 
spread, medium of exchange used by 
the pre-conquest races is the cacao 
bean, which, I was told by the natives, 
is still used in the more remote sec- 
tions farther to the east and north 
of their immediate region. Thomp- 
son, the archeologist cf the Chicago 
Field Museum, in charge of that in- 
stitution’s work in Central: America, 
mentions in one of his books that one 
early writer observed that, in Nica- 
ragua, eight of these cacao beans 
were sufficient to win the favors of a 
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lady; I leave you to form your own 
conclusions on the fimtrinsic value of 
this currency. 

The smallest of my copper mone- 
tary pieces is shaped like a hand axe, 
but they are too soft a metal to be 
used for that purpose. The edges 
are raised that the pieces might be 
handled without the danger of cut 
hands. I have two other pieces prac- 
tically the same shape, but each 
slightly larger. I do not know if 
other sizes are found, but these ex- 
hausted the variety in the old man’s 
collection of some few hundred ex- 
amples, 

Trusting I have given you a bit 
more light on this subject, I remain, 

Frederick Luther. 


“EY 
In Memory of Good Old Days 


oO 
Bermuda.—lI have a friend who has 
an old English gold piece, about 19 
carat, which bears these inscriptions: 
“In Memory of Good Old Days, 1897” 
on one side, and on the other, 
“Georgi (U or V) s III Dei Gratia.” 
What collector can shed light on 
this piece? 
“OEY 


One-Half Cent Pieces 


1832 and ’36 
© 

Omaha, Neb.—On page 80 of the 
February Hospies, Mr. R. A. Wilson 
asked that some numismatist com- 
ment on the report of Director of the 
Mint for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, wherein it is stated that 
no one-half cent pieces were coined 
in the years 1832 or 1836. 

The record appears to be errone- 
ously stated in this report. Mint 
figures are available, showing that 
154,000 one-half cents were coined in 
1832 and I have one of these in my 
collection which I can trace directly 
to the Mint, so that I know it is not 
a counterfeit. 

The records also show that in 1836 
proofs only were coined, as was true 
in 1840 and 1848, or between those 
dates, and again in 1852, There are 
no mint figures available for the 
number coined in the years 1836, 
1840 to 1848, and 1852, but I believe 
proof copies may be found and may 
be had at prices ranging between 
$20.00 and $50.00 for these dates.. 


M.S. H. 
“Ee 


Young collectors should be en- 
couraged to form complete sets of 
certain issues. It makes a game out 
of a quest and youngsters like their 
games. The 3-cent, dime sized is a 
good starter; few to get and none 
very rare. 


—)— 
Try this on your saxophone—a 
muffler. 
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How to Start a Coin Club 
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F YOU do not have a Coin Club in 

your city, now is the time to start 
one. The first thing to do is to find 
out those in your city and country 
and neighboring towns interested in 
the study and collection of coins, 
medals and paper money. It is a 
very interesting subject. 

It can be a very cheap or very ex- 
pensive hobby, as one desires. One 
does not have to show great rarities 
to make an exhibit at a coin club 
interesting. 

The circulating media of a time or 
period or country makes an interest- 
ing collection. My first collection was 
the coins used in America before the 
Revolutionary War. Next I collected 
U. S. paper money. Now I am col- 
lecting ancient coins previous to 400 
B. C. 


What To Do 


First, round up your prospective 
members. Invite them to a “get-to- 
gether” meeting to see if a coin club 
can be formed. Tell the prospective 
members to bring along friends inter- 
ested in any kind of collecting and 
an exhibit. 

Here in Chicago we have one fellow 
who is very active in the Chicago 
Coin Club, who is, perhaps, the 
world’s greatest match box collector. 

Advertise “free eats.” This is the 
main thing. This is what brings ’em. 
It may only be coffee and doughnuts, 
but it goes well at a coin club. A 
coin club without a dixie of coffee 
and a doughnut or a hunk of cake 
is not much of a coin club to my 
notion. 

The Chicago Coin Club’s foundation 
was based on “free eats” for years. 
And we only charged $1.00 a year 
for dues. People used to say, “How 
can you do it at $1.00 a year?” My 
answer was this, “Well, we have so 
many out-of-town collectors who en- 
joy being members because the fees 
are so low that we simply eat on 
them.” 

The truth was that the coffee and 
doughnuts used to cost us about 10c 
a member a meeting, and it worked 
out fine. We were never short of 
money. The meeting place was free. 
There was no overhead when I ran 
the thing. Previously, in the old 
Chicago Numismatic Society, the 
guiding stars had swell club rooms in 
the Masonic Temple and they had a 
large expense. Two or three rich men 
paid up the losses as they showed up, 
willingly and with pleasure. 

But every vicinity does not have 
Virgil Brands or W. F. Dunhams or 
such rich men. To my way of think- 


ing, a small, no overhead, club is the 
best. It’s more fun. 

In many vicinities where there are 
not enough coin collectors, the antique 
and historical collectors can be taken 
in. Even in Montreal, to this day, 
the big club is the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society — rich beyond 
words. 


At the Meeting 


Elect a president, vice-president, 
treasurer and secretary. 

Select a name for the club and 
adopt a set of by-laws. 

Have everybody bring an exhibit 
at every meeting. This is the most 
important feature and the life of a 
club. Make every exhibitor tell the 
club about their exhibit and describe 
it. Call on every member in the 
meeting to say something at every 
meeting. Make them tell something 
of interest they have seen or discov- 
ered. Make them all talk—every- 
body. This gets and holds interest 
in the club. 


Then have your secretary send 
short minutes of your meetings and 
its exhibits to Hopsies and the Nu- 
mismatist magazines for publication. 

There are two great numismatic 
organizations in America, as follows: 

The American Numismatic Associ- 
ation, chartered by Congress, Harry 
T. Wilson, secretary, 5385 North Saw- 
yer avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dues, $1.00 
per year. Official publication owned 
by the association, The Numismatist, 
$2.00 per year. 

The American Numismatic Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
City. This is a very rich and learned 
society, owning its own large and 
valuable collection and building. Dues 
$5.00 per year. Publication free to 
members. 

Further questions will be answered 
by me if addressed care of HOBBIES 
magazine. Let me hear about your 
club. It will interest me.—Alden 
Scott Boyer, Past President of the 
American Numismatic Association 
and the Chicago Coin Club. 

—o— 

In a later number of HoBsBies we 
shall publish “a set of by-laws for a 
coin or antique club.” 


“Go 


On the Air 
a) 

You can now have coins via air by 
listening to “Bill,” the coin man, over 
station, WTRC, 1,310 kilocycles, Elk- 
hart, Ind., every Tuesday at 1:15 
p. m, to 1:30 p. m. 


Minting Silver Dollars 
o 


Washington.—With the resumption 
of the minting of silver dollars this 
year, coin collectors, for the first 
time since 1928, are able to obtain 
complete sets of American currency 
from the copper cent to the silver 
dollar, all of current date. Because 
the coinage on hand before 1930 was 
sufficient for commerce, no silver dol- 
lars were minted for 1929-33, inclu- 
sive, no half dollars between 1930 
and 1933, no quarters for 1931 or 
1933, no dimes or nickels for 1932 
or 1933. The coinage of cents only 
has continued each year since 1928. 

The quarters coined in 1932 and 
again this year are of the Washing- 
ton bi-centennial type established by 
Congress for twenty-five years after 
the bi-centennial. The other denom- 
inations are all of previous types, 
that of the silver dollar being the 
peace design of 1921. 

The silver legislation enacted by 
the last Congress has necessitated a 
change in the contract on the silver 
notes, and thus far this year there 
have appeared $1, $5, and $10 notes, 
series of 1934, with the new legend, 
“Dollars in silver, payable to the 
bearer on demand,” as against the 
“Silver dollars” legend of the 1928 
series. For a number of years no 
siver notes in excess of $10 have 
been issued, but $20 and $100 silver 
certificates may be issued now because 
of the large silver bullion stock in the 
treasury. 

For a short time last year a $10 
silver certificate, series of 1935, bear- 
ing the legend, “Dollars in Silver 
Coin,” was in circulation around 
Washington, but these were quickly 
recalled and are now of considerable 


rarity. 
“Ee 
Good Idea 
a 

At a recent meeting of the West- 
chester County (New York) Coin 
Club specimens were distributed of 
the Texas Commemorative half dol- 
lars to the members present. Guests 
had the pleasure of the company of 
Pompeo Coppini, the designer of that 
coin, as guest of the evening. He 
spoke at length concerning the artis- 
try of the new coin and the history 
of the State of Texas, illustrating his 
points with a reduced size model of 
the original work. 


SURFACE 


Commemorative Half Dollars 
Sets or Single Pieces ° ap 
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Pieces 


Denomination | 


Te Mint 
Value 


San Francisco Mint 
Pieces | Value 


Denver Mint 
Pieces 


Value 








SILVER 


Standard silver dollars 
Half dollars — regular 

Half dollars — Maryland 
memorial 

Half dollars — Daniel 
Boone memorial 

Half dollars — Oregon 
Trail memorial 

Half dollars — 
memorial 


954,057 | $ 
6,964,000 


25,015 


205,113 
31,912,052 
24,080,000 


3,482,000.00 | 


7.978,013.00 | 
2,408,000.00 | 


1,011,000 
3,652,000 


$1,011,000 


954,057.00 || 
1,826,000 





12,507.50 











| 64,150,244 


$14,942,137.50 || 


| 4,663,000 | § 


1,569,500 
2,361,400 


3,527,200 
6,772,000 
14.237.106 | 


$1,569,500 
1,180,700 


3,534,557 
12,977,400 


25,015 
10,007 
7,006 
2005,113 
35,439,252 


30,852,000 | 
83.050.350 


$ 3,534,557.00 
6,488, 700.00 


12,507.50 
5,003.50 
3,503.00 

102,556.50 


8,859,813.00 
3,085,200.00 


| $22.091,840.50 || 


881,800 
| __ 677,200 
$4,312,703 || 








MINOR 


Five-cent nickel 
One-cent bronze 


20,213,003 
219.080,000 





1,010,650.15 || 
2,190,800.00 

















7,480,0 
28,446,000 


00 374,000 


27,693,003 1,384,650.15 
247.526.000 2.475.260.00 





284,460 




















Total minor 








239,293 VU3 | $ 3.201,450.15 


35,926,000 


$ 658,460 || 275,219,003 | $ 3,859,910.15 

















Total coinage 


«+ [|| 303,443,247 | $18,143,587.65 


4,663,000 | $2.837.000 1 


50,163,106 | $4,971,163 || 358,269,353 | $25 





951,750.65 





What Are Greenbacks? 


ao 


By JOHN A. MUSCALUS 


REENBACKS are none other than 

United States Notes of which you 
may have a $2 or $5 denomination in 
your wallet. They are also referred 
to as legal tender; and, like the frac- 
tional currency notes, originated dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

The Federal Congress authorized 
the issue of the greenbacks because 
it was hard pressed for money. In 
spite of new taxes and a prior loan 
of $250,000,000, the government was 
sorely in need of several hundred 
million dollars. Therefore, Congress 
resorted to the dangerous procedure 
of authorizing on February 25, 1862, 
the issue of $150,000,000 legal ten- 
der non-interest bearing Treasury 
notes, popularly called greenbacks. 
This issue was soon followed by a 
second of $150,000,000 on July 11, 
1862, and a third ef like amount on 





RARE CANADIAN MEDALS; 1815 
tokens; earliest stamps.—Jamieson, "Globe 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. mh106 








COMMEMORATIVE HALF DOLLARS 

Maryland, Texas, Kentucky, Stone 
Mountain, Maine, Lincoln, Patriot, Cali- 
fornia, Monroe, Grant, Pilgrim, Oregon 
trail, Vermont, Huguenot, Sesquicenten- 
nial, Half dollars Unc., $1.60 ea. 

ee page selling list 10c. Buying 
list U. S. Cents, 10c. tfe 
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Prices Reduced On 
Commemorative Half Dollars 
Twelve Different for $13.00 


Orders for single pieces or complete sets 
solicited, Let me know your wants. ap 


W. E. SURFACE 
Blackstone Hotel Long Beach, Calif. 





March 3, 1868. The total amounted 
to $450,000,000. 

The result of the issues was an 
inflation of prices and a stormy ca- 
reer for the greenbacks. Much of the 
opposition they received was due to 
the fact that they were fiat money: 
that is, paper currency made legal 
tender without having any actual 
value to back it except the integrity 
and stability of the government issu- 
ing it. The only other issue of fiat 
money in our country was that of the 
continental currency issued by the 
Continental Congress to help finance 
the American Revolution. Since 
many people doubted the success of 
the North, especially in July, 1864, 
when Washington was threatened by 
the Confederate, General Early, the 
value of the greenbacks fell until 
they were worth less than 50 cents 
per dollar. 

(For detailed account see: John 
A. Muscalus, “Fractional Currency 
Notes,” HOBBIES, January, 1935, pp. 
78-79.) 

From the suspension of specie pay- 
ment in 1862 to its resumption in 
1879, the government was unable to 
redeem its paper currency in coin. 
In the latter year redemption was 
begun in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Resumption Act of Jan- 
uary 14, 1875. In the meanwhile the 
volume of greenbacks had been re- 
duced by several acts, and finally in 
1878 an act of Congress definitely 
fixed their volume at $346,681,000. It 
stands fixed at this amount to this 
day. 

The issues ‘of the greenbacks were 
as follows: 

Old series (old-size currency)— 

First Issue—1862. 


Second issue—1862, 

Third Issue—1863. 

Fourth Issue —1869, 1874, 
1878, 1880, 1907, 1917, 1923. 

New Series: (small-size currency— 
1929. 


Although the volume of greenbacks 
is fixed, the total amount irretriev- 
ably lost or put into collections in- 
creases after each new issue or series 
and reduces the amount that can be 
issued at future times. However, it 
is likely that in the future they may 
be replaced by another currency. 

“og 


Henry Chapman 
© 

Henry Chapman, one of the most 
widely known numismatists in the 
United States, a dealer since 1875, 
who died at his home in Philadelphia 
a few weeks ago at the age of seven- 
ty-five., held the record for a price 
paid at an auction for coins, $7,900 
for a $5 gold piece of 1849, paid on 
behalf of a client in 1929 at the auc- 
tion of the collection of the late Dr. 
George Alfred Lawrence, New York 
neurologist. 

He was a life member of the Amer- 
ican Numismatic Association, being 
the third to join after its founding 
in 1888, and was a member of nu- 
mismatic clubs in New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities. 

“oo 


A Coin for Amevia 
oo 

Atchinson, Kans.—In this birth- 
place of Amelia Earhart Putnam, a 
coin once owned by her maternal 
grandfather was rubbed as a good 
luck token while she winged her way 
from Hawaii to the United States. 

The coin’s owner, Al Schmitt, a 
state employee, said he would send it 
to the aviator when she completed her 
flight. 


1875, 
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The Warrington Medal 
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By RA¥MOND J. WALKER 


N THE back channel of the United 

States Navy Yard at Philadelphia 
is a fleet of red ships, ships that 
once served their country, and which 
are now being preserved for use 
again in case of war. Among these 
red-leaded vessels is the destroyer 
“Warrington,” named in honor of 
Lewis Warrington, the hero of the 
“Peacock,” who was awarded a medal 
by Congress for heroic services dur- 
ing the War of 1812. 

Lewis Warrington was born in 
Williamsburg, Va., on November 3, 
1872. He was educated at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, where he 
graduated in 1798. He entered the 
navy in 1800 and was an officer of 
the “Chesapeake” at the time of her 
encounter with the “Leopard.” 

In March, 1814, the “Peacock,” of 
18 guns, really mounting 22, under 
the command of Warrington, sailed 
from New York on a cruise against 
British shipping. She lay off the 
coast of Florida for some time with- 
out encountering an enemy. On the 
29th of March, Warrington discov- 
ered three sails to windward under 
convoy of a large armed brig. The 
two war vessels at once headed for 
each other and a close and severe 
battle ensued. Early in the fight the 
rigging of the “Peacock” was so 
badly injured that she was compelled 
to fight “running at large.” Her 
superior gunnery decided the fight in 
her favor for it was not possible to 
maneuver her as her captain would 
liked to have done. After an action 
of forty minutes her antagonist, the 
“Epervier,” Captain Wales, struck 
her colors. The British brig had re- 
ceived forty-five round shot in her 
hull and twenty-two of her men were 
killed or wounded. The “Peacock” 
had but two men wounded and in a 
few hours had. her damaged rigging 
repaired and was ready again for 
battle. The “Epervier” had $118,000 
in specie on board and was sold as 
a prize for $55,000. She was consid- 
ered so valuable a prize that War- 
rington decided to place Lieutenant 
John B. Nicholson aboard her with 
a prize crew and to have the “Pea- 
cock” escort her into Savannah. Off 
the Island of Amelia the ships had 
@ narrow escape from two British 
frigates. Nicholson running close 
into shore dodged the pursuing ves- 
sels and brought the “Epervier” into 
Savannah on April 1st. The “Pea- 
cock” having given the frigates a 
merry chase, arrived at that port on 
the 4th of April. The victory of the 
“Peacock” brought Warrington. the 


thanks of Congress and a gold medal. 
The obverse of the medal bears the 
profile bust of Warrington facing 
right, showing the uniform of that 
period with high standing collar, 
epaulets, and bow tie. The gallant 
captain wore side whiskers. Around 
the outer circle of this medal is the 
legend: “Ludovicus Warrington Dux 
Navalos Amri.” The reverse of the 
medal shows the ships in action and 
in the upper circle is the legend: 
“Pro Patria Paratus Aut Vincere 
Aut Mori,” and the exergue below 
the device reads: “Peacock Nav. Amri 
Et Epervier Nav. Ang. Die XXIX 
March MDCCCXIV.” The date on 
this medal differs from the date 
given in Harper’s Encyclopedia of 
American History as the date of the 
battle. The encyclopedia gives the 
date as April 29th and the date of 
the arrival of Nicholson at Havana 
as the 1st of May. The medal, how- 
ever, is correct and the dates given 
in the encyclopedia are in error by 
exactly one month. 

On another cruise off the coast of 
Portugal soon afterward the ‘“Pea- 
cock” captured fourteen vessels and 
returned to New York in October. 
Soon after Warrington headed the 
“Peacock” for the South Atlantic, 
where he was to meet Commodore 
Decatur in the “President” and Bid- 
dle in the “Hornet” off the Island of 
Tristran da Cunha. When Warring- 
ton arrived at the rendezvous he 
found that Biddle had engaged the 
British ship “Penguin” and was 
heading for home and that Decatur 
had been captured. Warrington hav- 
ing independent command, decided to 
seek adventure in the Indian Ocean. 
On June 30th, 1815, while off Anger, 
in the straits of Sunda, between the 
Islands of Sumatra and Java, he fell 
in with a British East Indian cruis- 
er, the “Nautilus,” fourteen guns, 
commanded by Lieutenant Charles 
Boyce. The ships exchanged broad- 
sides. The “Peacock” lost no men 
but the British vessel lost six men 
killed and had eight men wounded, 
and soon struck her colors. This 
event occurred a few days after the 
period set by the treaty of peace for 
the cessation of hostilities. Warring- 
ton had no knowledge of the treaty, 
but being informed the following day 
of its ratification, he gave up the 
“Nautilus” and did all that was in 
his power to alleviate the sufferings 
of her wounded men. He then sailed 
for home bearing the distinction of 
having fired the last shot in the sec- 
ond war for independence. Warring- 


ton died in Washington, D. C., on 


October 12, 1851, 
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Canada’s New Commemorative 
oO 
By H. L. SMITH 

Canada’s first silver dollar will be 
ready for circulation on May 26th 
next, this silver dollar commemorates 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
accession of King George. 

Details of the “George” dollar were 
made public at the mint on February 
7th through the courtesy of the Fi- 
nance Minister. It will bear on the 
obverse a crowned effigy of His 
Majesty, head and bust, with the in- 
scription “Georgius V Rex Imperator 
Anno Regni XXV.” 

On the reverse the design is a 
canoe laden with pelts, paddled by an 
Indian and a “voyageur” passing a 
rocky islet on which are two jack- 
pines. The word “Canada” is set 
above with northern lights, and be- 
low, the word “dollar” appears with 
the year “1935.” 

It is anticipated 100,000 coins will 
be turned out in the first minting and 
additional supplies will be made if 
and when required for general circu- 
lation, depending on popularity. 

Do not forget to reserve room for 
at least one of these coins. 

“eEr 


1,600 Coins Bring $32,257 
oo 


Sale of approximately 1,600 coins 
from the collection of the late Waldo 
Newcomer, Baltimore banker, brought 
$32,257 at the conclusion of the two- 
day auction, 


“oor 
A Different Kind 


of Coinage’ 
o : 

The United Press recently carried 
a story from Fort Worth, Texas, 
that told of a different kind of coin- 
age—some new slants on word mean- 
ing by first-year students at Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth. 

One student, impressed with the 
school song at a football game, wrote: 
“And we all stood and sang the 
Armada.” 

A weary freshman penned this one: 
“I was so tired I went to my room 
and there sank in the arms of meta- 
morphis.” 

Other boners were: 

“An alumnate is an ex-student.” 

“A hobby is a boy friend.” 

“Girls are known as fair sext.” 

“Homily means not exactly beau- 
tiful.” 





NEW COLLECTORS 
OF OLD COINS AND BILLS 

My new 8 page price list is especially 
suitable for the wants of the beginner. 
It is FREE to those interested. A post 
card will do. Please PRINT your address. 

We Buy and Sell. 

J. C, STEPHENS 
1703 So, Main St. Elkhart, Ind. 
mhc4. 
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Cuba to Coin Additional 


10,000,000 Silver Pesos 
oO 


Havana.—President Carlos Men- 
dieta of Cuba has issued a decree au- 
thorizing the coinage of an additional 
10,000,000 silver pesos. 


“Gor 


There was a young man from Lu- 
cerne who lost his money in a con- 
cern; then he found a rare penny 
and now he has many dollars and 
dollars to burn. 





CLASSIFIED COIN ADS 











Please write your cop py plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 





WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
ees price of 2; 12 times for the price 





$3.00 GOLD PIECE to trade for ordi- 
nary $5.00 gold piece. Want coins for my 
collection, — Karl Stecher, 312 Armory 
Place, Louisville, Ky. my38s8 





COMMEMORATIVE HALVES wanted. 
State price.—Otto Nill, Islip, N. Y. mh102 





WANTED—I will buy all kinds of Con- 
federate, State and Broken Bank Bills, 
and any other obsolete paper money is- 
sued in the United States. Give descrip- 
tion, or mail material for inspection with 
best price to—Lester L. White, Box 66, 
West Newton, Mass. mhl 





COINS WANTED—Any kind, any con- 
dition, any quantity.—Henry Lacks, 1936 
Franklin, St. Louis. au6é001 





WANT COINS of every description.— 
L. D, Gibson, D-122, Bandana, N : 
my305 





WANTED—Commemorative coins of all 
nations (gold and silver). Highest vrices 
paid.—L. H. Dickmann, Box . Coving- 
ton, n12612 





UNITED STATES COINS, especially 
ld wanted. Send list of what you have. 
ffer will follow.—Wm. Hogan, Parrotts- 
ville, Tenn. jal2612 





ts uncircu- 


po and 
09 iepire Street, 
- ap30el 


mee Sees, | oes oor and 


vidence, R. I. 





.—Walter 


WANTED—Old_ U. 
. J. d12862 


8. 
. Allgeyer, Box 192, Newark, 





WANTED—Half dollars, 1794 to 1894, 
good condition. Write me what you have. 
Cash offer by return mail._—E. H. Webb, 
Box 1300, San Jose, Calif. my3001 





DEPRESSION SCRIP MONEY wanes. 
change same, — F. Myers, H-1302 N 
lark, Chicago, aps606 





WANTED TO BUY—U. 8. large cents, 
also Indian head cents, 1864 to 1879, at 
wholesale. State your dates, price and 
condition. Will answer fetter only if in- 
terested in offer.—John Stein, 154 East 
Exchange, Akron, Ohio, mh127 
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WANT COINS—WIill exchange duplicate 
coins. — L. D. Gibson, D-123, Bandana, 
North Carolina. my306 


WANTED—I desire to purchase a few 
collections or accumulations of old paper 
money. If you have a collection or an 
accumulation for sale please communi- 
cate.—Benjamin Du Bose, 836 Pied- 
mont Ave., N, E., Atlanta, Ga. tfe 


WANTED TO BUY—AIl values broken 
bank bills and especially scrip of Vir- 
ginia.—Deitrick, 322 Libbie Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. 812651 


WANTED TO BUY — Commemorative 
Half Dollars; Large Cents; 2c and 3c 
Pieces; Fractional Currency; Broken 
Bank Bills; C.S.A. Notes, etc. Circulated 
or uncircuiated. Highest prevailing cash 
prices paid. Can use wholesale job lots.— 
Tatham Coin Co., Belmont Ave., 
Springfield 10, Mass. jal2864 














DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 





Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 an a 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times. 


FOR SALE — Large Cent, 6- Foreign 
Coins, 6 Bills and Catalog, 25c eamer 
& Sons, 1112 Somerset St., Baltimore, 
Md. aul2063 








UNITED STATES — Large cent, two- 
cent bronze, three-cent nickel and bar- 
in list, 25c, Thirteen dates large cents, 
00.—George P. Coffin, Augusta, a 





CALIFORNIA GOLO—$1.00 size. $1.10; 
$% size, 53c: $% size, 27c. Large cent 
and list, 10c.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my5&3 





UNCIRCULATED LINCOLN CENTS. 
Different mints. Make offer. — Dunlap, 
Flandreau, S. D. mh105 





FOR SALE—Fine old Spanish “Pleces- 
of-Eight,”” rough shaped “slugs.” all 
types.—128 Nelson St., Kingston, Caneea 

a 


UNITEO STATES COINS in all de- 
nominations, circulated, uncirculated and 
roof. Prices low. Send want list.— 
alter P. Nichols, 212 West Emerson 
St., Melrose, Mass. mh6234 








COMMEMORATIVE HALF DOLLARS 
are popular. We have some Colorado 
State dollars. Complete set of four varie- 
ties, $8.00.—Roberta H. Roe, Central and 
Oraton, East Orange, N. J. mh1031 





CONFEDERATE. STATE. Broken Bank 
Bills and Bonds. Also Continental, Colo- 
nial and Fractional Currency. Coins, His- 
torical Newspapers, ete. Send stamn for 
free lists.—Lester L. White, Box 66, West 
Newton, Mass. mhl 





KENNETH W. LEE, Numismatist, 623 
Security Bldg., Glendale, Calif. I handle 
numismatic material of all kinds: Coins, 
currency, books, medals, mediums of ex- 
change, military decorations. A uest 
places you on my mailing list. 412297 





LARGE q. S. PENNY over 100 years 
old, U. 8S. Three Cent nickel, two cent 
piece and forty page Salt City Coin Book, 
priced and a a = four items for 
fifty cents.—Grant . + 109 —_ 
Street, Rewiase 2 012069 

SOUVENIR CALIFORNIA GOLD 
Coins—$% size, 26c; $% size, 52c. Both 
65c. Round or Octagon. t both, 4 coins, 
$1.30, Lowest prices in America! rge 
illustrated coin catalogue Free!—Tatham 
Stamp & Coin Co., (H. 10), 281 Belmont 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. 0120021 








IDENTIFY YOURSELF 


Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements. 


March, 1935 


COMMEMORATIVE HALF DOLLARS— 
1925 Stone Motintain, 80c; 1925 Lex.- 
Concord, $1.25; 1925. Fort Vancouver, 
$4.00; 1934 Maryland, $1.35; 1934 Texas, 
$1.25, All uncirculated coins. 1934 Daniel 
Boone all sold. Send your want list in 
Lincoln cents.—F. E. Beach, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. mh1012 





COLLECT ANCIENT Roman Copper 
Coins of the 67 Emperors that reigned 
from Augustus to Theodosius. An instruc- 
tive fascinating hobby. Write for list.— 
M. Carey, 1218 Mullen Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. d12447 





J. Val- 
ap6261 


LIST WAR MEDALS, 5c.—F. 
ente, Mansfield, Massachusetts. 





FREE—Forei Coin, Banknote, and 
large illustrated coin catalogue to appro- 
val applicants, sending 3c postage.—Tat- 
ham Coinco, Belmont Ave., Spring- 
field 6, Mass. apl2084 





OLD COINS — Know their value. 33- 
Page Banker’s Coin Book illustrated and 
an old coin. 10c (prices I y).—Lemley 
Curio Store, Northbranch, nsas. cmy6é 





U. S. COINS, all different dates: 
large cents, $1.00; 56 “% cents. $1.00; 6 
cent pieces, 35c; 5 mint marked Lincoln 
cents, 25c; 10 ae 9 nickel pieces, 90c; 
5 % dimes, Bes dimes, Liberty seated, 
$1.00; set BeBe Me cents, 18657- 
1864 @ . B§ 60c; 20 Indian head cents, 
$1. 20-cent’ piece, 60c; dollar, be- 
fore ‘1830, 75c; my dollar, Liberty seated, 
40c; & dollar, before 1830, 75c; % dollar, 
before 1840, 65c; Trade dollar, obsolete 
and scarce, $1.25; Liberty seated dollar, 
$1.50; 1799 dollar, $3.50; old style dollar 
bill, crisp, new cendition, $1.35; Civil War 
tokens, 10 differemt, 65c; 6 different Con- 
federate notes, 45c; $-5-10-15-25-50-cent 
fractional notes, complete, set of 
values issue4, $3.00; California 
tokens, % size, 23c; dear size, 
the 2 for 5c. A large stock of United 
States ane foreign coins always on hand 
and respectfully solicit want lists of se- 
rious collectors. Pos»ige and insurance 
extra. No Free lists. — Wm. Rabin, 90 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GET - ACQUAINTED OFFER! (1.00, 
Money-order or unused stamps) brings 
pow over 5 pounds of old Boys’ Novels, 

oreign Coins, Stamps, War-Money, Mer- 
chandise, Lists, etc, postpaid. — Rae 
Weisberg, Roberts St., Pittsburg, Pa. 12 

8 





COINS—100 assorted foreign, va- 
rieties, $2.50; Roman silver coin, 1,500 
years old, Tei English pcre gonmy, 
about 1,500, Many other bargains z 
my list of 4 thousand coins for 
stamps. — alter Webb, Box 1864, ae 
Petersburg, tfo 





NEW COLLECTORS! Write for Coin 
Lists, Man ~— Webb, Box 1727 
812218 


San Franc 

LARGE GERMAN paper money collec- 
tion for sale—Paul Drew, 1506 Beaver 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. my3861 








MEDALS 


REGULATIONS WAR MEDALS — 
United States medals from Civil War to 
present date. Campaign medals, $2.50 
each. Numbered medals, $3.50 each. 
Medals of the Allied Countries carried in 
stock. Military medals bought or ex- 

Illustrated list ‘showing 88 
ten cents, coin or stamps.— 
George W. Studley, 159 Albemarle St., 
Rochester, N. Y. jal2s49 





We use every preeaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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By WILSON STRALEY 


To the Cowmen and Boys of the 
Old Western Trail these pages are 
gratefully dedicated. (“The Log of 
a Cowboy; a Narrative of the Old 
Trail Days,” by Andy Adams. 1903) 


* * * 


To my Only and Ever True Sister 
and to the Memory of my Angel 
Mother, this book is fondly and sa- 
credly dedicated by the author. (“The 
Texas Convict,” by A. L. George. 
1893.) 

* * & 

To my boys of 1902. (“The Lanier 

Book,” by Mary E. Burt. 1914.) 


* * * 


Dedication: To the loved ones at 
home, whose beautiful lives have in- 
spired the thoughts of this volume. 
(“Sparks from the Anvil,” by Homer 
T. Wilson.) 

* * * 

Dedication: To the men and women 
of the Texas Press Association who 
have been ever kind to me, honoring 
me far beyond my merits and deserts, 
this work, which has been a labor of 
love, is respectfully dedicated—F. B. 
Baillio. (“A History of the Texas 
Press Association,” by F. B. Baillio. 
1916.) 

* * * 

Dedication: To those brave and 
generous men whom I met and knew 
along the rugged Life Journey herein 
described, I dedicate these treasures 
of a fruitful memory. May those who 
fell by the wayside rest peacefully, 
and those who still trudge on, find 
Life’s Trail less difficult as they ap- 
proach its end. — Harry Young. 
(“Hard Knocks; a Life Story of the 
Vanishing West,” by Harry (Sam) 
Young. 1915.) 


+ * *& 


Dedication: To the Friends in 
many climes and countries of the 
white and colored races, and every 
grade in society, who have made our 
year of trance a year of happiness, 
these pages are dedicated by the ever 
grateful Author, Anne Brassy. 
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Another Compilation of Book Dedications 


(“Around the World in the Yacht 
Sunbeam,” by Mrs. Brassy.) 
* * * 

To my wife and children, who, with 
me, have borne the trials and hard- 
ships of a frontier life is the book 
dedicated.—The Author. (“A Fron- 
tier Life,” by Rev. Charles Wesley 
Wells, 1902.) 

* * *x 

To Charles Lyell, Esq. F. R. S., 
this second edition is dedicated with 
grateful pleasure, as an acknowledg- 
ment that the chief part of whatever 
scientific merit this journal and the 
other works of the author may pos- 
sess, has been derived from studying 
the wel!-kncwn and admirable Prin- 
ciples of Geology. (“Journal of Re- 
searcnes,” by Charles Darwin, 1902.) 

* * + 

To His Royal Highness, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, this work de- 
scriptive of six months’ wanderings 
over unexplored and untrodden 
ground, is by kind permission respect- 
fully dedicated by His Highness’ 
obliged and obedient servant, The Au- 
thor. (“Across Patagonia,” by Lady 
Florence Dixie. 1881.) 

* oe * 

Dedicatory: Hail to our second cen- 
tury to which I dedicate this History 
of Our First Century.—W. L. Webb. 
(“The Centennial History of Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,” by W. L. Webb. 
1927.) 

* * « 

To Harriette Holley Brand who 
preserved for posterity the records 
of her gifted mother’s “hours and 
days of trouble and interest.” (“Let- 
ters of An Early American Travel- 
ler,” by Mattie Austin Hatcher 
1933.) 

- ok * 

Dedication: This volume, with its 
many imperfections, is, with feelings 
of profound respect and admiration 
for officers and soldiers, and the cause 
fcr which they fought, dedicated to 
Major-General John G. Walker, and 
the dead and living of the gallant sol- 
diers. of his Division of the Confed- 
erate States Army, by one who has 
had the honor to fight under and 
with them, but whose rank never 


ay 


exceeded that of a Private Soldier. 
(“The Campaigns of Walker’s Texas 
Division,” by A Private Soldier (J. 
P. Blessington). 1875.) 

« * * 

To my mother, Ella Byles Dobie, 
who has so often delighted me with 
conversational sketches of such char- 
acters as enter this book, and to the 
memory of my father, R. J. Dobie, a 
clean cowman of the Texas soil. 
(“Coronado’s Children,” by J. Frank 
Dobie, 1931.) 

: = * « 

Dedicated to the sons and daugh- 
ters of Those Noble Pioneer Fathers 
and Mothers who, boldly entering the 
savage-infested wilderness, battled so 
bravely for supremacy; and which 
finally obtaining, made possible all 
the glorious blessings that have fol- 
lowed. Dangers and hardships they 
endured, the inestimable heritage be- 
queathed, we now enjoy. All honor 
to the picneers of Texas, than whom 
there were none more courageous and 


indomitable-—The Author. (Border: 


Wars of Texas,” by James T. Des- 
hields. 1912.) 
_ ~ * 

To those who, day after day, have 
read these foolish verses on the front 
pages of the Galveston-Dallas News 
for three long years, who have wept 
sincerely when “the staff poet” tried 
to be funny and who have laughed 
with equal sincerity when he ventured 
into the pathetic, and who, conceal- 
ing their outraged feelings, have gen- 
erously foreborne this logical employ- 
ment of the brickbat and the storage 
egg, this little volume is tremblingly 
dedicated, by The Author. (“Brick- 
bats and Sunbeams,” by Harry Lee 
Marriner. 1911.) 

“So 


Books Abroad 
© 

According to a recent report from 
abroad public libraries in E.rope pos- 
sess more than 191,000 books. Ger- 
many tops the record with 160 libra- 
ries and 30,000 volumes. France is 
second with 111 libraries and 20,000- 
000 volumes, and England third with 
100 libraries and 17,000,000 volumes. 
This estimate, however, does not in- 
clude the large number of private li- 
braries of instituticns and individuals 
in Europe. 
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Late Auction Prices 


American Art Association Anderson 
Galleries, Inc., New York City 
Selections from Part Two (Janu- 
ary 24 and 25) of the sale of the 
library of the late Ogden Goelet of 
New York. (Continued from Febru- 


ary issue), 

13. Atlantic Neptune. A superb copy 
of the largest and finest collection of 
maps, plans, and views of American ever 
issued. Published for the use of the Royal 
Navy of Great Britain, by Joseph F. W. 
Des Barres Esq’r. 2 Vols. Lauien, 1780-1. 

21, Beschrijvinghe Van een. _ 
A superb copy of a source 
York contuining the first engraved nd 
of New Amsterdam, From the Brinley 
library, with book label $750 

24, Blodget, Samuel. A_ prospective 
plan of the battle near Lake George, on 
the Eighth Day of September, 1766. First 
ee ea 50 

26. Bonaparte, Charles Lucian. 
ican Ornithology, with 27 colored plates 
after T. R. Peale, ph A, and others. 
4 volumes. First edition - the first listed 


Seem ee meme ee eeeseseeeeeseeeesesesereseee 


Cee eee mee eee eee meres eseeeeresseeessesee 


29. Bradford Imprint, One of two mg 
fect copies located containing the four 
leaves of Appendix, the other being in 
the New York Public Library $170 

34, Bronte, Chariotte. The Professor, 
A Tale. 2 volumes. First editions, London, 
0 eR ree ee: $12.50 

52. A collection of first and other edi- 
tions of works by Lord Byron. Together, 
RF WORUIIOE  o0.0i6.0:6 09:00:06 002509 00000190 08 

61. Carolina. The first printed descrip- 
tion and first detailed map of eet 

74, Clapp, John. An Almanac for 1697, 
The only copy known, The first almanac 
by a New York author. 1697 $280 








50 BOOKPLATES 
FOR 35c 
100 for 60c, Gummed, 
ready to use. 
Sent Prepaid. 
Send 10c for booklet 
about bookplates, 
with samples, 
RALPH FLETCHER 
SEYMOUR 
410 &. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, til. 
mhp 


























OLD BOOKS WANTED 
We are in the market at all times for 
poms S and whinge = pertain: to Amer- 
for fied — 
THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 
014 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 





























Remarkable stories of Witepuae' inflicted on both 
sexes, disclosing the strange grip the Rod has had on 


men and women since the beginning of Time. 
eee 
Also many other curious and absorbing volumes 
on strange amatory customs and practices,—unabridged., 
privately printed and unusually illustrated. 
eee 
ILLUSTRATED booklet, hand: ly printed, di b these 
wabeasen So Guat Gouch, on toe Oh aaatioh aamooes tb eemmmabae 
Qdults only. Send siamp, Siateage Postcards ignored. 
THE GARGOYLE PRESS 
Dept. AG, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 

















81, Colden, Cadwallader, A series of 
historical and scientific letters by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Colonial New 
WO. Sou cusees ones ses aees oescee veces een $425 

82. Golden, Cadwallader. A copy of 
the first and best edition of the first his- 
torical work printed in New York, com- 
prising ail of this work which was ever 


published in this country. From. the 
William Menzies library ............ $1550 
118. Cruikshank Illustrations. <A _ col- 


lection of more than 2,800 examples of 
the works of George Cruikshank, mounted 
or inlaid to imp. 4to, in 29 volumes. .$310 

138. Dickens, Charles. Forty original 
watercolor drawings by Hablot K. Browne 
for Dickens, “‘The Life and Adventures 
of Nicholas Nickleby” .............. 

150, Dickens, Charles. Sketches of 
Young Ladies, By “Quiz,’’ with illustra- 
tions by Browne. First edition 

185. Dickens. A collected set of first 
and some other editions of the works of 
Dickens. Together, 65 volumes $675 

215. Francis, Dr. John W. Old New 
York; or, Reminiscences of the Past 
Sixty Years. Containing rare engraved 
portraits, engraved views, over 300 auto- 
graphs, 160 original drawings in water- 
colors, and broadsides, etc. $3600 

216. Franklin, Benjamin. A collection 
of eight works on Electricity in one vol- 
ume. From the library of Franklin, with 


autograph annotations by Dr, Franklin. 
Or ae oe errr 4. 
218. French and Indian War. By R. W. 


Smith. Printed and sola by H. Gaine, 
ROL ciao Soruds ou crte cme tas bec uwesueeenn $100 
220. Fulton, Robert. A.L.S., 3pp., 4to., 
New York, October 28, 1814. To Mr. David 
Cooke, FiCepuren, PR... ..ciciccecesse $410 
225. Gardyner, George. An early Eng- 
lish description of New Amsterdam with 
the preliminary leaf. Rare first edition. 
By Thomas Pirrepoint, 1651 
228. Gilbert, Sir Humphrey. A Dis- 
course of a Discouerie for a New Passage 
to Caia. Folding map. By the first Eng- 
lishman who attempted to found a colony 
in the New World $ 
245. Hudson, Henry. A collection of 
descriptions of voyages with the first 
map of Hudson Bay. First issue of the 
second edition 75 
250, Indian Treaty. Propositions made 
by the Five Nations of Indians. Printed 
and sold by William Bradford, printer to 
the Kings most Excellent Majesty in the 
City Of New York, 1606s .cc66ccccecces $1650 
251, Indian Treaty. Printed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, 1746 $550 
261. Keith, George and Budd, Thomas. 
One of the first two books printed in 
New York, Printed by William Bradford, 
WOO oi v9 5380 4056050 eel Sea ntne wen wecy $1025 
272. Lederer, John. The Discoveries of 
John Lederer. First edition of the first 
scientific report. Gives an account of the 
ne of Lederer in this coaeD 


eee eee etree seers ee eee eeeeeesereeeeses 


eee eee eee ee ee 


eee e sere eeeeesee 


"298. " Martyr, Peter. One of the most 
important early books relating to the 
discovery of America, 1511. First edition. 
The Henry C. Murphy copy 300 

306. New Jersey. A collection formed 
by James Alexander, one of the attorneys, 
of the evidence offered in the Court of 
Chancery on behalf of the Council of 
Proprietors of East New Jersey as plain- 
tiffs against the “Clinker Lot Right’? men 
of Elizabethtown. In one volume, New 
York and Philadelphia, 1746, 8 800 

324. New York y Sater cret Frank, David. 
(The first). 1786. Containing among other 
things the names of all citizens, occupa- 
tions, places of abode, etc. i 

353. Scot, George. The Model of the 
Government of the Province of East-New- 
Jersey in America, etc. Rare first edition. 
Printed by John Reid, 1685 in = 

382. Thackeray, William. Six original 
drawings in ink and one in pencil... .$525 

403. A Thackeray letter mentioning the 
WME: 6645000460550 ¥eeserberswhect $200 

426. Washington, George. A.L. signed 
twice. Mount Vernon, August 17 and = 
1788. To James Madison.............. $11 

The total of the three sessions of an 
Ogden Goelet library was......... 6,795 


eee eeeee 
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Selections from the library of the 
late Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry of New- 
port and Rhode Island. Part three, 
dispersed by the American Anderson 
Galleries, February 14 and 15. 


3. Allerton, Isaac. (Mayflower Pas- 
senger’s Bond.) The exceedingly rare 
autograph of one of the greatest and 
richest of the Pilgrim Fathers. From 
1626 to 1630 Allerton’s agreements with 
the English merchants financed the Ply- 
mouth colony 120 

17. An illuminated manuscript of the 
Gospels in Amernian, in an ancient silver 
MIEEE oie cae vices horns cleegvicveverne $140 

50. Bryant, William Cullen. A Biogra- 
phy of William Cullen Bryant. 2 volumes 
(with extracts from his private corre- 
WDOTIGGHGS) ccccccsccvccccccessecnceves $100 

53. Burr Conspiracy. A.L.S. Colonel 
George Morgan gives the first informa- 
tion of the Burr Conspiracy.......... $150 

57. Byron, Lord. First edition of 
Byron’s ‘Waltz.’’ From the library of 
WE EEO os « kecnvvereecscvces $1300 

65. Byron, Lord. A.L.S. A letter in 
which Byron mentions his approaching 
marriage, 

80. Cicero. The Earl of Pembroke’s 
copy of one of the two earliest editions 
of Cicero’s epistles to Atticus, Brutus, 
QE IMATE hive cancer seccnedccocccuere $500 

83. Clark, John. Clark’s Narrative of 
the Persecution of the Anabaptists in 
Massachusetts, giving an account of the 
arrest and conviction of John Clark, 
Obadiah Holmes, and John Crandall for 
preaching at the house of William Witter 
and for expressing their disapprobation 
while at public service which they were 
compelled to attend. The author was the 
founder of the first Baptist church in 
Newport. Rare first edition $550 

130. Field, Eugene, 
script of his unfinished 
Hunchback of Simplon”’ 

139. France. A collection of autographs 
of the Kings and — of nobility 
OF TANCS siisivcscciiemccecmcteeese wes $1550 

148, Gower. The first “edition of “Con- 
fessio Amantis.”’ Printed by William Cax- 
ton, England’s first printer .......... $1900 

180. indian Narrative, Printed by H. 
and O. Farnsworth, 1798, 1799........ $95 

183. Irving, Washington. Autograph 
manuscript of Chapter XXIII, Volume 
III, of his Life of George Washington. $200 

Lamb, Charles and Mary. Auto- 
graph manuscript poem, ‘‘Chusing a 
PUMIS  .cccicee bapa cusses Gucceshaceeed 700 

301, Payne, John Howard. Autograph 
manuscript diary and notebook for the 
year 1849 $35 

353. Savage, Thomas. The only con- 
temporary account in English by a par- 
ticipant of the attack on Quebec in ia 
Savonarola, Girolamo, An auto- 
graph letter by Savonarola to his mother 

374. Shelley, Percy Bysshe. The ex- 
tremely rare first edition of “An Address 
to the Irish People.’’ Dublin, 1812...$425 

391. McKean, Thomas. L.S. His final 
account of the passing and signing of the 
Declaration of Independence ......... 

. Winslow, Edward. Hyprocrisie 
Unmasked. London: Printed by Rich. 
Cotes for John Bellamy, 1646 ........ 900 

441. Wordsworth, William, The White 
Doe of —— or the Fate of the Nor- 
tons, A $470 

Selections from the libraries of 
Abraham Goldsmith, George B. Thum- 
mell and Jahu Dewitt Miller. Sold in 
New York on February 7 and 8, at 


the American Anderson Galleries, Inc. 

70. Boswell, James. An extraordinarily 
large copy of the excessively rare first 
issue of the first edition of ee 
Be IN ee Py er ee eT PY RE te. 80 
Emerson, Ralph, Waldo. Essays, 
1841. 2 volumes. First edition. Boston.$60 

231. Greenaway, Kate. A Day in a 
Child’s Life, An immaculate copy of the 
first edition. London, 1881 1 

287. Hearn, Lafcadio, Stray Leaves 
from Strange Literature, 1884, and Some 
Chinese Ghosts, 1887, 2 volumes. Boston, 
1884. First editions 

360, Lincoln, Abraham. Assassination 
Broadside, Murder, Most Foul, etc. Coun- 
Cle RUE, DOOD vind ccconicwecccceccsees us $11 


Autograph. manu- 
story, me 


COP Oe ee meee ee eeerseeerseseses 
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361. Herndon, William H., and Welk, 
Jesse William. Herndon’s Lincoin, The 
True Story of a Great Life. First edition, 
Belford, Clarke and Company, 1889...$130 

366, London, Jack. The Call of the 
Wild. A pristine copy of the first edition. 
New York, 1903 $80 

400. Marine Research Society. A Series 
of Publications of the Marine Research 
Society. 6 volumes. Salem, Mass., 1 

456. Remington, Frederic. The Way of 
an Indian. Colored frontispiece and 13 
plates by the author, First edition. First 
WEBS ee cacccecs ger docsbeecdesgaudeceqed $25 
RILEY: 

Several items comprising books, auto- 
graphic material, the guest book and 
other mementos from the James Whit- 
comb Riley homstead at Greenfield, Ind., 
were in the sale. 

458, Riley. “The Old Swimmin’-hole” 
and ’Leven More Poems. The rare first 
edition of the author’s first book. Presen- 
tation copy from the author to his 
brother with this inscription, ‘‘To brother 
TOs ROME GEIR” ciccnevncdcenecesecues 20 

491. A High School Dictionary of the 
English Language. Riley’s copy. = 


Cee reser rere reeeseeeres 


WOGE: DOGO coscccscvsdcctatecdecesaccct $16 
549, Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. First edition .......... $105 


582. Wallace, Gen. Lew, Ben Hur. First 
edition. With the dedication reading as 
foliows: “To the Wife of My Youth.” 


Chicago Book and Art Auctions 

Selections from the sale of the li- 
brary of the late Augustus S. Pea- 
body with other literary properties. 
February 20, Chicago. 


39, Rare Confederate Newspaper. The 
Charleston Mercury. Two hundred and 


eighty-one numbers. April 26, 1862 to 
$200 


February 2, 1865 ....cccccccccccccccce 

73. Durer, Albrecht. The Life of the 
Virgin. A complete set of Twenty Wood 
MOMBUAUINGS. IGE sc cccccccccecsaceces $500 


101. Grant, Ulysses S. Galena, Ill. City 
Directory, 1858. Contains an advertise- 
ment of U. . Grant’s father, J. R. 
Grant, who lists himself on page 51 and 
takes a half page spread on page Foul to 
advertise his leather business ...... $10.50 


158. Lincoin, Abraham. Proceedings of 
the Harbor and River Convention. Pam- 
Pitot. ChlcngG, BEET .cks ccs ctcccccccce $15 


ae Sh 
One-Word Book Popular 
a 


Declared to be the shortest book in 
the world, “Who Rules the World” 
has been published in Yugoslavia. 
The author is Radivoj S. Momirski. 
Inside the tome is one word, “Money.” 
The volume has been so successful 
that a third edition has just been 
issued. 


coo 


Princesses Given Books 
oO 


Three books, the gift of the chil- 
dren of the churches of Scotland, to 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose, were handed to the 
Duchess of York at Edinburgh rec- 
ently when the Duke of York laid 
the corner stone of a new church. 
The presentation was made by two 
girls of the same age as the prin- 
cesses—8 and 4 years, respectively. 
The books are “Stories of Jesus Told 
by a Mother,” “Children’s Jesus” and 
“Before Jesus Came.” The building 
of the church is part of the national 
extension project of the $900,000 
Church of Scotland. 
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Burnaby’s American Travels, 1759-60 
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By JOHN WALTERS 


_— following notes are from a 
choice volume of Americana. The 
volume bears the title: “Travels 
Through the Middle Settlements in 
North America in the Years 1759 
and 1760 with Observations Upon the 
State of the Colonies,” by the Rev. 
Andrew Burnaby, D. D., Archdeacon 
of Leicester and vicar of Greenwich, 
Edition the Third, Revised, Corrected 
and Greatly Enlarged, by the Au- 
thor. London, Printed for T. Payne, 
at the Mews-Gate, 1798. The volume 
is dedicated to Sir John Dick, Bart. 

The author, Andrew Burnaby, was 
born at Ashfordby, in Leicestershire, 
in 1734. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, one time 
vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, 
rector of Ashfordby, and prebendary 
of Lincoln. The younger Burnaby 
was educated at Westminster School 
and at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1754, and in 1757, that of 
Master of Arts. In 1759 and 1760 
he traveled through the American 
colonies, and from 1762 to 1767, he 
was chaplain to the British factory 
at Leghorn. During his sojourn in 
Italy he visited all parts of that 
country and in 1766 visited Corsica. 
In 1804, he published “A Journal of 
a Tour of Corsica, etc.” In 1769, he 
had returned to England and was 
nominated to the vicarage of Green- 
wich, and in 1786 he was presented 
to the archdeaconry of Leicester. He 
inherited estates in Huntingdonshire 
on his father’s death in 1767, but 
Baggrave Hall, Leicestershire, the in- 
heritance of his wife was his favorite 
residence. Burnaby died at Black- 
heath on March 9, 1812. 


The American travels of Burnaby 
were first published in 1775 and a sec- 
ond edition was brought out in the 
same year and the work was trans- 
lated into French and German. The 
original was reissued in a much en- 
larged form in 1798. 

The work is full of statistics and 
other information concerning the gov- 
ernment and trade of the colonies and 
his figures should be of value to his- 
torians. The appendices are also 
worth while as they give data on the 
trees, plants, birds, fishes, animals, 
etc., mentioned in the course of his 
work; also a statement of the num- 
ber of vessels in the colonies with 
their tonnage, and a “Diary of the 
Weather”. 

Burnaby embarked on board the 
“Despatch”, Captain Necks, for Vir- 
ginia, on the 28th of April, 1759. On 


July 5th the vessel passed througt 
the Capes of Virginia and the same 
evening came to anchor in the York 
river, after a tedious and disagree- 
able voyage of almost ten weeks. 
From York, Burnaby proceeded to 
Williamsburg, then the capital of 
Virginia. Here our traveler tells of 
a remarkable circumstance which 
happened some years before at York. 

“A person standing at his door 
during a thunder gust, was unfort- 
unately killed; there was an inter- 
mediate tree at some distance, which 
was struck at the same time; and 
when they came to examine the body 
they found the tree delineated upon 
it in miniature. Part of the body 
was livid, but that which was cover- 
ed by the tree was of its natural 
colour.” 

The weather interested Burnaby 
for he tells us: “On the 19th of De- 
cember, 1759, being upon a visit to 
Colonel Washington, at Mount Ver- 
non, upon the river Potomac, where 
the river is two miles broad, I was 
greatly surprised to find it entirely 
frozen over in the space of one night, 
when the preceding day had been 
mild and temperate.” 

’ Burnaby remained in Virginia for 
ten months and on May 26th, 1760, 
he departed from Williamsburg and 
travelled on horseback twenty-five 
miles to the plantation of Colonel 
Bassett at Eltham. The following 
day he ferried over the Pamunky 
river at Dansies and stopped for the 
night at Todd’s ordinary upon the 
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Mattopony having travelled thirty- 
two miles. On the 29th he arrived 
at Fredericksburg and on the 31st at 
Winchester. 


He left Winchester on the 4th of 
June and the following day repassed 
the Blue Ridge at William’s Gap. 
Burnaby tells us: “I this day fell in- 
to conversation with a planter, who 
overtook me on the road, concerning 
the rattle-snake, of which there are 
infinite numbers in these parts, and 
he told me, that one day going to a 
mill at some distance, he provoked 
one to such a degree, as to make it 
strike a small vine which grew close 
by, and that the vine presently droop- 
ed and died.” 


Our traveller reached Mount Ver- 
non on June 6th and remained there 
until the 11th when he crossed the 
Potomac at Clifton’s ferry into Mary- 
land. On the 12th he arrived at An- 
napolis. From there he _ passed 
through the Three Lower Counties of 
Newcastle, Sussex, and Kent (now 
Delaware), and arrived at Philadel- 
phia after passing through the little 
villages of Wilmington, Chester, and 
Derby. He left Philadelphia on the 
6th of July and stopped for the night 
at Sir John Sinclair’s, at the Falls 
of the Delaware, above Trenton. The 
next day he went to Princeton to 
visit the college at Nassau Hall and 
then proceeded to Brunswick, where 
he remarks: “It is celebrated for the 
number of its beauties; and indeed, 
at this place and Philadelphia, were 
the handsomest women that I saw in 
America.” From Brunswick he pro- 
ceeded to Perth Amboy, the capital 
of the East Jerseys and then went 
to Elizabethtown. 
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On the 9th of July he rode to the 
Passaic Falls, passing through New- 
ark. Burnaby wrote: “The Falls are 
very extraordinary, different from 
any I had hitherto met within Amer- 
ica. The river is about forty yards 
broad, and runs with a very swift 
current, till coming to a deep chasm 
or cleft, which crosses the channel, 
its falls above seventy feet perpen- 
dicular in one entire sheet. One end 
of the cleft is closed up, and the 
water rushes out at the other with 
incredible rapidity, in an acute angle 
to its former direction; and is re- 
ceived into a large basin. Hence it 
takes a winding course through the 
rocks, and spreads again into a very 
considerable channel.” 

On his way back to Elizabethtown 
from the Falls, Burnaby visited the 
copper mine of Colonel John Schuy- 
ler where he found a fire engine in 
use. On the 19th of July he crossed 
over to Staten Island and proceeded 
to New York City where he tells us 
of a turtle feast on the East river 
and of the return trip: “A gentle- 
man and lady in each chaise. In the 
way there is a bridge, about three 
miles distant from New York, which 
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you always pass over as you return, 
called the Kissing Bridge; where it 
is part of the etiquette to salute the 
lady who has put herself under your 
protection.” 

On the 5th of August, Burnaby 
embarked on board a brigantine for 
Rhode Island and sailed up the Sound 
by way of Hell Gate, which he tells 
us recalled to his mind the descrip- 
tion of Scylla and Charybdis. He ar- 
rived at Newport on the 7th and re- 
mained there until the 4th of Sep- 
tember when he journeyed to Provi- 
dence and on the following day he 
arrived in Boston. He has a note 
on the New England custom of “tar- 
rying” that was sim‘lar:to the “Bund- 
ling” practiced in Pennsylvania, but 
we haven’t the space to quote it. 

On the 12th of October, Burnaby 
embarked on board H.M.S. “Win- 
chester”, 50 guns, Captain Hale, 
bound for the river Piscataqua, in 
New Hampshire, and came to anchor 
there next day after a pleasant pass- 
age. On the 20th he again embarked 
in the “Winchester”, for England; 
and arrived in Plymouth Sound on 
the 21st of November, after a rough 
and tempestuous voyage. 
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Edwin Markham 
o 
Oakland, Calif. 

In your section “Mostly About 
Books” in the November issue, under 
the alphabetical list of modern Eng- 
lish and American first editions 
worth money—I note that for Edwin 
Markham you state that the New 
York edition of 1899 is of very minor 
value. I was given some information 
by Mr. Markham himself when he 
was in my city about a year ago and 
I thought it would interest you. 

Mr. Markham said: “In 1899 
Doubleday & McClure Co., New York, 
published 500 copies of The Man With 
the Hoe and Other Poems. They were 
sent by boat via the Horn and 300 of 
these books were washed over-board. 
That left only 200 in existence. In 
this edition on page 385 line 5 it reads 
‘and fruitless creed’. In later editions 
the word ‘fruitless’ was changed to 
‘milkless creed.’ This edition when 
autographed brings $75.00 in New 
York.” 

I happen to possess a copy of this 
rare first edition of “The Man With 
the Hoe and Other Poems,” and Mr. 
Markham autographed it for me and 
told me how fortunate I was to own 
a copy, when there are only 200 in 
existence. In his volume New Poems 
—80 songs at 80, he has this rare 
volume listed under the volumes by 
him at $75. 


Mr. Markham told me that many, 
many people have sent him the 1899 
edition with the words “Milkless 
creed” for him to autograph and they 
thought they had a first edition. 


The San Francisco edition of 1899 
was privately printed by Robertson 
and contains only “The Man With 
the Hoe.” 

—Lorena Philips. 








A NEW BOOK 
“Collecting National 
Geographic Magazines” 


By EDWIN C, BUXBAUM 


Contains complete information about old 
and rare Geographics—gives the value of 
every issue of the National Geographie 
magazine from 1888 to 1935 and tells why 
they are rare—explains why some issues 
are worth $50 and others only 5c—how to 
know reprints from originals — special 
numbers such as the dog and flag number 
and their value—illustrated with pictures 
of rare numbers and the different formats 
of the magazine, Also a record chart for 
your own collection, 


Valuable to all antique and_ curio 
dealers, magazine and book yoo 


hobbyists and subscribers of the Nation 

Geographic magazine. You may have rare 

rs ga rs oF many dol- 

lars. Fin ut! Send for $ 00 

MCOLLECTING. NATIONAL - 

GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES.” 

1811 E,. Wood Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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I Bought a Boek 
a 


By ALDEN ScOTT BOYER 
oo 

- PARIS there are book-stalls along 

the Seine where they sell old books. 
These stalls are famous all over the 
world. They are box shaped affairs 
set on the stone railing next to the 
sidewalk along the river. 

In buying a book at these book- 
stalls, one seldom pays the price 
asked. All too often the sale is con- 
summated 50 or so steps down the 
street, as you are looking over the 
books at a competitive stall. Certain 
stalls, however, have fixed prices and 
in these no bargaining goes. Exam- 
ples of this character are the “Eng- 
lish Book Stall” on the Quay Vol- 
taire, and “Boquiers Book Stall” near 
the St. Michel Bridge. But it is no 
fun at all to buy a book at these 
“fixed price’ stalls. But at most 
stalls it is “wit against wit.” The 
best “dealer” wins—and it’s just too 
bad if you don’t know the system. 


How It Works 


Certain Paris book-stalls always 
seem to have the “wanted books.” 
Their owners have the sharpest find- 
ing “nose” for old books, and ferret 
out the rare ones. And these stalls 
are usually the “hardest dealers.” 

* * * 

It was a Saturday afternoon. I 
was promenading along the book- 
stalls looking over their new acquisi- 
tions. I came to the stall of a “hard 
egg” whom I had known for many 
years and had many deals with. It 
is jokingly said in Paris that Mr. 
Boyer knows and is known to every 
book and antique dealer in town. 
This may or may not be true. 

However, I had found a book. It 
was “Illustrations of the Streets of 
Paris in 1875,” with hundreds of fine 
pictures of the city in that day. It 
was in perfect condition and con- 
tained many wood cut prints by H. 
Daumier, whose clipped prints are 
much sought for and are sold at high 
prices in Paris. 

I said, “Mr. Patron, how much is 
this book?” 

He said, “That, Mr. Boyer, is very 
rare. You can have it for 80 francs 
($3.20). 

I said, “Mr. Proprietaire, this Book 
is not yet an antique. Most books of 
1875 are still unappreciated and have 
little value. I will offer you 35 francs 
for the book ($1.40). 

I have had much experience with 
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Paris book and antique dealers. Many 
of them are educated and well read. 
Many are gentlemen of the old school. 
Most of them are born “gamblers and 
traders.” They like nothing better 
than to “trade.” They are never in 
a hurry. They always have plenty of 
time. So Mr. Salesman came back 
at me and said, “You will be getting 
a fine book and cheap. I will let you 
have it for 70 francs. 

I shrugged my shoulders. I looked 
toward the sky. I said, “I would like 
to have the book, but at your price 
I can live without it. My serious 
offer to you is 40 francs, ($1.60). 

He then came down to 65 francs. 
The difference between us was 25 
francs ($1.00). I then dropped my 
cape from which I had it folded back 
on my shoulders. I pulled on my 
gloves. I thanked him for his cour- 
tesy, bowed and moved on toward the 
next book-stall. Before my heels had 
hit the sidewalk twice he came down 
to 60 francs. ($2.40). As I left I 
said, “Mr. Manager, my last and final 
offer is 45 francs ($1.80). Good day 
and bad luck to you.” 

I passed down the Quay. I looked 
at books at the various stalls, but I 
was thinking of that book, “The 
Streets of Paris in 1875” that I had 
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left back behind me. As I stood look- 
ing I felt a touch on the arm. I 
looked. It was the stall-keeper’s child. 


She said, “Papa says “all right. 
The book is yours.” 

I strolled back with the youngster. 
I met the Salesman. He smiled, and 
I smiled. I paid him the 45 francs. 
I gave the little girl a france for can- 
dy. I carried the book home. I was 
dying to “get at it.” 


It was a “knock-out.” It turned 
out to be one of the most interesting 
books I ever had found. It had be- 
come mine for hundreds francs less 
than I would have expected to pay 
for such a book if found anywhere 
else than along the Siene River at 
the book-stalls. But at the moment 
I little realized its value or rarity. I 
liked the bargain. I enjoyed the fun 
of buying it. “Dealing” is part of 
the Paris life and I go for it. As 
I now look at the book, now guarded 
in my collection vault, I recollect my 
deal with the book dealer of the 
Seine. 


The book turned out to be of the 
greatest rarity. It consists of No. 1 
to 200 of the Most Famous French 
Publication, L’Illustration. This mag- 
azine is still published to this day in 
Paris and is the most expensive pub- 
lication in France. Single copies of 
current issues selling as high as $2.10 
each. This first edition of mine is 
sought for by libraries and collectors. 
The book can now be seen at the Boy- 
er establishment in Chicago. I invite 
you to come and see it. 


A Black Letter Jewel 
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YNKYN DE WORDE published, 

in 1517, “The Past Tyme of 
Pleasure, or the Histoire of Grande 
Amour and La bell Pucel,” dedicated 
to King Henry VII of England. The 
subtitle reads “containing the knowl- 
edge of the Seven Sciences and the 
Course of Man’s Life.” The original 
edition is now very rare and the poem 
was little known, although two more 
editions were called for during the 
sixteenth century, in 1554 and 1555, 
to any but black-letter readers until 
it was reprinted by Mr. Southey in 
1831 and in 1845 by the Percy Soci- 
ety, under the editorship of Thomas 
Wright. Stephen Hawes, an English 
poet, now little known, completed this 
work in 1506. 

Isaac D’Israeli remarks concern- 
ing the sub-title: “At the time when 
sciences had no reality, they were 
constantly alluding to them; ignor- 
ance hardily imposed its erudition; and 
experimental philosophy only termi- 
nated in necromancy. The seven sci- 
ences of the accomplished gentleman 


were those so well known, comprised 
in the scholastic distich.” 

The ideal hero of this work gives 
us a shadow of the education of a 
complete gentleman of the reign of 
Henry VII. The fiction blends alle- 
gory with romance, and science with 
chivalry. At the early period of print- 
ing, this was probably the first vol- 
ume which called the graver’s art to 
heighten the inventiors of the writer. 
The wood-cuts of the first edition are 
an evidence of the author’s taste for 


elegance. Anthony a’ Wood, who de- . 


spised all poetry, concluded that these 
cuts were: “to enable the reader to 
understand the story better.” He also 
tells us that this once courtly volume 


“Is now thought but worthy of a bal-. 


lad—mongers stall.” It was also de- 
spised by the General Lord Fairfax, 
a great collector of books, in the days 
of the civil wars, who, on the copy 
he possessed, has left the memoran- 
dum, “that it should be changed for 
a better book!” A copy of this de- 
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spised book brought 85 pounds at the 
Roxburgh sale many years ago and 
for many years the British Museum 
was without a copy. 

The work of allegorical romance 
was probably inspired by the Proven- 
cal “Roman de la Rose.” In it we 
find fresh meads and delicious gar- 
dens; ladies in arbors; magical trials 
of armed knights on horses of steel, 
etc. The shield is struck at the castle 
gate of chivalry. We meet here a 
a demon composed of seven metals, 
and a dwarf who encounters a giant 
with seven heads, 

Hawes appears to have been edu- 
cated at Oxford, and to have travelled 
much in Europe. He also held the 
office of groom in the privy chamber 
at the court of Henry VII. We may 
therefore, reckon him among the 
earliest of those learned and accom- 
plished gentlemen who were the 
pioneers of modern English literature. 

This poem was the product of the 
misty dawn of our vernacular litera- 
ture, but as D’Israeli tells us: “it was 
the sunrise; and though the road be 
rough, we discover a few names by 
which we may begin to count, as we 
find on our way a mile-stone, which, 
however rudely cut, and worn out 
serves to measure our distances.” 

The work is rude and full of pe- 
dantic Latinisms but learned and phil- 
osophical, Hallam compared Hawes to 
John Bunyan, their inventions being 
in the same class, various and novel. 
In both works there is no remarkable 
pertinence to the leading subject, or 
is there any natural consecutive or- 
der. In both works their characters, 
though abstract in name, have a per- 
sonal truth about them. 

Of course the “Pastime of Pleas- 
ure” is not of equal merit with the 
successful “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Bun- 
yan by his concise simplicity gives us 
a picturesque work, while Hawes, 
like many old English writers has 
the failing of being tedious and 
rambles on in languid diffuseness, 
expatiating on pedantic themes which 
do not interest the greatest number 
of readers. Hawes weakened his word 
pictures by that ignorance of the 
touches of effect which must be mas- 
tered by the successful poet and fic- 
tion writer. To really appreciate this 
lengthy allegory we must forget that 
it is a poem and read it for the les- 
sons which it imparts for Hawes had 
mental powers that few of his pre- 
decessors possessed. 

Hawes, though his English is very 
different from that of Lydgate, seems 
to have had a great veneration for 
him, and has imitated the manner of 
that school, to which, in classifying 
our poets, he undoubtedly belongs. 

The extracts from the “Pastime of 
Pleasure,” used by Thomas Warton 
in his “History of English Poetry” 
Vol. 3 (1781), are disadvantageous 
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to Hawes, and as an analysis of the 
whole. Warton praises the poet for 
his imagination, and admits that the 
poem has been unjustly neglected, 
but does not dwell enough on the 
erudition and reflection it displays. 


Warton also remarks that: “If the 
poems of Rowlie are not genuine, the 
‘Pastime of Pleasure’ is almost the 
only effort of imagination and inven- 
tion which had appeared in our poet- 
ry since Chaucer.” (The poems of 
Rowlie are the celebrated forgeries of 
Thomas Chatterton). 


Warton also credited Hawes with 
the authorship of the “Temple of 
Glass,” but the general consensus of 
authorities is that this is the work of 
Lydgate. The “Temple of Glass” is 
mentioned in the “Paston Letters,” 
long before the time of Hawes. Alli- 
bone also makes the same error. 


A few stanzas, stripped cf the dis- 
used spelling, will show the state of 
the English language after Lydgate. 
The following extract describes the 
Temple of Mars: 


Beside the tower of old foundation, 

There was a temple strongly edified 

To the high honour and reputation 

Of the mighty Mars it was so forti- 
fied; 

And for to know what it signified 

I entered in, and saw of gold so pure 

Of worthy Mars, the marvellous pic- 
ture. 


There was depainted all about the wall 

The great destruction of the siege of 
Troy, 

And the noble acts to remain mem- 
orial 


Of the worthy Hector that was all 
their joy 

His dolorous death was hard to oc- 
coye 

And so when Hector was cast all 
down, 

The hardy Troilus was most high of 
renown. 


And as I cast my sight so aside 
Beholding Mars how wonderfully he 
stood 
On a wheel top, with a lady of pride, 
Haunced about, I thought nothing 
but good 
But that she had two faces in one 
hood; 
Yet I knelt down, and made my orison 
Todoughty Mars with great devotion. 


Saying: ‘O Mars! O God of the war! 

The gentle load-tar of an hardy 
heart, 

Distil adown thy grace from so far 

To cause all fear from me to start, 

That in the field I may right well 
subvert 

The hideous monsters, and win the 
victory 

Of the sturdy giants with famous 
chivalry. 
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’O prince of honour and of worthy 
fame! a 

O noble knights of old antéquity! 

O redoubted courage, the causer of 
their name, 

Whose worthy acts Fame caused to be 

In books written, as ye well may see 

So give me grave right well to recure 

The pewer of fame that shall so long 
endure. 


“Geo 


New Bookshelf Additions 
oO 


“The Best Things 
Free,” by A. Scott. 

“A Girl’s Desire,” Lotta Fellows. 

“After the Vacation, What?” 
Mannie Bills. 

“Why I’m Against Prohibition,” I. 
Mae Kitt. 

“My Second Marriage,” O. U. Nutt. 

“Why I Never Wore Short Skirts,” 
Ima Mann. 

“The Wanderer,” H. O. Bow. 

“The Cry in the Night,” Carrie B. 
Aby. 

“T’ll Get My Man,” Ole Spinster. 

“The Job Hunter,” Willie Work. 

“Someone Must Pay,” Will Her- 
man. 


in Life are 


—Pathfinder. 
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WANTED TO BUY 





Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. (Cash in 
advance.) 





WANTED — American Turf Register 
and Sporting Magazines, 1830 to 1846, 
monthly parts, paper covers or bound vole 
umes, Cash.—Wm. J. Watson, Wayn 
Penna, asa 





WANTED—Early technical and histori- 
cal publications, photographs and maps 
pertaining to the oil industry. — D. L. 
Trax, 2231 E, 25th St., Tulsa, Okla. 

my3001 


NANCY TAYLOR, The Lucerne, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, Early books and maps on 
Texas. Prompt cash. my3061 


WANTED—Early Chicago newspapers 
before 1900, Historical or other yor ni 
papers printed before 1890. Also docu- 
ments. handbills, pamphlets pertaining 
slavery... Please give ription a 
price.—Francis Rooney, 7130 is Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. apsi24 


WANTED — Books, pamphlets, lettera, 
diaries, newspapers, prints or photo- 
graphs about Nebraska or any state west 
of Missouri river; also begs A first 
readers and primers, or any published by 
Truman and Smith.—W. R. Johnson, 1721 
P St., Lincoln, Nebr. ap3p 


WILL BUY 5-CENT NOVELS, pub- 
lished by Frank Tousey or Street & 

. — J. Reischmann, 2170 North 
Maplewood Ave., Chicago, M11. ap308 


WANTED TO BUY the following and 
other Montana books: Montana Historical 
Reports. Stuart, Montana as It Is: Dims- 
dale, Vigilantes of Montana; Topping, 
Chronicles of the Yellowstone; Bourke, 
On the Border with Crook: Life and Ad- 
ventures of James Beckwourth; Hamilton, 
My Life on the Plains.—Crawford Book 
Shop, 322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. mhp 
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GOLDEN DAYS; Golden Hours; Good 
News; Happy Days; Hunter, Trader and 
Trapper; Forest and Stream; Field and 
Stream.—J. D, Hardin, Burlington, at 
mh12 





WILL BUY, in quantities, old news- 
papers prior to 1860. Will also exchange. 
—W. E Smith, 6613 N. 13th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. my12441 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Wanted Books, 
Pictures, Medals, Documents, etc. High- 
est prices paid.—L. H, Dickmann, x 
268, Covington, Ky. 412612 








WE BUY Amertcana, Local History, 
Genealogy. Early Exploration, West, In- 
dians, Travel. ars. Books, pamphiets 
and newspapers. Lots or Libraries. Best 
cash prices. Send Lists.—The Cadmus 
Book Shop, Inc., 18 West 56th St., New 
York City. apl2234 





WANTED—lItems pertaining to Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—A. H. Griffith, 7 an 
y 





WANTED—Book Prices Current for all 
years possible between 1900 and 1934. 
Also other book catalogs desired. — Old 
Authors Shop, 230 Albert Street, Ottawa, 
Canada. app 
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WANTED — American medical books 
and pamphlets before 1850, Anything, any 
subject, printed in Indiana before 1850. 
Indiana county histories, any date, First 
editions of following authors: Wm. Osler; 
Robert Owen; C. Rafinesque; Thos. Say; 
Dr. Daniel Drake.—Hoosier Book Shop, 
2242 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. my3801 


BOOKS ON CANADA, early English 
printed books, Encyclopedia Britannica 
wanted. Write for Want List.—University 
Book Service, 68 King St., E., Toronto, 
Canada. ap369 

WANTEO—LEarly issues vl Geographics. 
Write, giving condition and price.—E. 8. 
Miller, 604 Conklin aAve., inghamton, 
N Y my12612 

WANTED—National Geographic Maga- 
zines before 1896; single copies or vol- 
umes.—James Madison, 1376 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. _ mh386 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 

mMh3ne 

400 FIRST EDITIONS, 65 cents each. 
Other rare books. List free.—J., Box 4, 
Botsford. Conn. jly6882 

LITERARY DIGEST—1914-1918. — Jer- 
ome Williams, Delaware Ave., Kingston, 
Nw. ¥. mh344 























OLD BOOKS wanted on all subjects 
including Law, for immediate cash. 
Want list sent.—James Lewis Hook. 13 
Snowden Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 112003 


SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—Old Law Books, Territorial 
Laws, Statutes, Codes. Quote anything 
relating to law.—Darvill, 54 McAllister 
San Francisco, Calif. 012822 


WANTED — 19th century works on 
Bookkeeping by American authors.—R. S. 
Leonard, Bentley School of Accounting 
and Finance, 921 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. my388 








WANTED—Items pertaining to Stone- 
wall Jackson and Thirty-first Virginia 
Infantry.—Roy B. Cook, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 012001 





HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J., buys 
Americana, printed and in manuscript; 
first editions; books; pamphlets; news- 
papers; etc. ap309 





WANTED—Early Books and Pamphiets 
on Wisconsin.—William Maloney, Port- 
age, Wis mh12021 





HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID in 
immediate cash, (1) Western History: 
Books, pamphlets, maps, views, manu- 
scripts dealing with the pioneer history 
of any State west of Penn. (2) Overland 
Journeys to the West. (3) Emigrant 
Guides to California and Oregon; to 
Kansas-Nebraska Goldfields, before 1862; 
to Colo., Mont., Ida., Nev., before 1870; 
to Black Hills, 1873-1880. (4) Narratives 
of Explorers and Pioneers. (5) Tales of 
Indian Fighting and Captives. (6) Cattle 
Trade, Ranch and Cowboy Life. (7) Early 
material on IIl., Ind., Texas and Tenn., 
especially pamphlets. (8) Railroads, espe- 
cially to Pacific. (9) Early American 
bridges, especially over Mississippi at 
Rock Island. (10) Early American medical 
and legal items. Price and describe fully. 
(11) Confederate items, 1860-1865. (12) 
Engineering projects in Chicago region, 
including railroads and canals. (13) Early 
folding maps, all Western states. (14) 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, steam- 
boats, ete. (15) Wyo. and Mont., any- 
thing historical. (16) Chicago, Directories, 
street maps, views, guides, imprints, etc., 
before 1850. Imprints by T. O. Davis. 
Chicago Democrat and American, E. H. 
Rudd. (17) Politics in California, 1856- 
1866. (18) Abraham Lincoln. Autographs, 
portraits. Unusual books, pamphlets, 
broadsides, entirely by or about Lincoln. 
(19) Anything on Lincoln assassination, 
conspiracy, trial and capture of conspira- 
tors, J. Wilkes Booth, Surratts, etc, (20) 
Biographies of Lincoln, published 1860. 
(21) Contemporary photographs of Lin- 
coln. (22) Reminiscences of Lincoln in 
any form by those who knew him, (23) 
Vose’s Life of Lincoln, 1860. I am in the 
market for material on Western History 
and Lincoln every day in the year. Write 
for my want lists.—M. H. Briggs, 506 S. 
Wabash, Chicago. 1120813 


Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
for classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 

GOLDEN DAYS — Youths Companion 
Bound, Books on Indians, early West, 
Beadles 5 years in territories. — J. D. 
Hardin, Burlington, N. C. mh1501 








BOOKS OF ALL KINDS for sale. In- 
cluding books for collectors. Send for 
lists.— Huston, 92 Exchange St., Port- 
land, Maine, ap3832 


OLD VT. LAWS. Washington Fare- 
well, inscribed.—Box 287, Newport, ace 
mhl 








BOOKS FOR SALE — History, Travel, 
Nature, West, Indians, fiction, ancient. 
Large Catalog, 5c.—Lemley Curio Store, 
Northbranch, Kansas. emy43 


AMERICAN HISTORY in Rhyme “Un- 
forgetable.”” 25 cents. — Caroline Logan, 
253 E. Market St., York, Pa, £12462 


BOOK AUCTION POST. Mail auction 
publication for out-of-print, first edition 
and rare book buyers. Free Book Value 
Experts Service makes it easy to bid by 











mail. Sample copy free.—Book Auction 
Post, 245-H Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. mh1591 





FOR SALE — Humorous and amusing 
letter mentioning prominent Virginians 
signed by Thomas Jefferson, Christmas 
day, 1762.— Wm. Dedrick, 63 Pocasset, 
Providence, R. I, mh1001 


FIRST NEWSPAPER printed by Wire- 
less Telegraph in world, 31 years ago. 
Make me offer. For further information 
write to—Peter Lubetich, Avalon, pA 








LARGEST CASH BUYERS OF LIBRA. 
ries and Rare Books.—Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. £12084 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA. 
zines for sale at lowest prices. Many 
years back. Some bound volumes, Write 
for lists, or send want list.—Joe Stout- 
senberg, Clayton, Mo. mh1521 
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500 LAW BOOKS — Including Lawyers 
Reports Annotated, American State Re- 
ports, American Reports and miscellean- 
ous sets of 3 to 12 vols. each. Will sell 
or exchange for early American prints 
and engravings, Harpers Bazaar, Leslie's 
Weekly Newspaper and other illustrated 
papers previous to 1880, U. S. stam 

old textiles and jewelry.—C. H. mh3 


OLD AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. List your wants with Dama- 
to’s Bookstore, 165 East 34th, N. Y. C. 
mh12804 

BOOK COLLECTORS — Desirable old 
books—Americana, History, Travel, ete. 
Harpers, other old magazines. Part Col- 
lector’s library. Prices reasonable. No 
dealers.—P. O. Box 47, Virginia, Mlinois, 

aul2042 











AUTOGRAPHED COPY Joseph Jeffer- 
sen’s Autobiography. Also album con- 
taining 100 photographs leading stage 
folk 1875 decade.—The Attic, Unadilla, N. 
¥. mh1501 


McGUFFEY READERS, most any dates 
single or sets, on Indians, Travel, Cur- 
rier and Ives pictures, Winter Scenes, 
etc.—Marion Day, Georgetown, Ohio. 

mhi1011 


FOR SALE—Six thousand back num- 
ber copies National Geographic Maga- 
zines for collectors, students and schools, 
at ten cents up. Have many complete 
years and most of those hard-to-get 
numbers. Wonderful range of subjects 
and countries for special collectors.— 
Edw. Brinkmann, 2557 Newcastle Ave., 
Chicago. my33le 


TRAVEL and NATURAL HISTORY 
Books. Send for my latest list on Nat- 
ural History, most all branches, and 
travel books on South and Central Amer- 
ica, Africa, India, Asia, Australia, South 
Seas. etc. No antiques or oddities, but 
all fine works, such as a busy business 
man would want. Closing out entire lot, 
over a thousand items.—Walter F. Webb, 
Box 1854, St. Petersburg. Fla. tfc821 














» THE AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, 

Metuchen, N. J. A controversial monthly 

magazine for book lovers. $3.00 per year. 

Back numbers sample for ten-cent ser 
a 





LATEST BOOK LISTS, 5c.—F. J. 
Valente, Mansfield, Massachusetts. ap6261 





A-B-C OF NUDISM, 80 pages, 26 photo- 
graphic illustrations of nudist groups, 
$1.00.—J. M. Winters, 31 W. 46th St. 
New York City. "_ api2séd 

REAL BARGAINS IN AMERICANA— 
Rare books, educational, etc. Send for 
bargain lists.—Ressler Co., (HS), West 
New York, N. J. ap3252 

24 COPIES FORTUNE MAGAZINE, 
from Vol. 1, No. 1 on. Make an offer.— 
Howard J. Rhodus, Box 260, Mexico, Mo. 

mh1001 








LINCOLNIANA 


EVERYTHING INTERPRETING or 
memorializing Lincoln’s life and work, 
bought and sold. Books, pamphlets, pe- 
riodicals, clippings, curios. What do you 
want to buy or sell.—Lemmon, Cheeter, 
New Jersey. mhp 

BOOKS — All subjects. List me your 
wants, I have extensive correspondence. 
Attractive prices. — Nathaniel Anderson, 
641 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, Saiies 

a 











DIME NOVELS 





WE BUY, sell, exchange, dime novels, 
nickel novels, old boys books published 
by Tousey. Beadles, Munro, Street Smith, 
etc.—H. Bragin, 1525 W. 12th 8t., Bronk- 
lyn, N. Y. £12276 





BEFORE ! SOLD IT TO HOBBIES, 23 
numbers of “The Collector’s Journal’ 
were issued. Of these, I can supply a 
complete set (except Vol. 1, No. 1), for 
$2. Single copies, 15c.—James Madison, 
1376 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif, 

ap3651 


BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES. Any collection. Books 
about Bookplates.—Stanley O. Bezanson, 
31-32 Ames Building, 1 Court St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. my367 
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High Lights in the Development 
of the Cartridge 


eral 


By WALTER C. WHITE, JR. 


ITH the introduction of cannon 
about 1350, followed by the hand 
cannon and the early musket, the 
charge of powder was loose and the 
projectile was usually spherical, or 
nearly so. The use of loose powder 
and ball continued until the metallic 
cartridge was perfected, but other in- 
ventions were used along with it; one, 
the paper cartridge, coming fairly 
early in firearms development con- 
tinued in use, and at times threat- 
ened to supplant the use of loose 
powder. The paper cartridge was in- 
vented in Europe about 1586 and 
adopted by the Swedish Army in 
1610, this first official paper cartridge 
had a ball of calibre .72 and was car- 
ried in cartridge boxes. Previously 
bandoleers had been used having 
small circular tin or wood cases in 
which loose powder and ball were car- 
ried until they were loaded in the 
gun. The case, however, did not form 
part of the charge, but remained 
merely as a container on the bando- 
leer. Experiments were made with 
metallic cartridges in the times of 
the matchlock, when in 1540 a breech- 
loading matchlock was invented in 
England, which used a tin case to 
hold the powder charge. This gun 
hinged at the breech, nearly like a 
modern shotgun. None of these early 
metallic cases was successful, how- 
ever, and none could be until the in- 
vention of the percussion primer, 
since there always had to be some 
opening in the case through which 
the flash from the matchlock, wheel- 
lock or flintlock, as the case might 
be, could enter the powder charge. 
The paper cartridge received no 
material development in itself for 
literally centuries, but the bullet 
packed in this cartridge was changed 
and improved, although the large 
spherical ball and the buck and ball, 
which had been introduced in Sweden 
in 1738 continued through the life of 


pand the base. 


the paper cartridge. An _ elliptical 
ball having a cavity in the rear was 
used in a rifle in Russia in 1730, but 
received no notice elsewhere, and was 
re-invented several more times in dif- 
ferent places before it was finally 
adopted by any government. 

In 1807 Forsyth invented the per- 
cussion primer system, using a pow- 
der at first and later a pellet. Shaw 
invented the copper percussion cap in 
1817. These two inventions at last 
gave inventors a chance to improve 
on the hitherto unsuccessful metallic 
certridge, but that improvement was 
delayed for several years. 

In 1885 W. W. Greener of Eng- 
land, had invented a spherical ball 
having a plug of iron inserted in a 
hole. This plug was supposed to be 
piaced in front of the powder charge, 
which upon exploding, would force 
the plug into the lead ball, expand- 
ing it to fit the rifling of the weapon 
in which it was used. 

In 1847 Walter Hunt of England, 
invented a conical bullet, having a 
hollow base in which the powder 
charge was held by a thin metal cap 
placed over the rim of the base. This 
cap had a small hole covered by thin 
paper in the center. The cartridge 
was intended to be fired by a percus- 
sion cap or primer which would 
throw its flame through a channel in 
the frame of the gun to the base of 
the cartridge and through the paper 
over the hole. This cartridge was 
first used in the Jennings rifle, which 
was an improvement of one of Hunt’s 
inventions. The principle of using a 
cartridge with a hole in the base 
through which the flash from a cap 
or primer could enter, was continued 
for several years through many de- 
velopments. 

Captain Minie, of the French Army 
is usually given the credit for.invent- 
ing the bullet, which bears his name, 
in 1852. This was merely the conical 
ball with a plug in the cavity to ex- 
The plug had been 
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used in 1730 in Russia and in 1835 by 
Greener, and the shape of the pro- 
jectile with the hollow base by Hunt 
in 1847. Minie combined the plug 
and hollow base idea with the conical 
projectile and was given credit for 
the invention of the “Minie” ball. 
This plug was of various materials 
as used in different countries, wood, 
iron, clay, and similar material, and 
finally was dispensed with, as it was 
found that the powder gases would 
expand the base without the use of a 
plug. This was a return to the Hunt 
principal, except that the powder 
charge was not wholly within the 
hollow bullet. 

An interesting variant of the paper 
cartridge using a Minie ball was used 
in the Greene breechloader, invented 
and made in 1857. A loose, lead bul- 
let was first inserted in the breech 
of the rifle and pushed forward by 
the bolt. This was followed by a 
cartridge having the powder charge 
forward and the Minie bullet in the 
rear, point foremost. The powder 
charge, fired by a cap under the bar- 
rel, propelled the forward bullet. The 
rear bullet acting as a gas check. 
From about 1830 substitutes for pa- 
per were sometimes used, linen and 
skin cartridges continuing up to the 
Civil War. 

Bullets of many shapes, including 
square and hexagonal, had been ex- 
perimented with while the paper car- 
tridge was in use, but the conical 
shape of the Minie bullet proved to 
be the one which was continued in 
the majority of the metallic case car- 
tridges. In 1851 Flobert, of France 
invented the BB cap, a lead bullet in 
a@ copper case containing only the 
primer powder, and no other propel- 
lant. This was a rim-fire case, and 
marks the first use of that type. The 
rimfire idea began to be improved 
upon by other inventors and reached 
its first successful use in the Spencer 
carbine of 1860. Meanwhile other 
types of cartridges were being de- 
veloped, each more or less successful. 
The type with a hole in the base, 
fired by an ordinary percussion cap, 
as on muzzle. loaders, was brought 
out in many shapes. The Maynard 
cartridge resembled a rim-fire case, 
but with the small hole to the rear, 
with the hole in base. The Smith 
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cartridge was of similar shape, but 
having the largest portion forward 
of the rim, and being made of hard 
rubber, The Lefauchaux pin-fire car- 
tridge had wide use in Europe, but 
was too dangerous to be permanent. 
This cartridge had a small tube or 
pin, containing the fulminate, placed 
at right angles to the base of the 
cartridge, and fired directly by the 
hammer. Another type having an 
exposed primer was the Moore tit- 
fire cartridge, used in Moore revolv- 
ers of the Civil War period. This 
was a copper case having the primer 
projecting from the rear, and the lead 
bullet inside the case at the front 
opening. The reason for the develop- 
ment of so many freak cartridges, 
instead of the more sensible rim-fire 
type seems to be that the idea of hav- 
ing the chamber of a revolver or 
other weapon, bored through in the 
shape of a cylinder and having an 
opening in the rear almost the same 
diameter as that in the front had 
been patented by Rollins White, about 
1860. It was not until this patent 
had run out that the rim-fire or cen- 
ter-fire cartridge of conventional 
shape could be used without special 
arrangement with White. 


D. B. Wesson seems to have been 
the inventor of the center fire car- 
tridge, and the first of these used in 
Smith and Wesson arms had the 
primer in a hole in a straight metal 
bar within the base of the cartridge. 
The outside of the base resembled the 
rim fire type, as there was: nothing 
to show where the primer was. The 
Springfield breechloaders of .58, .50 
and later .45 calibres used these car- 
tridges with the hidden primer. The 
shells were usually discarded as it 
was impossible to reload them and 
indeed no one had considered the pos- 
sibility of reloading fired cases, until 
after 1871. Sioux Indians, on the 
War path in the late ‘60’s and early 
‘10’s had captured many Springfield 
rifles and carbines of calibre .50. 
They could not obtain ammunition for 
them and finally some brave, who had 
picked up discarded cases fired by 
the soldiers hit upon the idea of put- 
ting in a new charge and projectile. 
The problem of the primer, which 
of course was ruined and could not 
be replaced was solved by boring a 
hole in the center of the base and in- 
serting a Civil War musket cap, 
which had first been provided with 
ah anvil in the shape of a piece of a 
gravel. These reloaded cartridges 
when picked up on battlefields in 
1871 and after, were of great inter- 
est to army officers, and led to the 
“invention” of the removable center 
fire primer by Colonel Berdan. 


The development of the center-fire 


cartridge was rapid after 1873, and 
after that date began to be used in 
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weapons of every type, and replaced 
the previous paper cartridges and 
freak designs in metallic cartridges. 
The rim-fire cartridge still continued, 
and is in use today, where a reload- 
able case, or the need for extreme 
safety of transport is not considered. 
The early center-fire cartridge re- 
sembled the rim-fire in outline, that 
is the base still had a distinct rim. 
Later in the ’80’s and ’90’s when clip 
loading magazine arms, using smoke- 
less powder began to be developed, 
the cartridge of the “rimless” type 
was used. This is the cartridge in 
which a cannelure is cut around the 
base, leaving a rim which is of about 
the same diameter as the widest part 
of the cartridge case itself. With 
these developments in the case, but 
not always used with them, came the 
introduction of the small calibre, 
nickel jacketed, lead cored projectile, 
at first an exaggerated Minie shape, 
later of the Spitzer type, with a sharp 
point. For sporting use the soft point 
or dum-dum cartridge was Ceveloped, 
with a lead tip on the usual nickel 
jacketed. The military and sporting 
cartridges are by no means perfect 
yet, and constant change is going on 
in cases, powder charge, and material 
and size of copper jacketed, lead 
cored bullet, having the Spitzer point 
and boat tail base. This is used in 
the Model 1906 rimless case. The cali- 
bre at present is .30, but experiments 
with a new cartridge to be used in 
semi-automatic weapons of calibre .27 
have been made in recent years. 


The calibre of bullets has varied 
through the years, but a steady de- 
crease in bore diameter has resulted 
from improved powders so that the 
present high power rifle shoots a 
smaller but more effective bullet than 
the old lead balls of calibres above 
.75 which were in use in the days of 
muzzle loaders. The change in cali- 
bre in American service is roughly as 
follows. Calibre .75 to .80 from 1620 
to the Revolution. Calibre .70 or .69 
from the Revolution to 1855, Cali- 
bre .58 from 1855 to the end of the 
Civil War, Calibre .50 from 1866 to 
1873, Calibre .45 from 1873 to 1892. 
Calibre .30 from 1892 to date. This 
brief summary does not take into ac- 
count the many special weapons, but 
only the regulation infantry soldiers 
musket or rifle, 
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“The KENTUCKY RIFLE” 


A deluxe edition for collectors. 


Several years ago Capt. John G. W. 
Dillin began an exhaustive and intensive 
search for historical data and authentic 
photographs or drawings of these ‘famous 
old guns. His studies took him into many 
strange places, and among scores of 
curious old back-woods characters, in all 
of the states east of the Mississippi. 


From the mass of data thus compiled 
he wrote, and illustrated profusely, this 
saga of the Kentucky Rifle—“that long, 
graceful hunting rifle, which stimulated 
adventure and turned a forbidding wilder- 
ness into a Happy Hunting Ground.” 

The first (and final) edition is nearly 
exhausted. For discriminating collectors 
of antique arms, and limited editions, we 
are having the ‘last few copies bound in 
q beautiful maroon Fabrikoid of unusual 
quality. On the back rib will be stamped, 
in gold, a reproduction of this historic 
and graceful old gun. 


“This is by far the best volume 
ever written on early American 
muzzle loaders . .. some of the 
finest gun photographs I have 
ever seen. .. wouldn’t take 
$100.00 for my copy.” 

A nationally known sports 

authority and collector. 


$] (°° POSTPAID 


Cash with order. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
884 Barr Building Washington, D. C, 





ACTUAL PHOTOS 
OF ANTIQUE ARMS 


My fully illustrated Antique Arms Lists 
are now accompanied by ACTUAL PHO. 
TOS OF ANTIQUE ARMS. Every arm 
I list is fully described and Illustrated by 
actual photos. This service is offered to 
subscribers for €5.00 per year. A sample 
list with actual photos mailed for 75c in 
coin or stamps. Please understand that 
you get at least four eight by ten inch 
actual photographs of arms groups with 
each illustrated list that leaves this of- 
fice. No free lists issued. £63 


F. THEODORE DEXTER 


910 Jefferson St. Topeka, Kansas 
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The Convention of Gunsmiths 


Atlanta, Ga., 1861 
==> 


By L. D. SATTERLEE 


OTE: When the Civil War broke 

out in 1861, a number of cities in 
the South endeavored to manufacture 
firearms for the use of the troops. 
Atlanta was no exception to the rule. 
This big city, known as the “Gateway 
of the South” was an important rail- 
road center, adjacent to iron, copper 
and coal fields. Late in August, 1861, 
a convention of gunsmiths was held, 
and plans adopted to manufacture 
rifles after the Harper’s Ferry pat- 
tern, They were probably the Missis- 
sippi rifle, but no specimen has been 
identified as yet from that city. The 
State Road shops were the machine 
and forge shops connected with the 
roundhouse of the State Railroad, 
which was owned by the State, and 
is now leased by the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and St. Louis Railway (The 
Dixie Line.) The State of Georgia 
owned that part of the road from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, and it was 
over this road that Sherman’s im- 
mense army had to depend on supplies 
from the North during the Campaign 
of 1864. 

It is believed that Peck and Bow- 
man did establish a gun factory which 
was later purchased by Trenholm & 
Fraser, fiscal agents of the Confed- 
eracy; but other accounts say that 
no firearms were manufactured in 
Atlanta, but many were repaired, The 
Spiller & Burr revolver, was, how- 
ever, made there from June, 1862, to 
February, 1864, when the machinery 
was moved to Macon, Ga. Notice 
that in January, 1864, Lieutenant 
McCorkle, of the Naval Ordnance 
Works there says that “My men have 
struck for $10.00 per day, because 
Gov. Brown, the miserable devil, has 
given that price to the men in the 
State Road shops.” Were gun barrels 
still being made there? The State 
established their own armory in the 
States prison at Milledgville, and 
Mississippi rifles marked “Georgia 
Armory” were manufactured there. 
The following proceedings of the 
Gunsmith’s Convention, will, no doubt, 
prove interesting to the collectors and 
students of the rifled tube. 


The firm of D, C. Hodgkins & Son, 
of Macon, Ga., were somewhat in the 
public eye as being involved in a con- 
troversy with the Mayor of New York 
City on account of an intercepted 
shipment of arms, They later built 
an addition to their store in Macon, 
Ga., and manufactured some rifled 
carbines. Their machinery was later 


sold to the Confederate Armory there. 
The store building is still there and 
is used by an automobile repair shop. 
After the War, W. C. Hodgkins went 
to New York City and became con- 
nected with the firm of Cooper and 
Pond; after some changes the firm 
became Hodgkins and Haigh, later 
Walter C. Hodgkins. His name 
appears in the New York City Direc- 
tory as late as 1888. An off-shoot of 
the firm was Cornwall & Smock. 


“oor 
The Meeting of Gunsmiths 
rar) 


(From the Macon Telegraph, Sept. 3, 1861, 
Tuesday, as Reported in the 
Atlanta Confederacy) 


oO 

On Thursday, at eleven o’clock, a 
number of the gunsmiths of this 
State assembled at the City Hall. 

E. H. Walker, Esq., of Monroe, was 
chosen Chairman, and W. J. Camp, 
of Covington, Secretary. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to wait on the Governor and 
inform him that the meeting was or- 
ganized, and ready to hear any sugges- 
tions he wished to make — J. M. 
Higgins, W. C. Hodgkins, J. H. 
Newton. 

Peck & Bowman, of Atlanta, stated 
that they had contemplated for some 
time the establishment of an armory 
at this place; that they had a suffi- 
cient shop and machinery and could 
manufacture to a considerable extent; 
with sufficient encouragement. 

Several others made remarks, ad- 
vocating the propriety of each man 
making written proposition; stating 
their preparations for making guns, 
prices, etc. 

General Wayne then said, the pur- 
pose in calling the Convention was 
first to see if we could render fit for 
efficient service the common shotguns 
and rifles of the country; and to see 
how far the rifles could be reamed 
out to bring them to the calibre of 
58-100 of an inch—the size of the 
Harper’s Ferry rifle and the Minie 
musket. It was desirable to have all 
the guns of the same size so that 
all the ammunition — the balls and 
cartridges — may be of the same size 
and have the same charge, and no 
confusion arise from having different 
sized balls and cartridges prepared. 
He forcibly showed the terrible con- 
sequences of furnishing companies 
and regiments in a battle with the 
wrong sized ammunition through any 
kind of a mistake. The guns should 
all be of the same length as well as 
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size. Bayonets were not needed on 
them. In close quarters the bowie 
knife was the best weapon in the 
world. The rifles should also have 
but few grooves—three being pref- 
erable. 

Mr. Hodgkins had experimented 
with rifles, with few and many 
grooves, with 14, 10, 7, 4 and 3, pref- 
erably the latter. All military guns 
should have the grooves wide apart, 
on account of those with a great 
number of grooves having often to be 
wiped. A gun with many grooves 
might be more accurate, but it was 
too much trouble to keep clean, He 
exhibited a specimen of a short rifle 
of his own make, and stated that the 
greatest difficulty was to get wood for 
the stocks; that wood of one or two 
years was not sufficiently seasoned. 
It ought to be cut twenty years. The 
bark should be taken off the tree at 
once. Some thought best to cut the 
timber in the summer—others in the 
fall or winter, 

Mr. Newton, of Athens, suggested 
that we would be under the necessity 
of adopting some artificial process of 
seasoning timber for stocks, and called 
on any gentleman present acquainted 
with such a process, to respond. 

General Wayne read the following 
from the Ordnance Manual: The 
suitable season for felling timber is 
that in which vegetation is at rest, 
which is the case in mid-winter or 
mid-summer. Recent experiments in- 
cline to give preference to the latter 
season—say the month of July; but 
the usual practice is to fell trees for 
timber between the first of December 
and the middle of March, 

Mr. Porter advocated the manufac- 
ture of new guns instead of remodel- 
ing the old ones. He was an old gun 
manufacturer, and explained the diffi- 
culties in the way of boring out old 
guns, He also stated that there was 
more accuracy in a gun with a few 
than with many grooves in them. 

Mr. Henderson said that there was 
not more than one out of every five 
of the old rifles in the country that 
would bear boring out; that the peo- 
ple would not sell their guns without 
more money than it would cost to get 
material for new ones. Mr. Porter 
said the guns should all be made new, 
then they would all be of the same 
size and pattern, and at most could 
cost but little more. 

The President also suggested that 
it would not be proper to carry the 
guns out of the country. Those now 
owning and having them on hand 
should keep them in the country. 

General Wayne, on being inquired 
of, gave it as his opinion that there 
was no artificial process of seasoning 
wood that would answer for making 
gun stocks, 

Mr, Esper said that maple timber 
could be seasoned rapidly by being 
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boiled in oil. It prevented its crack- 
ing. It soon seasoned thoroughly and 
would not spring. 


Mr. Lamb stated that walnut was 
the best for stocking guns, but harder 
to season, It required a great number 
of years — say twenty years or so. 
Maple was next and persimmon the 
next. These could be seasoned by 
artificial process, 

Mr. Newton was loath to give up 
the idea of using the old guns. He 
thought they could be used to advan- 
tage in the way of cost; and if they 
could not all be bored to 58 they 
could to 50 or 41, 


Mr. Lamb suggested to let every 
man use his own gun, manufacture 
his own bullets to suit his gun, and 
use them in defense of the State; 
but did not think they were fit to go 
into the regular service. 


General Wayne was of the opinion 
that the old guns would not do to 
rely upon. He would confer with the 
Governor before the meeting as- 
sembled. 


Mr. Esper and Mr. Hodgkins sug- 
gested that it would be well for the 
State at the State Road Shop to forge 
the barrels and furnish them to the 
artists to finish, 


Mr. Porter suggested that it would 
be well to leave the State contract 
with Major Cooper to forge barrels; 
he had the proper quality of iron, 
and was well-fixed for forging. His 
iron was clearer of flaws than any 
he ever worked — was soft enough, 
and even tempered. 


The President stated that Mr. Colt 
had tried Cooper’s iron, and found it 
to be superior for making guns. 


At 2:30 o’clock, the Governor ap- 
peared in the room, and was intro- 
duced by the Chairman. He addressed 
the meeting at length upon the object 
for which they were assembled. In 
conclusion: 


It has been suggested to me, that 
I could have the barrels forged in 
the State Road shop. There is such 
a furore to get off to the war, so many 
good mechanics and machinists have 
already gone, that competent work- 
men are hard to get. If they can be 
had, and if gun barrels can be forged 
in the State shop more readily than 
elsewhere, the whole motive power 
of the shop that can possibly be 
spared from the service of the road, 
shall be put to work, 


A committee was appointed to visit 
the State shop to ascertain what por- 
tion of the shop and machinery could 
be given up to the work, who re- 
ported that four forges could be 
spared for immediate use, and also 
room for necessary lathes for turning 
and rifling. 

Mr. Esper stated that ten barrels 
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per day could be welded—made in the 
rough—at each of the forges. 

It was ordered that all the names 
of all the gunsmiths present be called 
by the Secretary, and that each one, 
as his name was called should make 
a statement of the extent of his opera- 
tions—what he did in his shop, and 
what he was willing to undertake to 
do. None of them seemed willing to 
undertake to forge the barrels, and 
but few had been forging them. Most 
of them, however, were prepared to 
do the finishing—boring out, rifling, 
stocking, etc. Some of them were 
prepared to turn off fifty guns per 
month, others two hundred. 

Mr. John H. Newton, Esq., of 
Athens, rose and announced that he 
was no gunmaker, and knew nothing 
of the business; but that he and a 
few others in his place had resolved 
to start an armory, and had raised 
the means for that purpose; that he 
had just been consulting with an ex- 
perienced manufacturer, who informed 
him that guns could be completed, 
after the rough barrel was furnished, 
for $12.25 each. Several gunsmiths 
said it could not be done. The Gov- 
ernor then announced that he would 
give $16 for each gun, and bind the 
State to the bargain, as far as the 
Executive could; and further, that he 
would, for the first two months, give 
$17 for each gun. 


A motion was then made that 
the statement of Mr. Newton, and 
the proposition of the Governor be 
adopted and agreed to by the Conven- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 
Thereupon the Convention adjourned 
sine die. 

The work will be commenced in 

(Continued on next page) 
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WANTED — Henry Lg oe 
rifle, .44 caliber, rim-fire 

side plate, gg 2 action, least breech 0 or 
action.—G. E, Miller, 1241 E. Elm Ave. 
Monroe, Mich. ap36? 








FOR SALE 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscelianeous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, $ 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





KENTUCKY Sy ee sy reason- 
ably. Stamp for list.—T. J. Cooper, Mc- 
Pa, pé261 





OBSOLETE CARTRIDGES. Large list 
free.—Far West Hobby Shop, 406 Clem- 
ent, San Francisco, Calif. au6252 





WAR RELICS for club house or den; 


Ibs.—Fiala Outfits, 47 Warren Street, 
New York. mh1571 





FOLLOWING $2.50 EACH, all com- 
plete and in good condition; Springfield 
45/70; Peabody 45/70; Springfield 50/70; 
Springfield mod. 1866. All in alteration; 
Swiss Vetterli bolt action magazine rifle 

cal, 41 r. f. Start a cartridge collection; 
30 different F os 00.—Martin Retting, ba 
Nassau St., N. Y. C, mh152 





DISPOSING OF COLLECTION of rare 
rifles, revolvers, swords, cartridges, mili- 
tary objects. Reasonable, stamp for list. 
—J. Warren, 417 EB, South St., — > 

Dp 





“WRITE FOR FREE LIST, old, curious 
Weapons.—Newton, Gibbs Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. au6612 





moulds, flasks, bayonet and other odd 
pieces. Stamp for list.—W. P. Bishop, 
Chase City, Va. mh1501 





FLINTLOCK AND PERCUSSION U. S. 
Military rifles; Colt percussion revolvers, 
etc. List.—Calvin Hetrick, Loch — 

m 





GUNSMITHING, Reblueing, Restock- 
ing, Flintlock repairs. Reasonable. Pay 
in antiques.—Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 

ap12213 





FOR SALE—Nipples, wrenches, moulds, 
Repair parts. Accessories for Civil War 
revolvers. — B, K. Wingate, ~, il. 





OLIVER GARTNER, Garbrae Kennels, 


jal 2612 





WILL BUY GUNS of all kinds, state 
exact price, condition, make.—J, Warren, 
417 E. South St., Akron, O, mhp 





WANTED — Sporting goods, micro- 
scopes,, shotguns, rifies, binoculars, fish- 
ing outfits, cameras, old gold coins, an- 
tiques, silverware. — Trigger’s, Ww. 
49th St., New York, N. Y. je12213 





WANTED — Colt Percussion Pistols. 
Give fall description, condition and price. 
L. Taylor, 525 West list Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, mh603 





WANTED — Ballard or Winchester 
single-shot actions or rifles; “Arms and 
the Man,” or “Shooting and Fishing” 
magazines, before 1920; old gun books; 
catalogues; ideal handbooks.—F. Murray 
Leyde, Madison, Ohio. ap3001 


OLD GUNS, pistols, swords, curios of 
all kinds, large collection. Send for list.— 
James lanni, 329 Vine St., Camden, en 

. ap 





OLD ARMS RESTORED reenire’ 
appraised and catalogued. done 





edged weapons; Indian weapons; saan 
coins; stamps; spearheads. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 6c. — Lemley Curio Store, 
Northbranch, Kansas. tfc04 





GUNSMITHING 





GUNSMITHING, Reblueing, Restocking, 
Flintlock repairs. Reasonable.—Bailey, 
Lisbon, N. 87002 
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the State Road shop at once, and soon 
guns will be manufactured after the 
Harper’s Ferry rifle pattern. 


“Gor 


Gun Barrels 
an) 


(From the Southern Confederacy 
Atlanta, September 10, 1861) 


Mr. Esper has already turned out 
a few rough barrels at the State Road 
shop. His arrangements for turning 
out forty per day will not, however, 
be completed in less than two weeks. 

We learn that plenty of gunsmiths 
are making application to finish up 
the guns at the rates fixed upon by 
the Convention of Gunsmiths lately 
held in this city. The work will be 
pushed with all speed. 

a 


(From the Columbus (Ga.) Sun 
September 11, 1861) 


That Atlanta Confederacy says that 
Mr. Esper has already turned out a 
few rough barrels at the State Road 
shop. His arrangements for turning 
out forty per day, will not, however, 
be completed in less than two weeks. 
The Confederacy learns that plenty 
of gunsmiths are making application 
to finish up the guns at the rates 
fixed upon by the Gunsmiths’ Con- 
vention at that city. 

* * * 


(From the Governor’s Message to the 
Legislature, November 6, 1861) 


Col. Isaac I. Moses and John D. 
Gray of Catoosa are making arrange- 
ments to make guns. In accordance 
with recommendation of the conven- 
tion of gunsmiths, I have appropriated 
a part of the forges in the machine 
shop of the State Road for forging 
gun barrels, also ordered boring and 
rifling machines and turning lathes 
which will be prepared in a few weeks 
to make rifle barrels complete. These 
barrels are to be given out to gun- 
smiths who, under contract for that 
purpose, are to finish the guns after 
the pattern of the Harper’s Ferry 
rifle. 

* * * 

An advertisement of the John D. 
Gray Furniture Manufactory, Grays- 
ville, Catoosa Co., Ga., (near Chica- 
mauga). July 20, 1861. M. J. Flynn, 
agent, Atlanta. They made cottage 
chairs, looking glasses, mattresses, 
window shades, etc. 

oO 
(From Volume 21, Naval Records, 
Page 870, January 25, 1864) 

Lieut. McCorkle, Naval Ordnance 
Works, Atlanta, Ga., writes: “My 
men have struck for $10.00 per day, 
because Governor Brown, the miser- 
able devil, has given that price to the 
men in the State Road shops,” 





IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements. 
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A Shooting Match of 1818 


e=05>0 


ARLE T. GOODENOW of West 

Cummington, Mass., gives the fol- 
lowing account of a shooting match 
taken from the Milledgeville, Ga., 
Reflectory,” of September 10, 1818. 

“On Thursday, September 10, the 
great shooting match commenced near 
the boundary line between Baldwin 
and James counties for a bet of 
$1,500.00 which continued three days. 
The challenge was given by Mr. Reed 
of Milledgeville, that he, with two 
others, would shoot against any three 
in Jones County; the rub in 61, one 
hundred yards; the words were no 
more spoken than he was in a spirited 
manner taken up by James K. T. 
Walton of Clinton; after depositing 
the money they fixed on the day 
above mentioned. 

“The three from Baldwin were 
Messrs. Reed, Patton and Wooton, 
and those from Jones were Messrs. 
Mitchell, Weathers and Geagin. All 
respectable citizens who together with 
a vast concourse of friends on both 
sides, met punctually at the time and 
place appointed. 

“They accordingly commenced, 


Weathers against Patton, Mitchell 
against Wooton, and Geagin against 
Reed. For the first two days they all 
performed wonders, they having 
struck the crass almost every shot; the 
third day the Clintonians seemed to be 
gaining ground which was supposed 
to be a finesse of the Baldwin party, 
in order to divert the Clintonians— 
but it proved quite the reverse—for 
the Clintonians continued battering 
the crass every shot until the number 
were fired. 

“On counting the shots it was given 
up by the managers in favor of the 
Clintonians, Mitchell having sixteen 
shots ahead of Wooton, Weathers 
ten ahead of Patton and Geagin three 
ahead of Reed; the Clintonians after 
getting the better of the Baldwin 
party (who have been considered and 
justly merited the name of first rate 
rifle shooters), challenge the world. 

“At the shooting match of about 
350 balls fired, four out of five were 
within a circle of three inches in 
diameter, many were within half an 
inch of the center—every shot would 
have killed a man. 
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Firearms Forum 


Start a Personal School 
oo 
Birchrunville, Pa. 
Dear Mr. White: 

I read your article on American 
Military Arms in HoBBIESs with great 
interest. Since I collect United States 
firearms of all kinds you can under- 
stand my appreciation of the great- 
est hobby in which any young man 
can get interested. I started with 
stamps. 

It seems to me every collector of 
arms should start a school, say of 
two or three students; I think a class 
of five or six would give most col- 
lectors their hands full. 

Collector, William Funderwhite, 
who started me in the game, takes de- 
light in calling another young man 
and myself his pupils. He has been 
at this happy hobby forty years. I 
have been at it for eight years. To- 
day I have about ninety U. S. weap- 


_ons and have sold and traded eighty- 


six. 

Anyone who starts collecting United 
States arms today must be encour- 
aged, and taught to try to get to- 
gether arms that will stand up in his 
eye tomorrow. “A thing of beauty 


-is a joy forever,” and a good gun is 


a museum piece eventually. Perhaps 
this may not sound just right but to 
a real arms collector a rare crummy 
old find is the most beautiful thing 
his eyes could shine upon. 

I have three or four letters I prize 
written to me by the late E. Berkley 
Bowie containing many helpful tips 
and information for which I did not 
ask. He wanted to pass on what he 
had learned. He knew something 
about United States arms or his col- 
lection would not have found entry to 
a National shrine. 

Another letter I had written to me 
a couple of months before the man 
died stating he wished company more 
than money or firearms, but never- 
theless someone who could listen to 
gun talk. He advised me to collect 
good United States arms, which was 
not spoken wholly because he was dis- 
posing of his collection at that time. 
This man, and a big man, was H. R. 
Harmer, Philadelphia. 

Another man I wish to speak about, 
and an incident I'll never forget. 
This collector, H. Croft, advised me 
about a certain revolver, which hap- 
pened to be a Ring Trigger Beals six 
inch barrel of which he claimed there 
were not over twenty-five in the 
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country. It sold “cheap” and I did 
not particularly like it at the moment 
and passed it up as did many other 
collectors, not because they did not 
want it, but for the simple fact its 
value was to be learned. Did he buy 
it? He did not? He wanted some 
lucky owner to appreciate it later, 
as he already owned a good one. 

I am writing all this for several 
reasons, Mainly, to try and show 
young collectors just one thing, make 
as many collector friends in the col- 
lecting of arms as is possible. It 
won’t be many because it is that way. 

Nevertheless if every collector to- 
day can say he started one or two 
collectors on the way this great study 
of arms should soon be where it be- 
longs—in the lead. 

Nothing I have ever done as a past- 
time and side line has given me as 
much real pleasure as the study and 
collecting of good firearms. 

I have my nephew as an under- 
study and with his twenty or so, 
some of which are scrubs, (as it is 
bound to be with a beginner) he is 
coming along slowly. 

If a beginner had all the books ever 
published on United States firearms 
he could not learn the half of this 
business. He must associate with 
men who know. 

If this letter is worth reading and 
passing on to other collectors through 
Hopsies. I will feel that I have ac- 
complished something. 

Thanking you for the pleasure I 
get out of reading your comments 
and information. I remain.—Park 
Emery. 

“eo 


The Power of 'the Press 
oa 


Claud E. Fuller, well known author 
of the two best books on American 
military arms writes as follows: 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dear Mr. White: 

Your article in the recent issue of 
Hossigs, prompts me to write you in 
the hope that you will continue along 
the same line as it certainly is an 
opportunity that the gun collectors 
are overlooking and if the collectors 
would avail themselves of the pub- 
licity which is so readily given they 
would add a great deal more to their 
hobby enjoyment to say nothing of 
enhancing the value of their collec- 
tion. 

Enclosed clipping giving story of 
my collection in one of our local pa- 
pers is an example, and merely for 
the granting of the privilege my col- 
lection has been written up in numer- 
ous magazines and newspapers, in- 
cluding even the New Yorker, that 
probably never before gave a line to 
writing hobbies. 
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As a matter of fact an old gun or 
pistol has a greater appeal to more 
writers and readers than most other 
objects now being collected, and if 
the gun collector would just take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity the press 
will give, the hobby will get some 
much needed publicity — Claud E, 
Fuller. 


oo" 
Combustible Paper Cartridges 
a 


Can some of our readers answer 
this inquiry for H. E, Elrod of Hous- 
ton, Texas? Mr. Elrod writes: 

“IT have a Manhattan Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company .36 calibre 
revolver No. 3631, with engraved, five 
chamber cylinder. 

“Who can inform me where I may 
obtain combustible paper cartridges 
with caps for the above revolver?” 


“Gor 


A. A, A. A. Chatter 
2) 
By SMOOTHBORE 


O the Eastern Firearms Collectors 

Association. From the Antique 
Arms Association of America: Greet- 
ings: And then more greetings: Fur- 
thermore, I would like to tell you how 
pleased I was when I read your ad 
in the American Riflleman. But it 
was a real thrill, to observe you pic- 
tured in Hoppies. The American 
Rifleman is a wonderful magazine 
for the shooter. There will never be 
a better one, and as I am interested 
in shooting, I take it, and read it 
from cover to cover. And that is how 
I noticed your ad. It, however, is not 
designed for a collectors journal, and 
the work that they would like to see 
carried on. We found this out some 
ten years or so ago, when with one 
rise and fall of their boot, we were 
landed from their front door to the 
street. “Non-support” was the charge. 
But I would rather think that they 
could not afford to be known as a col- 
lector’s journal, and yet they favored 


-us with a number of old gun items. 


What the collectors’ associations need, 
in the way of a magazine, is one that 
will not only print their items of in- 
terest, but further their work of or- 
ganization. We have certainly been 
given a free hand in HosBBIEs so that 
if we do not work out our own salva- 
tion, it’s not Hopsies fault. So I 
have said “I was more than pleased 
to see you taking stock in HopBles— 
pleased to see that there are others 
besides myself, who feel the need of 
organization, and who will work for 
it. Arms collecting, “The King of 
Hobbies,” has been kicking around for 
want of numbers. With numbers comes 
everything we could possibly wish for, 
in the world of old arms. With num- 
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bers we would get a few columns in 
the metropolitan papers each Satur- 
day morning—the same as the stamp 
and bug collectors. With numbers 
and a little luck, we might be able to 
elect a president of these United 
States, who had a love of old guns— 
and then all Hades would be tapped 
for our benefit. And if anyone in his 
cabinet should hand out a few un- 
perforated Kentuckies, would we 
raise ---- about it. We would not. 
We appreciate too well the value of 
advertising, and we are earnestly 
wishing well for old arms, and not 
our pocket. It is observed that you 
are charging a dollar for member- 
ship. No collector will object to that, 
for it is nominal enough. In fact, 
he should see the need of it. In form- 
ing the A. A. A. A., we took into 
consideration, the distressful times 
we were having, and again to avoid 
the suspicion of any catch penny 
scheme and asked only their sub- 
scription to the HoBBIEs, so that they 
could keep in touch with us—but I 
will confess to the fact that we are 
handicapped, in launching our pro- 
gram. We could certainly use a small 
amount. I have in mind that we 
might pick up a fine Kentucky rifle, 
offer it as a prize to go to the one 
whose worth to the A. A, A. A. was 
most appreciated over a period of a 
year—by vote of its members. It 
might go to the one who turned in 
the most membership subscriptions, 
for the best articles for publication, 
or numerous other things—again we 
lack funds, for cuts, and they ,are 
about ninety per cent of any thing 
that may be written of an arm. The 
distribution of such expense among, 
say 500 members would be trifling 
over the year—yet we make no call— 
but we are glad that you can see it 
that way. I have been looking over 
your picture, through a strong read- 
ing glass, and must say, you are a 
substantial looking bunch — not a 
“kid” collector, it would appear. And 
if one may judge by looks, I would 
say that it is likely that some of you 
know your business. Do I see the 
name Laidacker there. That name 
laid end to end, depicts a Kentucky 
rifle, any day and on any street cor- 
ner. And the name Roy McHenry— 
seems to me I recall that name under 
a few articles that appeared in the 
old arms department of the American 
Rifleman, in years gone by, and often 
wondered if those articles, had any- 
thing to do, with our getting kicked 
out of their columns. No, they were 
too good for that, I guess. 

I also observe that each one of you 
seem to be supporting a Kentucky 
rifle. I am wondering if you may not 
be the bunch to furnish some infor- 
mation along that line. On a matter 
that has been rankling in my mind 
for some years, And that on the Ken- 
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tucky shot gun or smoothbore rifle. 
You know there are those who are 
authorities on the Kentucky who in- 
sist that all, or practically all Ken- 
tuckies were originally rifled, that 
those found, now smooth, have been 
bored out for shot. I believe Sawyer, 
in “Our Rifles” is an exception, for on 
page 16 he writes, that between 1815- 
1820 many were made smooth with 
the belief that they would shoot most 
as well as a rifled gun—one shot 
should have told the backwoodsman 
the difference, if as great as some 
would make us believe. 


I never understood why it should 
have been a matter of years, or of 
many users. Now, I believe that most 
of you have a copy of “The Ken- 
tucky Rifle’ by Capt. Dillin, and I 
am asking you to turn to page 39 
and read what he has to say here. 
Note he says that about ninety-five 
per cent were rifled and that the re- 
maining five per cent were original 
smooth bores. The Captain does not 
note from what I can observe that 
the greater amount of these smooth- 
bores, now found are of the part octa- 
gon part round barrel type, while the 
greater part, by far, of the heavy 
full octagon barreled type of the Ken- 
tucky guns, are still rifled. I have 
wondered why this should be so. In 
writing Capt. Dillin about it, I guess 
I did not make it plain to him, for 
we did not seem to get anywhere 
with it, but when I took the matter 
ap with the late John G. Laidacker, 
who had collaborated with the Cap- 
tain, in getting out his book, I found 
him in agreement with me—that the 
great preponderence of the part octa- 
gon part round barrel Kentuckies 
were now found smooth, while the big 
majority of the full octagon barreled 
Kentuckies were still rifled. He at- 
tributed this to the fact, that as the 
rifle was bored out for shot, its octa- 
gon barrel was filed to a round one 
to lighten up the muzzle, or else put 
on a lathe and turned round, but us- 
ually filed. Now he may have been 
just one hundred per cent right about 
this, but I still cannot reconcile my- 
self to it. I am presuming, that all 
this boring out of rifled barrels to 
smooth, was done ‘in the percussion 
period, and at a time when the pow- 
der was good enough to permit the 
use of shorter barreled guns. When 
I think of what a deuce of a job it 
would be, to file an octagon barrel to 
a round one, the idea occurs to me, 
why in heck didn’t they chop off a 
foot or two, to lighten her up and at 
the same time yank the flint lock off, 
and make it percussion? 


Again, while I am a poor mechanic, 
it occurs to me, that in filing an octa- 
gon barrel from that shape to a round 
one there would be a reduction in the 


size of the barrel, so much so, that - 
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it would make a poor fit for the fore- 
stock, that was let in to take an octa- 
gon barrel, and that any gun treated 
that way, could easily be identified. 
On such part octagonal part round 
Kentuckies as I have examined 
there is no evidence of it being the 
ease. Further, after all this fussing 
around, to make a shot gun out of 
a rifle, who among you, would care 
to take a gun into the brush, with a 
forty-eight inch barrel and five inch 
drop of stock, with a flint lock on it 
in the percussion period? While I 
am perhaps just one hundred per cent 
wrong in what I am driving at I have 
the sneaking suspicion that the whole 
thing might, have been otherwise, and 
am asking you to check me up on it. 
The part octagon part round barrel 
gun was a certain style of the time 
—say between 1760 and 1800. The 
English fowling pieces of this period, 
had it, the French musket, model 
1754 had it, and so did both the 
French and English pistols. 


I have an old pistol, that I’ll say 
was made by an American rifle mak- 
er. Nobody but a riflemaker ever put 
a nose cap on a gun, like this, or a 
front sight either. It has the part 
octagon part round barrel, and I am 
almost sure, it was not turned round 
to lighten it up, for wing shooting. 
This style of barrel was also used in 
the percussion period, as if I see 
aright, my Stevens, Ideal Range, has 
it also I am very much of the opinion 
that the American rifle makers used 
it also but I may be mistaken. And 
although the old smoothbores were 
spoken of as being notoriously inac- 
curate, I am inclined to think it has 
been exaggerated too, also its value 
as a military weapon. 


John Joseph Henry, son of William 
Henry, armouror to Braddock, who 
accompanied Benedict Arnold to Que- 
bec in 1775, makes an_ interesting 
comparison, between the rifle and the 
Brown Bess, in the “hands of a sol- 
dier.” These two companies of rifle- 
men, who were with Arnold, were 
picked for their marksmanship. Please 
observe what happened, when a bunch 
of them ambushed a British sailor, 
swimming in the river. Young Hen- 
ry, was historian of the two com- 
panies, and his “Journal” which is to 
be found in the Penn archives, will 
make good reading for any Kentucky 
collector. 


Now, I am not making the state- 
ment that a smoothbore rifle shot as 
accurately as the rifle, only that there 
was less difference than commonly 
supposed. , Furthermore the. smooth- 
bore had other features about it, 
that caused some to have “a personal 
preference” for them. I am borrow- 
ing the term, personal preference 
from the items on page 39 of “Ken- 
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tucky Rifle” and it weuld appear, that 
if the old smoothbore was so erratic 
and the rifle so good, as it made out 
to us, “personal preference” would be 
out of the question, Now and then a 
word is dropped by a writer, that 
backs me up in my contention—go 
back to page 39 of “the Kentucky 
Rifle,” and note that the Captain says, 
speaking of the smoothbore “when 
used as a hunting arm.” Does the Cap- 
tain infer that it could have been 
used for any other purpose (outside 
of Fourth of July). If so he has 
gone, a great deal further than any 
other rifleman of note. Now and 
then, in my study of old arms, I have 
seen it mentioned, that such and such 
an old rifleman of note, has contended 
that the smoothbore with round ball 
was just as accurate as the rifle. If 
such statement were ever made (I 
did not hear them) I am sure there 
would have been some rival shot at 
hand to have shoved it down his 
throat, and make his statement ridic- 
ulous. Captain Dillin, further along 
in his book, gives an interesting com- 
parison, in accuracy between the 
spiral cut, the straight cut rifle and 
the old discredited smoothbore, in 
which the spiral cut outshoots, the 
straight cut, and the straight cut rifle 
outshoots the smoothbore. 


Now I expected the spiral cut rifle 
would not shoot the straight cut, but 
everlastingly shocked to find the 
straight cut winning out over the 
smoothbore, for as far as I have been 
able to find out, the straight cut rifle 
does not impart a spin to the ball. 
Now you fellows tell me, “What has 
happened here?” However this has 
probably been observed by you, that 
spiral cut rifles are usually smaller 
of bore and heavier of barrel than 
the straight cut rifles, and that the 
smoothbores are usually larger of 
bore and lighter of barrel than the 
straight cuts, so that I am wondering 
how much size of bore and weight of 
barrel, has had to do with accuracy, 
in times past. 


I am most sure, that if you fellows, 
follow up your collecting, and it oc- 
curs to me that you will become more 
and more fascinated rather than less, 
you are going to run up against these 
guns that I have been talking about. I 
am asking you to study them—take 
them apart if you will, and see if 
you can find evidence to show they 
were once of octagonal shape, that 
there is evidence of their being rifled 
—and if you find me wrong in be- 
lieving that many more than a bare 
five per cent of the one-third octagon, 
two-thirds rounds, Kentuckies were 
originally made that way—let us 
hear from you through Hopssies, 


—S. S. S. 
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INDIAN TRAILS 


SS 


By ARTHUR R, ALTICK 
Secretary—Curator, Clark Co. (Ohio) Historical Society 


f kee buffalo made his trace, the 
Indian his trail which once ¢ov- 
ered American like a gigantic spider’s 
web. The primary trails led to cen- 
ters of Indian population, while the 
secondary trails proceeded to less im- 
portant destinations. They followed 
the “Four Winds of Heavens,” and 
in their ramifications many crossed 
each other, or joined with other trails 
traversing the same routes. 


Probably no factor in American 
history has played a more important 
part than the Indian trail. They 
served a means of the white man get- 
ting acquainted with the Indians and 
their settlements. Soldiers of for- 
tune seeking power and plunder; mis- 
sionaries spreading the Gospel, and 
the settler hewing a cabin, traveled 
these trails for they offered the only 
sure course into the wilderness cov- 
ering America in early days, 


The uncanny instinct of buffalo 
herds in selecting the best and short- 
est route between two points, and the 
Indian’s inherent trait of not travel- 
ing further than necessary, caused 
them to trace their trails upon high 
ground, climbing watersheds on long 
rising edges: which were freer from 
erosion and dryer than the valleys. 
Here, the trees were thinner; there 
was less danger from woodland fires; 
and the wintery winds swept the 
ridges clear of snow and debris, mak- 
ing a path easier for travel than if 
traced in the valleys. These high 
trails also served as lookouts for the 


Indians. They led unerringly to their 
strongholds, screened by the great, 
black forest, and were the arteries 
through which pulsed Indian life, and 
later those who followed. They were 
contact channels between Indian 
towns over which a constant stream 
of Red feet trod to hunting and fish- 
ing grounds, flint quarries where ma- 
terial was obtained for flint imple- 
ments, and to the Salt Licks where 
they procured salt by evaporating the 
saline waters of the Salt Lick 
springs. In the exchange of com- 
modities between Indian settlements, 
the trail became an indispensable ad- 
junct of Indian commerce. The great 
fur trade was routed and carried 
over them for distribution at centers 
of population. 

Great chains of Revolutionary 
Forts, consisting of log block houses 
and stockades, constructed by hearty 
Colonists for defense against British 
and Indians during the Revolution 
were built at strategic points, either 
upon old Indian trails, or very near 
them. The advantage was manifold. 
They offered a means for the move- 
ments of troops, munitions, and sup- 
plies. The trail was already there, 
and with a little widening, filling, or 
bridging, saved labor from blazing a 
new road. Fifty per cent, or more, 
of the Revolutionary battles were 
fought in close proximity to them. 
Thus, the Indian trail is closely asso- 
ciated with our Colonial history. 

The evolution of the old traces 
made by galloping buffalo herds, to 
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and from Salt Licks, feeding grounds, 
and wallows later became the thor- 
oughfares of the Indian; the white 
explorer-hunter; the road of the early 
settler; the stage route; post road; 
tollpike; free turnpike, and then our 
modern highways. Railroads traverse 
long distances over the routes of high 
Indian trails, and our splendid county 
roads follow closely these thorough- 
fares, blazed by beast and man. 
However, not always did they follow 
upon high ground. The points of 
destination to which they led often 
passed over lowlands for there was 
no other route to choose from. It 
was a matter of necessity, rather 
than desire to trace them on the low- 
er ground. 


The Old Fort Trail 


In Clark County, Ohio, Sections 23 
and 29 of Harmony township contain 
the last remnant of an important In- 
dian thoroughfare. Civilization has 
almost obliterated the Old Fort Trail, 
but it can be traced along the woody 
ridge south of Beaver Creek. The part 
that is visible is located half a mile 
south of the National Road (U. S. 
40). The main branch begins at the 
south side of the woods and follows 
a southwesternly direction, and is 
discernible for half a mile to the 
northwest end of the woods, where #t 
is no longer visible. From here, it 
probably led along the southwest 
ridge of Beaver Creek, past present 
Harmony, and continued to the con- 
fluence of Beaver and Lagonda 
Creeks, just above Lagonda, and fol- 
lowed the high ridge in a southwest- 
ernly direction along Lagonda Creek, 
and around northern Springfield, and 
proceeded to the confluence of La- 
gonda Creek and Mad River, where it 
paralleled the high limestone bluffs 
of Mad River in a westernly direc- 
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tion, where it joined with the Picka- 
willany Trail, at Old Piqua, formerly 
a Shawnee Indian town, now the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial State 
Park. 


In the middle of Section 29, Har- 
mony township, are two elliptical, 
earthen enclosures, called Indian 
Forts, from which the Old Fort Trail 
derives its name. These are a work 
of primitive man. The area inside 
each enclosure is approximately one 
acre. There are two gates, or open- 
ings which face north of east. A by- 
path of the Old Fort Trail is visible 
leading to the gateway of the south- 
western enclosure. Two other branches 
lead southwest, and undoubtedly 
joined with the Shawnee-Miami Trail, 
leading to the Salt Licks of the 
Scioto, near present Chillicothe. 


The Old Fort Trail is about six 
feet wide, and incised in the ground 
to a depth of from three to six inches. 
Plant life has failed to gain headway 
in the hard-packed surface of the 
trail, which very likely was an old 
buffalo trace, leading to the Salt 
Licks of the Scioto, near Chillicothe, 
and was later utilized as an Indian 
trail. 


In the woods, half a mile east of 
the Indian Forts, are two circular 
pits, presumably the remains of old 
buffalo wallows where these lumber- 
ing beasts were wont to coat them- 
selves with a plaster of mud as 
armor against the stings of insects; 
or they may possibly be of Indian 
origin. The first theory is the more 
logical, as they have been explored 
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and nothing found to indicate Indian 
origin. 

The Indian trail, like the tracks of 
a colossal serpent, not always easy 
to follow, wound over ridge and val- 
ley, serving the Indian’s purpose, for 
on land, he either walked or rode 
horseback which demanded nothing 
more than a path through the woods. 
Today, is a different story. The trail 
is a memory. From its ghost has 
risen the hard surface highway, 
smooth as a table-top, over which we 
travel with the speed of wind in our 
automobiles, covering distances un- 
heard of in the days of the old Indian 
trail. 

The progress of a country is no 
greater than its roads. China, and 
other countries have had poor roads 
for centuries, resulting in a retarded 
development. Where there are good 
roads there has always been a high 
plane of commercial and social attain- 
ment, which is attested to by our own 
country. The exchange of ideas 
among people, their social and com- 
mercial structure, is either broadened 
or retarded by good or poor roads. 
Our history has been linked by the 
evolution of Indian trails with the 
modern, hard surface highway sys- 
tems, bringing remote sections closer 
together where all have benefitted by 
the mutual exchange of ideas. 

Primitive Indian is no longer with 
us, but his moccasined feet have left 
an imprint upon long forgotten trails 
which remain the routes of many 
modern highways, a heritage from 
the dusky horde who once trod these 
courses. 


——_ ea 


Indian Lore; Ancient and Otherwise 
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By WILSON STRALEY 


HE Starbeam man in the Kansas 

City (Mo.) Star, January 26, 
says: “Congrats to Charlie Curtis, 
ex-Vice- President and Indian, who 
was 75 years old yesterday. He just 
sat in his law office in Washington D. 
C., and received good wishes from far 
and w:de. Charlie doesn’t seem down- 
hearted about the G. O. Ps. getting 
licked. 


Chief El Capitan Kelly is dead. It 
is claimed that the chief was the last 
of the Yuma Indians who took part 
in the battle with General Fremont’s 
during his fourth expedition. For his 
services to the United States army 
and other expeditions the famous In- 
dian was honored by the Government, 
and also by the Mexican Government 
for his excellent rule as a sub-chief 


over his section while it was still a . 


part of Mexico. This famous old In- 
dian is believed to have been born 
between 1810 and 1815. 


The Junior League Children’s The- 
ater, Kansas City, Mo., on February 
2, presented “The Indian Captive,” a 
dramatization by Charlotte Chorp- 
pening of the Adventures of Nelly 
Lytle, a nine-year-old girl who was 
carried away by Iroquois Indians in 
1779 from her frontier home near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Albert B. Reagan, anthropolo- 
gist of the Brigham Young. Univer- 
sity, reports the finding of skeletal 
remains and stone artifacts while ex- 
ploring mounds in the Salt Lake re- 
gion. Among the relics secured were 
“mill-stones for grinding grain, ar- 
rowheads, and implements apparently 
designed for household work.” 


Rev. Thomas.C. McSpadden, travel- 
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ling mission representative of the 
Austin and Brownwood, Texas, pres- 
byteries of the Presbyterian Church, 
a widely renowned lecturer and au- 
thority on the American Indian, is de- 
livering a series of lectures, illus- 
trated with motion film, to the people 
in the field of his mission, according 
to a report in the Ballinger (Texas) 
Ledger. ie 


“Lower Missouri Valley Described 
by French Visitor to Region in 1714,” 
is the title of an article on explora- 
tion in the Kansas City vicinity, from 
the pen of Dr. Dorothy Penn, Pro- 
fessor of romance languages, Smith 
Mary College, Leavenworth, Kas., 
which appeared in Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star, issue of January 28, 

Senor Manuel Flores, a_ local 
archaeologist of Avacucho, southeast 
of Lima, Peru, has made discoveries 
that record a culture and race that 
preceded the Incas, accordi.g to a 
recent report. “Students of prehis- 
toric South America always have 
been puzzled by the fact that the 
great Inca empire apparently knew 
nothing about writing. As a substi- 
tute for writing, Inca officials used 
what were called “quipus,” cons‘sting 
of cords of different colors tied to- 
gether and knotted in complicated 
ways. These are believed to have 
been memory guides, aiding a hu- 
man messenger to remember and re- 
peat what had been told him, like 
the traditional string around the 
finger of a forgetful husband. Yet 
the Maya civilization of Central 
America, even earlier than the Incas, 
had a well-developed system of writ- 
ing, much superior to the quipus. The 
suggestions from Senor Flores’ dis- 
coveries is that the Incas knew per- 
fectly well that writing was possible 
but deliberately and ruthlessly sup- 
pressed it. He has found what he re- 
gards as unquestionable written docu- 
ments which escaped destruction and 
are believed to be in the unknown lan- 
guage of the earlier race, a thousand 
years older than the Incas. There is 
other evidence that the Incas were 
warlike and relatively uncultured 
conquerors, probably unable to read 
or write. Distrusting the more civil- 
ized people who did possess these 
arts, the Incas apparently banned 
writing so completely that the very 
possibility of doing it was forgotten 
for centuries.” 

We have found on recent visits to 
the public library that quite a num- 
ber of people are interested in study- 
ing the American Indian. We do not 
know what phase of the subject that 
is being sought by these research 
workers, but it is gratifying to note 
the interest being taken in the orig- 
inal American, 
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A press report to the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star from Hollister, Mo., un- 
der date of February 2, says: “New 
approaches this season for archaeolo- 
gists in the White River area. Winter 
rains and erosions expose prehistoric 
flints and stone relics as well as pot- 
tery in fields and ravines. Many in- 
teresting and more or less valuable 
implements of Indian, mound builder 
and cave dweller have been recently 
found.” 

The following is quoted from “Lore 
of the Llano Estacado” by J. Ever- 
ettes Haley in Publications of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. VI; p. 
73, 1927: “ * * * The city of Quanah, 
to the east of the cap rock, was 
named after the noted Comanche 
chief, Quanah Parker. According to 
Colonel Charles Goodnight, his were 
not the discomforts and inconvenience 
of being born in a smoky and dusty 
tepee. He came to life in a fragrant 
bed of wild flowers, on Cache Creek 
of Indian territory. His mother, Cy- 
anthia Ann Parker, appreciative of 
the colorful setting, called him Quan- 
ah, which is said to mean perfume. 
The name was poetically, not iron- 
ically, applied to this Indian, whose 
wholly uncivilized condition is shown 
in the fact that he divorced not one 
of his eleven wives, and, in spite of 
the thirty-one members of his family, 
still believed there was ‘no place like 
home.’ Quanah, Texas, should rest 
proud in her name.” 


Quoting Bancroft: “Of the Coman- 
ches, the Abbe Domenech relates that 
they extracted silver from some mines 
near San Saba (Texas) from which 
they manufactured ornaments for 
themselves and their saddles and 
bridles.” (Mines d’argent exploitier 
par les Comanches, qui en tirentt des 
ornaments pour aix et pour leurs 
chevaux, ainsi que des ballis pour 
leurs fersils.) 


Spring will be here ere long. Are 
you preparing to do some research 
work among the old Indian camp and 
workshop sites, in your vicinity? 
Start early before the grass, and 
weeds cover the ground and interfere 
with your vision of any artifacts that 
may have been “pushed” up by the 
winter freezes and uncovered by the 
spring freshets. 





COLLECTORS WELCOME 

AT HUNTER’S INDIAN TEPEE 
Rare plains and woodland Indian ar 
ticles; beadwork; old Navaho jewelry and 
blankets; buffalo head and robes. Bar- 
gain values now on things that will soon 
enhance in value. tfe 
North over Michigan Ave. Bridge to 
Water Tower, West one biock to Rush 

and Pearson. Antique district. 
816 RUSH ST., CHICAGO Superior 0851 
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Mary Jemison Shrine 
oo 

The John C. Davis story in Hos- 
BIES, February, 1935, on Mary Jemi- 
son, brings to mind the fact that 
Mary Jemison was captured by In- 
dians from her home, near Orttanna, 
Adams County, Buchanan Valley, 
Penna., and my good friend, Rev. 
Will W. Whalen, a Jesuit priest, who 
looks after the Orttanna Church, not 
only wrote a book on Mary Jemison, 
but erected a statue to her memory 
which stands alongside of his church. 


Will W. Whalen, author, is a name 
well known to many readers of Cath- 
olic and other newspapers, and if 
there is a more prolific writer in 
America today—what is his name? 

Rev. Whalen’s church is a mecca 
for tourists, going from Gettysburg 
to Harrisburg, via Chambersburg 
and is the centre of all social activi- 
ties in Buchanan Valley. Visitors 
are always made welcome. 

The Mary Jemison statue has been 
seen by many tourists. — Harry M. 


Konwiser. 
* « * 


A special from Great Bend, Kan., 
to the Kansas City (Mo.) Star states: 
“A park commemorating the site of 
Ft. Zarah, headquarters for soldiers 
in protecting immigrants from In- 
dians in the early days, will be estab- 
lished on Wet Walnut Creek, three 
miles east of Great Bend, the land 
being given by Miss Grace Gunn of 
Great Bend. Blue prints of the park 
provide for roads, rustic bridges, 
shelter houses, ovens and other park 
necessities. The old cannon, will be 
moved to the entrance of the park.” 





THE INDIAN RELIC GUIDE 1934 
Featuring with illustrations 
Folsom Points, Hopewell Spears, The Pi- 
asa Bird, Great Serpent Mound, Indian 
Relics Classified, Indian Map, Mounting, 
Mending and Restoring. 

Every collector should have a cory 
Price $1.00 
20 tiny arrows notched and barbed, mixed 
colors for $1.00; 5 extra fine ones, ser- 
ratted and notched, $1.00; 1 translucent 
agate and 2 novaculite, $1.00; fine toma- 
hawks, $1.00; 100 arrows Field run, $3.00. 
An illustrated booklet on Indian relics 
with every $2.00 purchase 
GLENN GROVES 


5022 North Lockwood Ave., Chicago, =. 
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T. O. YOUNG 


Dealer in 


Indian Relics, U. S. Coins and 
Stamps, Also Curios, Minerals, 
Cut and polished gem-stones. 

Send stamp for my bargain list. 


tf 
Box 734 New P. O. Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Collectors 
and Dealers 


Write for free price list today! 

We have a large stock of Indian goods, 
from the Stone Relics of Ancient times 
to the beadwork of Modern times; also 
many hundreds of arrowheads and those 
tiny gem birg points from Oregon and 
Washington; almost $10,000.00 worth of 
cut gems, and Rough Gem Material, Elk 
Teeth, Agates, Fossil Fishes, Jewelry, 
Baskets, Blankets, Eagle Feathers, etc. 

Why not send references and get a s8e- 
lection on approval? 


L. W. Stilwell Curio Store 


43 Lincoln Ave. 








DEADWOOD SOUTH DAKOTA 
EQ aint 

= GENUINE 

2 INDIAN RELICS 


Send ten cents for my latest 
catalogue which gives location, 
material, color, size and price 
of nearly 1,000 fine specimens. 
This same dime will put you on 
my mailing list for future cata- 
logues. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. C. FUELLHART 


TIDIOUTE, PA. 
tfc 
edie LL Th Ll 





“Prehistoric Relics” 


Dug from mounds and graves here 
in Arkansas ang Oklahoma. Any- 
thing you want, such as ng 
spears, shell and stone beads, boat 
stones, banner stones, arrowheads, 
bird points, war points, axes, celts, 
ceremony objects, etc. a53 
A stock of 150,000 pieces on hand. 
New price list for five cents to 

cover postage. 
Largest dealer in the South. 


G. E. Pilquist 
P. O. Box 666, Dardanelle, Ark. 








Indian Relic Collectors 

Remember we have a and 
earefully selected stock of — - w. -. 
o— relics, old Be — 
pings, weapons, Navajo rugs a ne 
dian pottery. We have an especially 
fine offering of the rarer types of 
ceremonial stones, as well as quanti- 
ties of nice arrowheads, axes, celts, 
ete., at reduced prices. 

Antique firearms and weapons, Colt 
revolvers, aboriginal curios and 
weapons, minerals, fossils, antiques, 
Currier prints, and coins, are also 
sescribed in our new price list. tfc 

Complete illustrated lists 10c. 
N. E. CARTER 
Established 1900 


Drawer G Elkhorn, Wisc. 














IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements. 
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British, French, and American Colonists 
Paid Bounties for Scalps 
By Pienei HILL 


HE lack of appreciation by most 

people is well known to all collect- 
ors of Indian relics. This article was 
inspired by that well known pest who 
is always interrupting your detailed 
description of some very highly prized 
ceremonial, which you admire per- 
haps more than its original owner, 
with the question, “What did they 
scalp ’em with?” 

At that moment one is tempted to 
experiment with that question, upon 
his guest, with a flint knife. 

The average person formed his con- 
ception of the American Indian dur- 
ing the early days of his life. The 
elementary histories together with fic- 
tion and poetic license of our early 
writers, have pictured the aboriginal 
American as a blood thirsty and sav- 
age race of people. 

It is commonly known that nations 
always seem to promote propaganda 
regarding the exaggerated atrocities 
of their enemies in order to promote 
the necessary hatred which is neces- 
sary to make men fight. 

If a person asks you, “What did 
they scalp ’em with,” you can ad- 
vise them without fear of contradic- 
tion, that scalping along with other 
horrible atrocities committed by the 
Redman, was a product of the White- 
man’s encouragement. The practice 
was introduced by the Whites. 

The Indian indulged in these atroci- 
ties because his land was invaded. He 
and his family was driven from their 
native haunts. He was encouraged 
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CURIO DEALERS 
AND COLLECTORS 


Write us for prices on Nava- 
jo blankets, pottery, baskets, 
beaded work from all tribes, 
medicine men’s paraphernalia, 
ethnological reports, turquoise, 
rings and bracelets, all types of 
Indian made necklaces, metal 
and pipestone peace pipes, 
tinted photos and prints of In- 
dian heads, war clubs, scab- 
bards, watch fobs, 


RARE PIECES 
War shields with scaip locks. 
Squaw saddles. 
Navajo squaw belts. 
Old chief’s blanket. 
Medicine man‘s necklace. 
Tomahawk peace pipes, metal, old. 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANTI 


C. & B. Traders 


Box 297 Lincoln, Nebr, 
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by the British, French, and even by 
our own ancestors. He was tempted 
by a few glass beads or a crude iron 
axe and bounty money. 


Scalping is the act of partly cut- 
ting and partly tearing off the skin 
of the head, with the hair attached, 
of a living or dead victim. This prac- 
tice seems to have started way back 
in remote ages by the savage and 
barbarous tribes of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. It was -practiced by the 
Scythians, Gauls, and other wild 
peoples of Asia and Europe. 


Later it was practiced by the 
American Indians residing principal- 
ly in the Eastern United States, and 
the lower Saint Lawrence regions. 


It was not practiced among the 
Pueblo and other more cultured tribes 
of the United States. It was un- 
known south of the Rio Grande ex- 
cept where introduced by eastern 
tribes during recent times. Scalping 
was absent from Central and South 
America, and was never practiced in 
the Canadian Northwest. 


The fact that this heinous crime 
seems to have been almost exclusive- 
ly practiced in Northeastern Amer- 
ica, leads one to the conclusion that 
it was an invention of the Old World. 


History fails to discredit our an- 
cestors, except in tomes far out of 
reach of the average person, for 
their encouragement of his crime in 
the New World. 


Did the enemy in the Revolution 
pay for scalps? Campbell in his 
“Annals of Tryon County,” presents 
some documentary proof of it, in 
the affidavit of Dr. Moses Younglove, 
made a prisoner at Oriskany, and the 
correspondence of Col. Gansevoort, 
and Gen. James Clinton. 


That very able historian Simms 
states that he was in correspondence 
with Philip Frey, an intelligent gen- 
tleman who was a resident of Canada 
in early life, answering an inquiry on 
the scalping theme replied as follows: 
“As to whether the British Govern- 
ment authorized payment to the In- 
dians for scalps, I have no doubt it 
did so, I think it was a value equiva- 
lent to $8 for each scalp. It was a 
horrible matter at any rate, and a 
stain upon British civilization. 
Whether Col. John Butler was an 
especial agent for paying those boun- 
ties or not, I never knew; but I 
learned from my father that the offic- 
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ers of the British army had a great 
aversion to it. It is quite likely that 
Col. Butler was so commissioned.” 


Lewis Groat, among the first to lo- 
cate in the easterly part of Amster- 
dam, owned a farm and grist-mill 
and was comparatively wealthy. In 
the afternoon of a summer’s day in 
1755, he took shelter from the rain, 
under a large oak not far from his 
home. While there, three Indians, 
(father and two sons) approached 
him. He took them to be friendly 
Mohawks and extended his hand to 
the oldest, addressed him in a friend- 
ly manner. The hand was received 
and firmly held by the Indian, who 
claimed Groat as a prisoner. Finding 
they were in earnest, and well armed, 
he surrendered. The captors belonged 
to the “Praying Mohawks” who were 
employed by the French at Montreal. 
They had proceeded but a few miles 
when Groat was forced to carry all 
the packs, after which he walked 
much slower than before. The old 
Indian threatened to kill him if he 
did not increase his speed. “What 
can you get for a scalp?” asked 
Groat. “Ten livres” was the reply. 
“And how much for a prisoner?” he 
again asked. “Two hundred livres,” 
replied the Indian. “Well,” said 
Groat. “If ten livres are better than 
two hundred, kill me and take my 
scalps.” The Indians after that car- 
ried all the packs and journeyed on 
to Canada. After four years of 
slavery and imprisonment, he escaped 
and returned to his home. 


The Encyclopedia Americana con- 
tains some startling information, ob- 
tained from very reliable sources. . . 
The American Colonies offered boun- 
ties for scalps. In 1724 Massachu- 
setts offered 40 pounds sterling for 
the scalps of male Indians over 12, 
and 20 pounds sterling for the scalps 
of women and children. History fails 
to state just how sex and age was de- 
termined from the scalp which was 
offered for bounty. 


This official encouragement to 
scalping took the practice to tribes 
that had never before indulged in it. 
At this time the practice began to 
take on a ceremonial significance. 


After the scalp was taken, it was 
tanned and then stretched on a small 
hoop of wood, the side opposite to 
that having the hair was painted and 
even the hair was tinted likewise. 
Sometimes the portrait or hieroglyph- 
ic device of the person scalped was 
placed upon it. 


A scalp dance formed a part of 
the ceremonies, held upon the return 
of a war party. A scalp was waved 
or offered in ceremony to the four 
quarters of the world, and tobacco 
and hominy was offered to the scalps 
that were paraded. 
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Buffalo Dance at San Ildefonso 


qe 


By MAX A. AYER 


pen rays of rosy dawn were steal- 

ing softly across the mountain 
tops pushing the gray bars of dark- 
ness into the west as I stood at the 
foot of a small mountain awaiting 
the dancers to appear. Along the 
narrow pathway comes four drum- 
mers, bedecked in brilliant robes, car- 
rying their drums. They stop at the 
foot of the mountain, pause and be- 
gin their call or chant. The wierd 
call is repeated over and over again 
to the dancers who await the signal 
to come over the mountain. Sudden- 
ly a fire is burning on the other side 
of the hill, a puff of smoke rises in 
the distance and another fire has 
appeared. 

Over the top of one mountain in 
single file two buffalo, together with 
the warriors start zigzaging down 
the side of the mountain. On the 
other mountain near by two deer 
dancers wend their way toward the 
foot of the hill. Each deer dancer 
has the skull and a skin of the deer 
on his back and a white staff about 
eight inches long in each hand. As 
they run along they issue forth wierd 
noises resembling the deer, and they 
shy from side to side, stopping occa- 
sionally to look and listen. 

The dancers are now at the foot 
of the mountain where they circle 
and the deer and buffalo representives 
enter the circle where they suddenly 
stop. Each dancer assumes a posi- 
tion of the animal he represents; they 
start again all the while to the 
rhythm of the drummers who are 
chanting. 

Around the village goes the parade 
until they reach the dance home 
where the dancers leave to warm 
themselves by the fire. All the danc- 
ers are practically bare to the waist 
and are painted black with white 
crosses on their arms and legs, this 
being used on the buffalo and warrior 
dancers. 

The ordeal which the dancers have 
gone through is quite severe as the 
air is crisp and cutting, in January, 
in the mountains. The dancers again 
return after church in the afternoon 
but let us look at some of the Pueblos. 


The Pueblo of San Ildefonso is very 
old and the inhabitants still retain 
many of the old ways. The peoples 
of this Pueblo are very hospitable and 
polite. They are very entertaining 
hosts and have neat clean homes. The 
Pueblos are all devout Catholic peo- 
ple. Art and pottery making are the 
chief occupations of the San Ildefen- 
soans. Many who have never visited 
a Pueblo will enjoy a trip through 
this part of the Southwest. 

As one strolls around the village, 
people smile at you from atop the 
Pueblos where they sit suddled in 
brilliant blankets. The women of 
these Pueblo people wear large moc- 
casins of white deer hides. The moc- 
casins have the appearance of Rus- 
sian boots with their pleated tops and 
turned up toes. Gay colored shirts 
predominate among the men who still 
wear the long braided hair. 

The most renowned pottery maker 
Marie Martinez, who with her hus- 
band Julian, turn out their famous 
black pottery live in San Ildefonso, at 
the foot of the hill where the buffalo 
dancers and the deer dancers meet. 

Many of the other tribes were vis- 
itors to the dance, including those 
from Taos, Santa Clara and Picevis. 


ae hd 
Healing Ceremony of Navajos 
a) 


The Smithsonian Institution has 
come into possession of a series of 
paintings on cloth which, it is be- 
lieved, constitute one of the few per- 
manent records of the great nine-day 
healing ceremony of the Navajo In- 
dians, the Mountain chant. In addi- 
tion there are a few pictures from 
the Night’ Chant. 

There are 27 of these paintings al- 
of the so-called sand paintings of 
sacred figures which have a prom- 
inent part of the ceremony. They 
were completed nearly 40 years ago 
by an aged Navajo medicine man who 
worked intermittently for seven years 
upon them in defiance of the curse of 
blindness which he feared the native 
gods would cast upon him for violat- 
ing their secrets. The work was done 
in payment of a debt of gratitude 
which he felt was owed to a white 
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Indian agent whose arrival on the 
Navajo reservation was simultaneous 
with the breaking of a long drought. 
The Indians believed the white man 
had brought the rain with him, thus 
saving their crops and perhaps their 
lives. 

The majority of the paintings are 
exact reproductions of the sand paint- 
ing used during the mountain chant, 
one of the most elaborate and best- 
known of the Navajo “medicine” 
rites, Before the start of the nine- 
day ceremony, a bed of dry yellow 
sand is spread over the floor of the 
medicine lodge. Upon this bed, which 
serves as a sort of altar, the medicine 
men sprinkle fine lines of powdered 
sandstone of different colors, char- 
coal, etc., in elaborate symbolic de- 
signs of constellations, animals, 
plants, clouds, and other natural ob- 
jects. All is surrounded by the lines 
of a rainbow. Each figure is associ- 
ated with some part of the chant, the 
medicine man standing upon the sand 
painting while he sings. It is impera- 
tive, according to the Navajo creed, 
to obliterate all the designs each eve- 
ning at sundown and “repaint” them 
the next morning. 

The night chant ceremony is per- 
haps the best known of all the rites 
of the southwestern Indians to tour- 
ists and hundreds of reproductions of 
the altar designs, painted on cloth, 
are offered for sale. But, in every 
case, they omit something, so that 
what is sold really does not constitute 
a reproduction at all, so far as the 
Navajo is concerned. Every line and 
curve in the original “paintings” has 
a specific meaning to the Indian. If 
certain details are omitted in the re- 
production no secret has been re- 
vealed and no offense offered to the 
gods. 

These paintings which have come 
into the possession of this Smithson- 
ian Institution, however, are absolute- 
ly accurate. So much is this the case 
that they have been consulted by 
present-day medicine men for details 
which have been lost in the oral tra- 
ditions handed down from their an- 
cestors. 

The figures were painted by the 
old medicine man with a pointed stick 
and with native pigments. Occasion- 
ally he tried to use oil paints or water 
colors but found them unsatisfactory. 
They are extremely well done from 
an artistic standpoint. 

There are 27 of these paintings al- 
together. They constitute what is 
essentially a Navajo scripture. They 
were presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution by Mrs, Charles D. Wal- 
cott, who purchased them frem the 
daughter of Mathew M. Murphy, the 
Indian agent for whom they were 
painted. These paintings are now on 
exhibition in the foyer of the 
National Museum. 
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Mementos of the Past—In Florida 
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By Mrs. H. H. SIMPSON, SR. 


MUST confess that when HOBBIES 

arrives my impulse is to turn at 
once to the department devoted to 
Indian relics, because I am an en- 
thusiastic collector of these ancient 
things. 

In my bread-and-butter childhood 
days I always ate the top of my bis- 
cuit last, because I liked it better 
than the under-side; and so it is in 
this—I read all of the magazine be- 
fore devouring the part that inter- 
ests me the most, saving the best till 
the last. It is like a wholesome des- 
sert after an enjoyable dinner. 

Glad to see that the department is 
growing, and that there are more 
articles being sent in relating to 
moths and butterflies, another hobby 
in which I am greatly interested. 


It would be impossible for me to 
continue writing in the first person, 
because I am just one in a family of 
five whose interest in these hobbies 
is as keen as my own, and I am one 
of the four who “fell in line” after 
being inspired by an experience of my 
younger son, Clarence, when he was 
ten years old. That incident occurred 
fifteen years ago, and, in consequence, 
we, his dad and I, instead of being 
fifty-two years old are fifty-two years 
young, and getting younger every 
day. 

In the fall of 1920 Clarence found 
his first arrowhead. It was lying 
beside a rock that he picked up to 
throw into a persimmon tree to make 
the ripest fruit fall. The arrowhead 
aroused his interest instantly, but, 
being of a quiet nature, he said noth- 
ing about it, yet kept a close watch 
for them. 

I began to notice when I emptied 
the pockets of his soiled clothes that 
among the junk that a small boy us- 
ually carries in his pockets there was 
always an arrowhead or two. When 
questioned about it he told me of 
that first arrowhead. 

In 1921 we purchased our first 
Ford. Clarence was always eager to 
plan the trips we made because he 
had mapped out fairly well such 
places where we would be most likely 
to find Indian relics. 

That summer the “fever” broke 
out in the entire Simpson family—. 


Mother and Dad, Harry, thirteen 
years old; Clarence, eleven and Dor- 
othy, eight. In those days Dad kept 
enthusiasm at a high point by offer- 
ing prizes to the one finding the first 
arrowhead and the prettiest one. We 
had many friendly arguments over 
who was entitled to the prize for the 
latter. Clarence could cover the 
ground with feet and eyes with ra- 
pidity that outclassed all other mem- 
bers of the family, so he always 
found the greatest number. 

After each trip the relics were 
washed, brushed and spread upon a 
table to be examined and admired at 
length. We considered our luck poor 
indeed when our trophies of a day’s 
hunt totaled less than twenty. 

We soon realized the necessity of 
keeping a record of our specimens 
(the dates, locations, etc., began to 
tax the memory). We began record- 
ing them when we had about three 
hundred and the numbers have grown 
into nearly five thousand. 

Many new highways were being 
built in this locality at that time 
which was of great importance to us. 
Two of our main State highways 
running through High Springs cross 
the Sante Fe river within a few miles 
of our home. Excavation for these 
highways unearthed numbers of 
relics; the majority of which, I feel 
sure, found a place in our collection. 

During the years 1921-23 our most 
intensive search was carried on in a 
number of cultivated fields about ten 
miles northeast of High Springs. In 
our own manner we designated them 
as “The creek-fields,” because through 
that one a beautiful little creek found 
its way; a very crooked little creek 
that disappeared occasionally into a 
deep hole, and bobbed up again un- 
expectedly in some other part of the 
field and finally disappeared alto- 
gether and went its way underground 
to join the river not far away. “The 
Simmons field,” because that one was 
the property of an old negro man by 
that name who kindly permitted us 
to hunt there at our pleasure. “The 
Mikesville prairie field,” because that 
one bordered on a prairie by that 
name.” The “Dart field” because we 
seldom found any but darts, or bird 
arrows, there. In like manner we 
named other fields and so they are 
entered into the record, unscientific 
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though it may be, it is full of mean- 
ing to us. These fields are, without 
exception, located among creeks, 
ponds, lakes or near a river. 


In the spring of 1924 Dad was one 
of a party taking a cruise from High 
Springs on the Sante Fe river, into 
the Suwannee and down to where the 
latter empties into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. He was ever mindful of the fact 
that many Indians had lived along 
the banks of these beautiful rivers. 
He saw places, the memory of which 
he tucked away for later considera- 
tion. When he returned home almost 
his first words were, “get ready for 
a trip to the mouth of the Sante Fe, 
I do not know the road but we can 
find the way.” 


To most collectors who drive a 
model T Ford the generation to a 
place of interest is sufficient. Our 
Ford travels across the woods quite 
as well as in the road many times, 
and we are never fearful that we 
wen’t get there—and back. 

The following Sunday we were on 
our way. We had lots of fun fol- 
lowing Dad’s finger pointing the way. 
His sense of direction proved very 
true. We arrived at the very spot 
that he had in mind, without much 
delay and no trouble, although it is 
an isolated spot. Was it a camp-site? 
I’ll say it was! 

Among the arrowheads collected 
there, are the greatest number of 
flint scrapers and knives that we 
have ever found in one locality. We 
recovered the majority of these relics 
from a huge sand bank at the point 
where the Sante Fe flows into the 
Suwannee river, by digging them out 
with trowels. Upon returning there 
after heavy rains we found many of 
them on the surface of the ground. 
Personally, I’d rather “dig” for them; 
there is something in the contact of 
flint and steel that gives me a thrill 
that I do not get from merely picking 
one up off of the ground. 


This camp-site has been one of our 
most prolific fields. That fact, and 
the beauty and romance of the spot 
“Way down upon the Suwannee riv- 
er” lends an enchantment to the 
place, and we often go there for a 
pleasant day. 

The next locality to claim our at- 
tention was the southeast section of 
Alachua County from six to ten miles 
below Gainesville, the county seat. 
First to Paynes prairie, the camp- 
site where once lived King Payne and 
Billy Bow-legs, Sub-Chiefs of the 
Seminoles. 

A few miles below that, fields ad- 
joining Wauburg lake; a mile or two 
farther fields adjoining Levy and 
Ledwith lakes. These are all in the 
vicinity of Micanopy, the town in 
which I was born and reared. The 
little town is named for that famous 
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Specimens from the Simpson collection, 


old Indian chief—Micanopy; from 
Micco, meaning chief, and Nopy 
meaning head. Old Micanopy was 
head chief of the Seminoles during 
the Seminole war. We found hun- 
dreds of flint relics in this locality. 

If I may come again and talk with 
you “Around the Mound” I will tell 
you of other forms of artifacts that 
we began adding to our collection in 
the summer of 1924. 


The picture shows eleven different 
types of arrowheads. The large spear 
in center is made of quartz, a mate- 
rial that does not occur native to 
Florida. We found it at the camp- 
site of King Payne and Billy Bow- 
legs. The white arrow on the left of 
it is the one that Clarence found un- 
der the persimmon tree—the first one 
of the collection. Directly under that 
one is an arrow, rotary type, that 
was found in two pieces at different 
times. That in itself is not remark- 
able, but the fact that eight years 
intervened between the time that the 
two pieces were found, and that Clar- 
ence recognized, immediately that 
they would contact, shows a more 
remarkable memory for contacts than 
any other member of the family pos- 
sesses. When I found the last piece 
he said, “I’m surely glad that you 
found that for we have the other half 
at home.” Of course we didn’t be- 
lieve it, but it proved to be true. The 
arrowhead was broken lengthwise, 
(which is unusual,) and is bevelled 
on the right side. Corresponding to 
it on the right is one that is bevelled 
on the left side. It is said that one 
out of every thousand of the rotary 
type is beveled on the left; we have 
four in our collection. On opposite 
corners at top are two types of war 
arrows. Directly below the gorget is 
the only bird arrow that we have ever 
found that has a notched base, all 
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others being of the type of the four 
at bottom. The small leaf-shaped ar- 
row to the right, at top of spear point 
is one of the only two of that type 
that we have ever found. Under that, 
a little to the right is a scraper, and 
corresponding to it on the opposite 
side is another type scraper, both of 
which and many other kinds are 
commonly found here. The arrow 
above the first mentioned scraper, 
shows very fine workmanship, there 
being forty barbs to the inch. These 
are representative types of the flint 
arrowheads that are found in this 
locality, and this picture shows one 
of the forty-eight boards of these 
artifacts that we have mounted. 
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A Green Stone Axe 
-o 

Setting: In the Province of Mani- 
toba, Canada, eight miles north of the 
international boundary above the 
State of North Dakota in the Antler 
Creeks near Melita, (this territory in 
prehistoric days was inhabited by the 
“Mound Builders”). The opening of 
some of their habitations, revealed a 
crude made band of copper, encircl- 
ing a large skull, maybe that of a 
chief. In another mound an axe with 
a girdle around the poll or head was 
found. Having some knowledge of 
geology, this axe, which was of green 
stone, attracted my attention. Then 
the question arose—where did this 
green stone come from and to what 
class does it belong? 

I have searched Canada and most 
of California while prospecting for 
more information. Some suggested 
that such a stone might have come 
from Mexico. I examined the moun- 
tains and canyons of Lower Cali- 
fornia and failed to find this rock, 
which is known as felsite or fine- 
grained volcanic rock having a flinty 
texture, 

These mounds appear to have been 
cone shaped. A disciplined and pop- 
ulous race built them with long toil. 
These people maintained fortifica- 
tions on lookout rising ground, and 
appeared to have perished, sitting in 
a circle— George L. Dodds, Santa 
Fe, Calif, 

“SE 


Other Uses 


o 


In answer to E. E. Willard’s in- 
quiry about a wooden bowl, I have 
recently secured two such bowls 
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from Indians living near Bass Lake, 
in the Sierre Mountains, near Yose- 
mite National Park. These bowls 
are very old. They are used for 
crushing berries which are used as 
medicine. I also received several rock 
bowls that are made of a soft rock 
like soap stone, These bowls are used 
for cooking angle worms, caterpillars, 
and other insects that are also used 
for medicinal purposes. Some of these 
Indians still use these old remedies. 

Nearly all of these Indians still 
use baskets for their cooking. They 
place food in baskets, then heat rocks, 
and put these in the basket with the 
food, thus cooking it. I have recent- 
ly gotten over twenty of these old 
baskets that have been used for 
years.—B. F. Boyer, Oakland, Calif. 
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Relic Hunting in Illinois 
ro) 


A few days ago an uncle oft mine 
who loves the great outdoors equally 
as well as I, and myself took a trip 
through the southern part of Illinois, 
“my home,” to hunt relics. This sec- 
tion of Illinois is generally spoken 
of as “Egypt,” a name that was 
properly applied several years ago 
during a drought in central and 
northern Illinois when the crops 
failed in the famous corn belt. It 
was a general slogan then, “We are 
going down to Egypt to buy corn.” 
This section also boasts of a “Cairo” 
and a “Thebes,” the former the 
county seat of Alexander County, 
and the latter was county seat dur- 
ing Lincoln’s activity. The historic 
old courthouse still standing on a 
stately bluff overlooking the mighty 
Mississippi, much the same as it 
looked when Lincoln and Douglas de- 
bated beneath her great roof. 

From Centralia, “the gate way 
city,” south is the famous fruit coun- 
try, with thousands of acres de- 
voted to this industry. The Illinois 
Ozarks also was a paradise for the 
Redman. Excellent hunting and fish- 
ing on its many beautiful streams 
and seenery seldom surpassed any- 
where. Here the Indian lived a life 
of happiness and leisure, for his food 
and clothing was to be had for the 
mere taking, a pleasureable task at 
that. We have records as far back 
as the seventeenth century of a large 
band of Sioux living in the southern 
tip of Illinois. The site of their an- 
cient village can still be plainly 
traced. There are also mounds stand- 
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THE ROMANCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


By R. V. D. MAGOFFIN and EMILY C, DAVIS 


Very interesting and instructive reading, printed on extra fine paper with 
Profusely illustrated. About one third on America. 
7%"’x 10’, 324 pages. A book you will be proud to own. $3.00 prepaid. 
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ing as memorials to the Osage who 
inhabited the southwestern tip, and 
countless other tribes used this as 


a hunting and vacation country just ™ 


as hundreds of modern nimrods do 
to this day. But'‘to get on with the 
story we drove down to what was 
once a great hunting ground border- 
ing a lake. Here we spent an entire 
day looking over the site and finding 
quite a few beautiful points. We also 
were priviledged to view a large col- 
lection picked up on this same site 
twenty years ago. This collection 
contained some rare pieces. Tired 
from all day tramping we were de- 
lightfully entertained by a family of 
pioneer residents with their antique 
stringed instruments and _ typical 
southern Illinois hospitality. 


From here we drove back up in the 
hills and spent the night with some 
boyhood acquaintances, Starting early 
in the morning with a beautiful sun- 
rise, we drove northwest to explore 
some mounds that I had visited sev- 
eral times before. On our way we 
stopped at an old Indian chipping 
yard where tons of rough flint have 
been chipped into weapons and orna- 
ments. Last year we visited the site 
where this flint was mined, about 
three miles distant. I have been able 
to find edge weapons made of this 
Union County flint in almost every 
village site I have visited. Now back 
to the story again. We arrived at 
the place in some of the highest of 
the Illinois Ozarks, Went over and 
talked to the owner, as is always my 
custom, and believe me it pays, for 
I have received lots of valuable and 
interesting information this way. 
Having his permission we proceeded 
to climb the slope, arriving we found 
that there had been quite a few ex- 
cavations made since we last visited 
the place. We rested a bit, and let 
our eyes explore some of the vast 
surroundings. We then used a rod 
a few minutes and decided to dig in 
a certain spot. In just a few spade- 
fuls we struck the burial stones, and 
upon removing them found in the 
corner of a stone vault two ancient 
vases, one painted red having a small 
neck, the other one almost black 
having a wide mouth or opening. 
The smaller one was possibly for 
drink, the larger for food for the 
departed. Removing more of the 
clay or silt, we discovered human 
bones, and further digging revealed 
two skeletons buried in one grave. 
The larger one was almost perfectly 
preserved throughout the ages, and 
must have been a man of great age 
having only four teeth, two above 
and two below. The skull carried an 
identation, where it had probably 
been struck by an arrow or spear, 
starting over the left eye and extend- 
ing for about three inches upward, 
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probably inflicting a severe scalp 
wound, but not sufficient to cause 
death. The grave was lined with 
slab rock about an inch or more in 
thickness and different widths, being 
covered with two slabs about three 
and one-half feet wide. We later 
discovered where the stones were 
carried from, Sixty feet above this 
grave on the pinnacle of the hill was 
a mound, the builders carrying the 
clay from the side of the hill about 
120 feet distant. Three bodies had 
been buried in this mound standing 
up, which was probably ten or twelve 
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feet high and fifty or sixty feet 
around. The other- graves or tombs 
were around this center mound in a 
circle. At the western base of the 
hill is a chain of lakes, where from 
all indications the mighty Mississippi 
flowed ages ago. Tired and hungry, 
we felt that with our experiences, 
and the grandeur of the surround- 
ings, we were well paid for our 
efforts for the day. We plan to ex- 
plore again in the near future. Yours 
as a lover of nature, and truly an 
Egyptian.—H. L. Beasley, Centralia, 
Illinois. 
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War and Dance Whistles 
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By ERNEST E. HUBERT 


HISTLES to us are strictly child- 

ish toys with the exception of the 
policeman’s shrill signal, but to In- 
dians they represented an important 
and in some cases v@ry sacred addi- 
tion to their equipment. These whis- 
tles were usually of two kinds, the 
one used in battle and raiding par- 
ties, the other used in ceremonial 
dances. 

The whistles were usually small, 
six to ten inches long, and fashioned 
from the wing bones of eagles, hawks, 
geese, cranes, turkeys, swans and 
other large birds. Those made from 
the eagle wing bone were highly 
prized for ceremonials and _ those 
made from the bone of a whooping 
crane were most desirable for battle 
use because of the known bravery of 
this bird when attacking. ‘The leg 
bone of the deer and turkey were also 
used. 

The whistle was sometimes used in 
courting, as a signal but more often 
the love flute took first place in woo- 
ing. 

Bone whistles were fashioned with 
a triangular rent near one end and 
the stop to deflect the air was fash- 
ioned out of pitch, wax or clay. De- 
signs were frequently cut into the 
bone and the more important whistles 
were highly ornamented. Some, such 
as the sun dance whistles, were en- 
tirely covered with braided porcupine 
quills of many colors and the long 
buckskin lanyard was also covered 
with quill wrappings. Breast feathers 
of the eagle were often attached to 
one end of the whistle. 

The whistles used in warfare were 
so constructed that in blowing 
through one end a high shrill note 
was produced as a signal for the 
charge in battle. By blowing into the 
other end a lower note signaling re- 
treat was made. The leader of a 
band, a scouting or raiding party al- 


ways carried a whistle of this type 
hung around his neck by a lanyard 
and tucked under his buckskin war 
shirt. (Catlin, p. 273.) Catlin says 
the war whistles were made of deer 
or turkey leg bones, six to nine inches 
long and ornamented with colored 
porcupine quills. 

The sun dance or ceremonial whis- 
tle was usually ornamented with quill 
work, beads, feathers or carvings, 
and usually produced but one note 
which simulated the cry of the eagle. 
It also was suspended from the neck 
by a long cord and during the sun 
dance ceremony was kept in the 
mouth and blown almost constantly. 
Clark (Indian Sign Language, p. 362- 
363) describing a warrior in the 
Sioux sun dance says “, ... two holes 
were cut in the muscles of his chest, 
through which two sticks or skewers 
were thrust. To each of these sticks 


Eagle bone whistles used by the Sioux. 
The center whistle ornamented with 
braided and colored porcupine quills is 
a sun dance whistle of rare beauty. 
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a string was fastened; then the vic- 
tim was lifted up, and the strings 
were fastened to a lariat hanging 
from the pole. The victim now blew 
on a whistle made of the bone of an 
eagle’s wing, looking at the sun and 
its course from its rising to it set- 
ting, and until he could free himself 
by tearing out the flesh and muscles, 
dancing, whistling, praying for deliv- 
erance, and making other requests. 

. Sometimes strings are tied into 
the muscles of the back and a buffalo 
skull fastened to them.” 

These whistles are now rare relics 
and but few of them have been col- 
lected. 








WANTED TO BUY 











PREHISTORIC COPPER IMPLE- 
ments, ornaments, effigies; ancient cross- 
bows; large effigy pipes; foreign stone 
implements.—Donald Boudeman, 234 S. 
Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich, £12042 





WANTED FOR CASH — Fine jong 
spears, genuine gem pants and effi 
pipes. Send outlines. — . Fuellhart, 
Tidioute, Pa, 





WANTED FOR CASH—Extra fine long 
flint spears, , war points, etc., a 
ogy pipes.—A. B. Schaafsma, be 

L. ° 





WANTED FOR CASH — Gem arrow 
points from Pacific Coast states, Tiny 
points to spears.—E. W. Birch, The Gem 
Stone Man, Box 34, Salem, Oregon. ap3001 





INDIAN RELICS WANTED — Extra 
long and fine flint knives and spears; 
polished spades and hoes; willow leaf war 
points from graves; quartz bannerstones; 
efigy pipes from mounds; very fine 
tapering celts and long slender axes. I 
pay cash, Send outline and price in first 
letter. — Cooperider, 424 Mass. Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. In business at this ad- 
dress 21 years. Rated good in Dun’s. 

ap3421 





WANTED—The finest prehistoric tools, 
utensils, artifacts and old iron trade 
axes, Early Pioneers most useful nec- 
essities of their early time. Hand made 
wood and iron tools and utensils. Amer- 
ican made arms and powder horns before 
1783. —Darby’s Prehistoric and Early Pio- 
neer’s Art Museum, Elkins, W. Va. mhp 





WILL PAY GOOD PRICES for fol- 
lowing genuine ancient stone relics— 
Fluted axes, large or unusual type of 
axes, extra large spades, notched hoes, 
flaring blade celts, or spuds, very large 
and fine discoidal stones. Do not offer 
me junk or imitations as I know speci- 
mens, and only want the real thing, and 
will pay for what I need.—N. E, Carter, 
Elkhorn, Wis. my3862 





WANTED—Mound builder Indian skel- 
eton. Reasonable.—E. . Petrie, 534% 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, II. mh182 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





PREHISTORIC STONE RELICS, over 
50 years’ experi in gathering Ohio 








Alb 
312447 





COLLECTORS, ATTENTION — Have 
some duplicate Indian relics my collec- 
tion for sale. Write me articles you are 
interested in. Can send outlines.—W. M. 
Cunningham, Benton Harbor, Mi _ 

a 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN RELICS, other 
Indian Books and Government Publica- 
tions.—Pan-American Tradi Co., 916 
West 35th Place, Chicago, , tfc09 


s 


FOR SALE—Offer No. 1—Drill, Spear, 
per, 6 Arrowheads, Bird Point’ 
Fiesher, 2% value for 1be, a No. 
—Drill, nife, Bird Triangler 
Point, Spall, Tanner, $1.75 value, all for 
75c. Offer No. 3—6 Arrow heads, 1 Select 
Arrowhead, Bird Point, Dri 
Knife, Scraper, Chipped Imp ement, Tri- 
angler Point, 6 Arrowheads and 2 Bird 
Points, Kansas, $2.95 value, all for $1.75. 
All above perfect and genuine, Navajo 
Coin Silver Bracelet, beauty, 85c; Navajo 
Coin Silver Ring, turquoise set, 85c; 
Acoma Pottery Bowl, pretty good size, 
40c; ~ i Pottery Bowl, pretty good size, 
40c: 1 elt Spear and 5 Arrowheads, 75c; 
1 Shell pendant — 4 Flaked Relics, 85c; 





Choice "Variety Arrowhead 

Stone Age Relics, nice co  ., all 
$2.50; 10 Kansas Arrowheads, 35c; Stone 
Age Totrnahawk, 30c; Northwest Wam- 
pum Grave String, 40c; Southwest String 
Wampum Mound, 40c; Sioux Brass Pipe 
Tom: wk, .50; 3 La 1] 


Peace Pipe and ‘St em, used, 
Fair Arrowheads, ancient, $1.50; "i106 Se- 
- Gem Bird Point, 
beauty, 35c; Transparent Agate Gem 
Arrowhead, 85c; Qua . 
Miss. Valley Bird Point, 10c; Kansas 
Grave Awl, 40c; 10 Nebraska Arrow- 
heads, 35c; Stone Age Knife, 15c; Stone 
Age Hoe, 30c; Stone Age Celt, 30c; 10 
Arizona Grave Beads, 8c; Pretty Oregon 
Gem Bird Point, 45c; Flint Hide eo my 
7c; Finest Long Flint War Point, 45c; 
Bird Points, 60c; Fish Scaler, bes 
Painted Arizona Pottery, large, pretty, 
= 3 Western Bird Points, 45c; chal 
my Arrow, 6c; Fish Arrow, 10c; Indian 
Teeth, 6c. Indian Beadwork, Coin, Bills, 
Stamps, Covers, Old West Photos, Min- 
erals, Cut Gem Stones, Fossils, Baskets, 
Pottery, Weapons, Old Books, Sea Shells 
and Sea Curios, Navajo Silver Goods, 
Mounted Animals, Oriental Curios. Post- 
age and insurance extra, Large cata- 
logue, 5c. See my catalogue before you 
buy. Satisfaction guaranteed. — Vernon 
Lemley, Northbranch, Kansas. tfc036 





STONE AGE RELICS—New catal 
—Grutzmacher, Mukwonago, Wis. 2618 


100 BIRD POINTS, $3.50; 60 grave 
wampum, $1.00; 1060 arrows, $2.00; Roman 
coins, 12 different, $1.00; 100 ‘assorted 
butterflies and insects correctly named, 
$2.00; 50 different, $1.50. Prepaid with 
wholesale catalogue. —D. Hubbard, 
Centralia, Ill, ap3891 








FOR SALE — Several Navajo blankets, 
guaranteed genuine antiques, $150-$350.— 
L. K. Fernow, 122 College Av., Ithaca, 
N.Y. mh3402 





VALUABLE COLLECTION, New York 
State Indian Relics, United States coins, 
paper money.—Geo. Bates, Dexter, Wadd 
m 





BALTIMORE COLLECTORS—You can 
now purchase Indian Relics from William 
H, Fisher, Jr., 1616 N. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md. mhp 





100 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $4.50 pre- 
paid, sample 10c. Other relics. — A. 
Mayes, Pelham, Tenn. mh156 





STONE AGE $15.00, good set $14.00. 
Stone Ornaments, $4.00. C.O.D. only.— 
C. Wright, 171 Columbus Road, Xenia, 
Ohio. mhc 





“STONE AGE NORTH AMERICA” 
and “Stone Ornaments’ by Moorehead. 
All for $31.50.—J. P. Tonsfeldt, White 
Salmon, Wash. mh109 





PREHISTORIC RELICS FOR SALE. 

assortment in Middle West, No 
lists; state wants. Will submit out- 
lines. Collectors, Museums supplied. Also 
Alaskan relics. Ancient copper imple- 
sents, bm effigi wented 


St., Kalamazoo, 
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GENUINE ANCIENT 


INDIAN RELICS 
Each Lot Worth at Least $1.50 


—_ celt, 1 spear and 6 ar- 

WEN s cecancatescacuacesansue 
21 shell pendant (rare) .... 1.00 
3—1 piece of Indian pottery 

(slightly Pccseceea Me 
a knives and beads .... 1.00 


















from 
T—1 grooved axe ......seeeee. 
8—8 fine jasper arrows and 















9—1 Roller or bell pestle .... 1.00 
0—20 Nice assorted arrows .. 1.00 
11—4 Obsidian arrows ........ 1.00 
12—4 fine drills .............+.. 1.00 
13—12 Choice selected 8. 1.00 
10 Fine war nts ....... 1.00 
15—6 Choice var. of arrows .. 1.00 
16—2 choice rotary arrows ... 1.00 
17—1 rare SPCAr ....scceeeeees 1.00 
18—3 nice Spears ........0020- 1,00 
19—6 fine bird points .......... 1.00 
20—10 fine flint knives ........ 1.00 
21—100 Assorted grave «+ 1.00 
22—100 im ‘ect ] eee" |. 
23—1 fine stone tomahawk .... by 
24—12 Fine hide scrapers . 1. 
25—10 rare wampum beads .... 1.00 
26--1 Fine Flint Hoe ......... 1.00 


ANY SIX LOTS FOR $5.00 
Everything Sent Prepaid 
Send Stamp for My Price List 
Special Discount to Dealers 
Address All Orders to 


T. 0. YOUNG 


Box 734 





Syracuse New York 











FOR SALE—Superb collection of 100 
Flint Spearheads 3 to 8 inches long. 40 
years assembling. Advanced collectors, 
colleges, museums only. Price $300.00.— 
Joseph Young, Bellevue, Iowa. mh1631 





IF INTERESTED IN FINE Prehistoric 
Moundbuilder pottery and Indian relics, 
reasonably priced, write B. R. Gebhart, 
115 S. Main, Miamisburg, Ohio. mh1001 





SIX FLINT SPEARS 2%x4_ inches 
(Field run and some chalcedony). Bird 
Points (mixed colors, fleld run, many are 
transparent chalcedony), 100 for $2.00; 
Arrowheads (good grade, mixed types 
and colors), 25 for $1.00, or $3.50 hun- 
dred; Flint Spears 3 for $1.00; C 
for $1.00; Grooved Axes, $1.00 and up; 
Bannerstones reasonable. Ask for trac- 
ings. All above guaranteed genuine. 
Postage extra.—E. K. Petrie, 534% Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Il mh 





FOR SALE—Large Collection, beanti- 
ful ancient Tarascan Pottery, etc. Black, 
yellow, red and beautifully colored stone 
chains and instruments, music and weav- 
= instruments, etc. No detailed des- 

ption. Must be seen.—Newton, 513 
Gibbo Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. je684é 





INDIAN GOODS—Largest line of Sioux 
Indian beadwork and costumes in the 
world. Buying direct from Indians. Prices 
reasonable, Free price list.—Lyon 
Store, Clinton, Nebr. 





MODERN INDIAN 
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HEADQUARTERS for Genuine Indian 
made Jeweiry and a R 
in the Indian Country where the 








Trading Co. ‘ s 
Jr., 222 W. Coal Ave., ow Mex. 





NAVAJO RUGS ~~ em, "sy Apache 


western handicraf 
want.—Max A. Ayer, 916 E, Speedway 
Rear, Tucson, Ariz. my 
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SHIPMODELER 


Official Journal of the SHIP MODEL MAKERS’ CLUB 





What a Sailor of 1806 Was Thinking About 


Be 0) 


R. CHARLES McDONALD of 

Elmwood, Illinois, recently for- 
warded to us a diary which is the 
property of his friend A. E. Coolidge 
of that city. 

This diary is the recording of a 
sailor’s voyage from Boston to the 
Orient via Cape Morn, beginning Sep- 
tember 17, 1806 and ending April 3, 
1811. It then is a diary of approxi- 
mately four and one-half years. Ap- 
parently little happened along the 
East coast of South America, but an 
almost day by day recital is given of 
stopovers made on the Pacific Coast 
and on Pacific Islands for the pur- 
pose of “wooding and watering,” and 
hunting furs and trading with the 
Indians and Spaniards. 


This is a long, long account. It is 
fine script, almost as small as six 
point type, and the aging of the paper 
and the fading of the ink, makes it 
almost possible for the editor to 
transcribe it and at the same time 
find time to get out current events 
for each monthly issue. 

Some time, if that time ever comes, 
when the editor has to go to the 
hospital for lumbago, or some other 
confining disease to keep him flat on 
his back he will appeal to Messrs. 
McDonald and Coolidge to borrow 
this interesting travelog of 1806-11 
for his and your entertainment. 

But here are a few excerpts. 


Journal of a voyage performed on 
the Ship Amethyst. Seth Smith, Com- 
mander, From Boston to the Orient, 
via Cape Horn. 


September 17, 1806. We departed 
from the castle at 5 P. M. Came to 
anchor in Nantucket, Rhodes, with 
two other ships awaiting a wind. 
Discharged the pilot. At half past 
five o’clock A. M. weighed anchor, 
and came to sail with the two ships 
above mentioned, with a S. W. wind 
and pleasant weather. At eight 
o’clock took my departure from Bos- 
ton light house, bearing west by 12 
leagues. No occurrence worth noting 


for a number of days employed pre- 
paring the ship for sea. 


This ship 


was of two hundred and seventy tons 
burthen. Armed with ten six pound- 
ers, and other arms necessary with 
forty-five mariners, the ship’s com- 
pany amounting to fifty-two persons 
and provisioned for three years. On 
Friday October 10th saw a ship 
standing to the westward. On the 
nineteenth saw the Island of St. 
Nicholas. On the morning of the 
21st the Captain went on shore to 
obtain permission to water the ship. 


On Tuesday November sixth we 
crossed the equator, and passed into 
South Latitudes. It was a jovial day 
for the Sons of Neptune. The great- 
est part of the day being (as the sea 
phrase is) Green Hands. Were shaved 
in the usually beastly manner. The 
following detestable preparation was 
made—a lather of human... wine, 
tary, ete. A drunken vagabond was 
fitted to represent the God of the 
OCEAN and administer the custom- 
ary baths. An old negro was em- 
ployed as barber with an iron hoop 
for a razor, and the above mentioned 
damnable stuff. I was much surprised 
to see these inhuman measures sanc- 
tioned by the commander of the ship 
and his two first officers. I sought 
for a reason to justify these things 
which to me appear so highly ridicu- 
lous. However, in a place like this 
all variety is lost, and there is no 
new scene to charm the mind. I have 
often heard the character of seamen 
very much extolled, but experience 
teaches me the sad reverse. I am led 
to believe that their humanity does 
not reach further than their Sunday 
viz. five leagues at sea. 

7. * * 


At Cape Horn, January. Here we 
discovered a ship. She turned out to 
be a man o’ war. We then made sail, 
the ship “bursting the lofty surge,” 
and engulfing herself in the deep 
which made it dangerous to be on 
deck. At last we lost sight of the 
man o’ war. The whole distance 
travelled since we left Boston being 
12,900 miles. On the 17th of Jan- 


uary we were in the highest south 
latitudes, viz. 59.48, it being the long- 


est days. Daylight was not gone, but 
was sufficiently apparent to read on 
deck at any part of the twenty-four 


hours. During our voyage around 
the cape the wind blew continuously, 
accompanied by unpleasant squalls of 
snow and rain. On the 20th of Jan- 
uary saw land which was the Straits 
of Magellan. 

And now after all our solicitude, 
and the numerous dangers we had 
passed in coming around Cape Horn, 
we have great consolation in the flat- 
tering hopes that our fatigues were 
drawing to a close and that we would 
soon be in a more hospitable clime, 
where we would be repaid for all our 
sufferings. With these ideas we left 
Magellan and Villars with “storms 
and tempests settled on its brow to 
experience the celebrated tranquility 
of the Pacific. 


January 31.—All hands employed 
in mounting guns and making car- 
tridges to be in readiness to enter a 
harbor on the coast of Patagonia to 
wood and water the ship. Tuesday 
February 3, 12 Noon saw land and 
stood in for the same. At 5 P. M. 
came to an anchor. This harbor 
abounds with geese, shags and a va- 
riety of other sea birds. Here I went 
on shore for the second time since 
leaving Boston, being out one hun- 
dred and forty days. All hands were 
employed in wooding and watering 
the ship until the 10th of February 
when having completed our business 
we weighed anchor to sail out of the 
bay. But a storm came up and after 
12 hours battling it we again an- 
chored in the bay. David Christie, 
who had lately been made fourth 
mate, was swept from the deck by 
the sea here and never seen again. 

* o * 

February 22.—Saw the island of 
Juan Fernandez, Juan Fernandez is 
remarkable for being the residence of 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, 
whose life and adventures furnished 
DeFoe with the ground’ work of that 
admirable romance, Robinson Crusoe. 

March 10.—300 gallons water and 
one shark. 

April 20 to 30. We were employed 
searching the Island of Guadelope 
for water. 

At St. Benitos Islands. These is- 
lands present such scenery as Chat- 
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terton would have delighted to con- 
template. 


“Rocks pill’d on rocks, as if by 
magic spell; 

Here scorched by Lightnings — 
There with ivy green.”— 


I have often paused to behold these 
stupendous scenes, while seated on 
some wild cliff, where only the moss 
could flourish—and look into some 
glen where human feet never wan- 
dered—so deep that the noise of the 
sea, which broke violently on the 
beach—was scarcely heard to mur- 
mur. Around on every side, far as 
the eye can penetrate, are only forms 
of grandeur. The long perspective of 
mountain tops, tinged with either 
blue, or peeping above the clouds, 
somber valleys and peaked promon- 
tories, afford such a view that Reu- 
bens would have chosen for his can- 
vas. I cannot express the sublime 
emotions they often inspired. . . The 
deep silence of these solitudes are 
broken only by the scream of the sea 
birds, flying from cliff to cliff, and 
the noise of the sea which breaks 
with awful violence on the beach. 
From these islands I have often seen 
long billows of vapour, rolling, now 
excluding, and now opening, and par- 
tially revealing features, affording a 
scene charmingly romantic. My hut 
on the island was so situated as to 
command an extensive view (to me) 
imparting pictures, the lovely and 
sublime, of “Beauty Sleeping in the 
lap of sorrow.” I felt comparatively 
happy—resigned—and interested, and 
involuntarily exclaimed with Thomp- 
son: 


“T care not Fortune! What you me 
deny. 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s 
grace. 

You cannot shut the windows of the 
sky, 

Thro’ which Avrora shows her 
brightening face, 

You cannot bar my constant feet 
to trace 

The woods and lawns by living 
streams at eve 

Let health my nerves and finer 
fibres brace, 

And I their boys to the great chil- 
dren leave— 

Of fancy, reason, virtue—naught 
can we bereave.” 


Oetober 23.—Came to anchor at the 
Island of Warhoo. I should fail were 
I to attempt to describe the enchant- 
ing beauty of these islands. Here 
it may truly be said, that the simple 
productions of unassisted nature ex- 
cites all the fictitious description of the 
most aromatic romance, Warhoo may 
be called an Arcadia, and I doubt, 
that it may vie with Arcadia in every 
but climate. I am sure that it sur- 


passes it in verdure, wood and water. 
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Indeed the country would be the per- 
fect paradise if it did not kave its 
weeping weather due to the high 
mountains. The inhabitants are very 
athletic people, straight and hand- 
somely proportioned, and their coun- 
tenances are far from being disagree- 
able. The wumen are small and much 
lighter than the men, possessing great 
vivacity, and in my opinion a consid- 
erable share of beauty. Their dress 
is very tight and convenient for chil- 
dren of Nature. They are very fond 
of the whites, for in a little while af- 
ter our arrival, more than 400 came 
out in canoes to our ships bringing 
all kinds of fruits in season. We will 
now recite with Othello: 


“If after every tempest, comes 
such calmness, . 

Let the winds blow till they have 
waken’d Death, 

And let the laboring bark climb 
hills of seas 

Olympius high, and duck again 
as low Hell’s 

From Heaven—So this is all.” 


On the 29th having wooded and 
watered the ship, taken in refresh- 
ments consisting of goats, pigs, pota- 
toes, fruit and tea roots, we took 
leave of Warhoo, a place which I 
shall ever remember for the fondness 
of its women, the generosity and ur- 
banity of the men, and the delicacy 
and variety of its refreshments, 
which tended to alleviate much of the 
scurvy which many of our men were 
suffering with. 


At Arabukah.—The King of Ara- 
bukah came on board in the twilight. 
He promised us great encouragement, 
telling us he would procure many 
things for us. 


* *- * 


At last, after a long tedious jour- 
ney, the ship arrived in china, after 
many island stops trading with the 
natives for furs and other things. 
By that time the ship was declared 
unseaworthy. Some of the men 
shipped aboard a Chinese ship for 
New York City. At this point the 
writer ofthe diary says: “Don and I 
obtained passage on a Chinese ship 
by paying $10.00 and agreeing to 
work before the mast on board. 
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The Canton Ship “Massachusetts,” 1789 


S| | 


By ROLAND PITCH 


Tue ship described in the following 

paragraphs was built at Quincy, 
Mass., and launched in September, 
1789. The details concerning this 
early American built vessel were 
gathered from the writings of Amasa 
Delano, a Cape Cod author and cap- 
tain, who published a narrative of 
his voyages and travels at Boston in 
1817. The name of Delano is now 
familiar to Americans because it is 
the middle name of President Roose- 
velt, however, the name of Delano 
often appears in that literature of 
New England which concerns the sea 
and Yankee enterprise afloat. 

The “Massachusetts” was built in 
consequences of an agreement made 
at Canton, China, by Major Samuel 
Shaw, a Bostonian. The vessel was 
built for the firm of Shaw & Ran- 
dall, the partners of which firm had 
been officers in the Continental army. 
The ship achieved no great glory but 
the details of her building will give 
those interested in models an idea of 
her lines and some idea of shipbuild- 
ing as practiced at Quincy in the 
early days of our republic. 

Show and Randall had visited In- 
dia after the peace of 1783. Shaw 
died at sea some years later while 
voyaging from Canton to Boston and 
was buried at sea off the Cape of 
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Good Hope. The contractor with Ma- 
jor Shaw for the building of this 
early merchantman was Eli Hayden 
of Braintree, a man of known ability 
in his profession. This builder had 
constructed a small vessel, which was 
rigged as a brig, and went round the 
Cape of Good Hope to China in 1787- 
88, an enterprise then considered as 
of very great importance. Shipbuild- 
ing however did not bring a great 
fortune to Hayden and in later life 
he gave it up and retired to a farm 
in Vermont. 

William Hackett, a captain of 
Amesbury on the Merrimac, was the 
draftsman selected to draw up the 
plans for this vessel and to superin- 
tend its building. It was he who had 
built the Continental frigate “Alli- 
ance,’ which had accompanied John 
Paul Jones’s squadron in the great 
adventure of the “Bon Homme 
Richard.” Hackett was a cousin of 
Colonel John Hackett, who built the 
first American seventy-four at Ports- 
mouth, a vessel which was afterwards 
presented to the French government. 

The master builder of the “Massa- 
chusetts” was Daniel Briggs, who 
was able to keep a large company of 
men at work and make their labor 
productive. Four of his brothers were 
employed on this job. This family 
came from Pembroke, in Plymouth 
county. Daniel was successful in both 
shipbuilding and mercantile enter- 
prises and spent his declining years 
in Milton, His brother, Enos Briggs, 
built the famous frigate “Essex” at 
Salem during the War of 1812. 

The “Massachusetts” was as well 
built as any ship could be under the 
circumstances. The timber was cut, 
and used immediately while perfectly 
green. It was white oak, and would 
have been durable had it been docked, 
or properly seasoned. Notwithstand- 
ing the unprepared state of the mate- 
rials, the “Massachusetts” was so 
well built, that on her arrival at 
Batavia and Canton the commanders 
of .English, Dutch, and other Euro- 
pean ships came on board to examine 
her, and to admire the model and the 
work. She was acknowledged to be 
the handsomest vessel in the two 
ports. Delano, however, states that 
she was rotten when they first ar- 
rived in China. She was loaded prin- 
cipally with green masts and spars, 
taken on board in winter directly out 
of water, with ice and mud on them. 
The lower hold was thus filled, and 
the lower deck hatches calked down 
in Boston, and never opened until the 
vessel arrived in Canton. The air 
was then found to be so foul that a 
lighted candle was put out by it near- 
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ly as soon as by water. In those days 
the idea to preserve a ship and cargo 
was to prevent the free circulation of 
air through the holds. Delano was 
opposed to the practice of sealing up 
the cargo, but he was not in command 
on this voyage. He tells us that 
there were between four and five 
hundred barrels of beef in the lower 
hold placed in the broken stowage. 
When fresh air was admitted so that 
the men could live under the hatches, 
the beef was found almost boiled, the 
hoops were rotted and fallen off, and 
the inside of the ship covered with a 
blue mould more than half an inch 
thick. Denalo wrote: Green wood 
should never be used in a vessel, espe- 
cially above the navel timber heads. 
It will not last half so long in low 
latitudes as that which is docked or 
properly seasoned. It is not of so 
much consequence as is generally 
imagined what kind of wood is used. 
The great object to be secured is the 
suitable preparation of the wood be- 
fore it is wrought. White oak is 
thought to be the best, but the hac- 
metac, which grows in our eastern 
country, is the most durable, and is 
sufficiently strong. Black and yellow 
birch, hard pine, black spruce, and 
some sorts of maple, are good timber 
for ships.” 

The dimensions and model of the 
“Massachusetts,” were taken from 
the “New Triumph,” an English In- 
diaman at Canton in 1788, but Delano 
believed that those of the Massachu- 
setts were a little reduced, and gives 
us the following: 


Feet Inches 





























Length of keel ................... 116 00 
Length of beam ................ 36 10 
5 del (2) Cs en 13 6 
Lower deck 5 10 
Gun deck to upper ............ 6 6 
Gun wale 1 6 
Diameter 
Fee: inches 
Foremast, in length .... 81 27 
LO | ae 84 28 
BRIGG MAKE ..ccc.cccsceensscee 70 20 
S| re 00 27 
Foretop mast. .............. 48 15% 
Maintop mast. .............. 50 15% 
Mizentop mast ............ 36 12 
a 11 
Feet 
Fore yard 68 
Main yard 74 
Mizen yard 62 
Spritsail yard 50 
Foretopsail yard 48 
Maintopsail yard 50 
Mizentopsail yard 37 
Cross-jack yard 50 





The “Massachusetts” was built ex- 
pressly for the Canton trade. After 
being launched, she was brought to 
Boston under jury masts. She was 
the largest merchant ship built at 
that time, and excited a considerable 
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sensation in the commercial circles of 
Boston. Five French men-of-war at 
that time in Boston harbor and their 
officers visited the new vessel and 
praised her very highly. Captain 
John Linzee, commanding H. M. S. 
“Penelope” then at Boston, visited the 
“Massachusetts” and said she was as 
perfect a model as ship building would 
then permit. 

The voyage she was to make was 
almost new to Americans, Many ap- 
plications were made by persons of 
good character to be permitted to sail 
on board her as officers and crew. 
Job Prince was selected to command 
her. Josiah Roberts was appointed 
first officer. Roberts had been first 
lieutenant of the frigate “Flora” at 
the peace of 1783. One of the Wash- 
ington group of islands in the Pacific 
was named for this first mate of the 
“Massachusetts.” Porter in the “Es- 
sex,” in later years changed the 
names of these islands, which had 
been discovered by Roberts. The sec- 
ond officer was Amaso Delano, to 
whom we owe the bulk of the infor- 
mation given in this article. It was 
he who hoisted the vessel’s first col- 
ors. He was with her from the time 
she was launched until she was sold 
at Canton to the Danish East India 
Company. He, too, hauled down her 
colors before the Danes raised theirs. 
Jeremiah Parker was her third officer. 
He died on his homeward passage and 
was buried at sea. John Owen, the 
fourth officer, died with the scurvy on 
the Northwest coast of America. All 
these officers had «commanded vessels 
on foreign service previous to their 
entering on board the “Massachu- 
setts.” The purser was Nathaniel 
Shaw, a brother of the owner. He died 
on board an English ship on a voy- 
age from Canton to Bombay, in 1791, 
and was buried at sea. “Thrown 
overboard” is the term used by Delano 
to denote these burials at sea but we 
trust that some ceremony was given 
to these pioneers in the China trade. 

Joseph Loring went as surgeon. 
Thomas French, a midshipman, was 
killed as the “Masschusetts” was go- 
ing into Batavia, when he fell from 
the main yard. He was buried on a 
small island outside of Batavia roads. 
Samuel Proctor, another midshipman, 
also died, as a result of his expedi- 
tion and was buried under the walls 
of Macao. John Prince, a son of the 
captain, also sailed as midshipman. 
David Malcomb, friend of Major 
Shaw, sailed as a passenger. He died 
at sea and was thrown overboard. 

The following list of the crew of 
the “Massachusetts” will serve to 
show that American ships once car- 
ried practically all American crews 
and also show that these early voy- 
ages were hazardous with a high per- 
centage of deaths among both officers 
and men. 
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Name Station 
Samuel Delano Carpenter 
William Trotter Boatswain 
Edward Boden Gunner 
Jonathan Stoddard Steward 


Jonathan Winship Cooper 

Matthew Cox Cabin Steward 
Henry Anderson Carpenter’s ma 
James Hurley - ss 
Elias Parkman - bis 
Jonathan Porter o . 
Charles Bowman Boatswain’s ma 
John Harris a sie 
Roger Dyer Quartermaster 


William Williams a 
John Johnson 


James Crowly 
Charles Sobery 


William Gorden 
Nathaniel Butterfield s 
Alexander Martin " 
Seth Stowell = 


Prospect Carpenter 
George Green 

William Martin “ 
John Wallis - 
Jeremiah Chace 


William Bacon 
John Collins = 
Thomas Magness 
William Bacon, 2nd s 
Jonathan Rogers 2 
Dennis O’F larrity a 
John Buffington Ys 
Charles Tredwell i. 
Joseph Guard 
Thomas Lunt 
Andrew Tombs si 
Humphrey Chadburn 


John Wall “ 
Larra Connor s 
Benjamin Harryman 
Robert Loviss ss 
Jonathan Lovitt ‘s 
James Fairsarvice 
Malika Foot - 
John Tinker * 
Joseph Joplin 
John Smith . 
John Bartlett 4 
William Closs - 
Benjamin Head 
William Murphy = 


John Gregory Cook 
Lincoln = 
John Tracy Seaman 
James Barry - 
Bartholomew Englisby “ 
John Symms us 


Samuel Tripe . 
James Stackpole “ 


Nicholas Nicholson " 
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Place of Birth and Remarks 


Duxbury, Brother of Amasa. 

England. Later in Vermont. 

Beverly. 

Boston. Died at Macon in 1792. 

New London. 

Boston. Died at Macao in 1792. 

England. 

Boston. Died in England. 

Concord. Later lived in Maine. 

Taunton. 

England. 

Sweden. Later a slave in Algiers. 

Boston. Died, thrown overboard off 
Cape Horn. 

Scotland. Lost overboard off Japan. 

England. Died on board an English 
Indiaman. 

Ireland. Murdered by the Chinese 
near Macao. 

Boston. Died on the passage from 
Batavia to Canton. 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

Virginia. 

Hingham. Drowned at Whampoa in 
1790, 

Pembroke. 

England. 

Rhode Island. 

Ireland. 

Cape Cod. Died with smallpox at 
Whampoa in 1791. 

Cambridge. 

Salem. 

Scotland. 

England. 

England. 

England. 

England. 

Portsmouth, 

Portsmouth, 

Portsmouth, 

Portsmouth, a 

Portsmouth, N. H. Shot and died 
at Whampoa in 1791. 

England. Lost overboard off Japan. 

Ireland. Murdered off Macao. 

England. 

Marblehead. 

Beverly. Died at Whampoa, 1791. 

Boston. Died at Whampoa, 1791. 

Boston. Died at Whampoa, 1791. 

Cape Cod. 

Salem. 

England. 

Boston 

England. 

Boston 

Ireland, Murdered by Chinese near 
Macao. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

England. Died in India of the liver 
complaint, 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Drowned off 
Java Head, 1790. 

Ireland. Murdered off Macao by 
Chinese. 

Cape Cod. Died with the leprosy 

at Macao. 
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Thus, we see that of the sixty-one 
members of the crew, eighteen of 
them died by accident or disease 
growing out of the voyage. Two 
others died in foreign lands, one in 
England and another in India, and 
a third aboard an English Indiaman. 
The fact that these sailors in many 
cases were born in England and Ire- 
land did not make them less Amer- 
ican than those born in Massachu- 
setts, for the entire crew with the 
exception of Harris, the Swede, who 
later became a slave in Algiers, were 
all born British subjects and became 
Americans with the peace of 1783. 
It was these British-born Americans 
who were pressed on board British 
men-of-war in the early days of our 
history and it was because of these 
that we became engaged in the War 
of 1812. 

It is worth noting that the “Massa- 
chusetts” had more than three crews 
shipped before she sailed from Bos- 
ton. The greater part of these left 
the ship in consequence of a predic- 
tion by an old woman, Mill Pitcher, 
a fortune teller of Lynn, that the 
“Massachusetts” would be lost with 
every man on board her. However, 
she sailed on Sunday March 28, 1790. 
The ship was pierced for 36 guns, 
but her armament was only 20 six- 
pounders and musketry. Major Shaw 
was on board going out as consul of 
the United States to India and China. 
On the 30th of August the “Massa- 
chusetts” arrived in Batavia roads. 
Thomas French, a midshipman, hav- 
ing fell from the main yard was in- 
stantly killed. They buried him with 
miltary honors on Pigeon Island. 


On the 7th of September the “Mas- 
sachusetts” set sail for Canton and 
arrived at Macao on the 30th where 
she found the “Washington” of Provi- 
dence, Captain Jonathan Donnison in 
the roads. A pilot was taken aboard 
and the ship proceeded up the river 
to Canton. 

The cargo carried by the ‘Massa- 
chusetts” had been designed for sale 
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in Batavia but having failed to get 
rid of it there it was found of little 
value at Canton. It was also found 
that Captain Randall had added 
greatly to the debt of the partnership 
and Major Shaw sold the “Massachu- 
setts” to the Danish Company for 
$65,000. Captain Prince and his first 
officer returned to America in the 
“Washington.” Delano remained at 
Canton to repair a Danish vessel. 
Here the Irish members of the crew 
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got in trouble with the natives which 
resulted in the high casualty list. 
Parker, the third officer, became first 
officer of a Danish vessel, Trotter, the 
boatswain became the second mate, 
and Proctor, the midshipman, became 
third mate. The other members were 
separated by death and some man- 
aged to get home on other vessels. So 
ended the first and only voyage of the 
“Massachusetts” under the American 
flag. 


————-S=—_———_ 


A Brigantine of 1843 


By JOHN LYMAN 
e065 


HERE have been several con- 

troversies in the “Shipmodeler” 
in past years over nomenclature 
of rigs, and the general decision 
seems to be that a “brigantine” and 
a “hermaphrodite brig” are pretty 
much the same, depending on the pe- 
riod and nationality. However, it 
was also generally accepted that a 
vessel in this group with yards on 
her mainmast could only be called 


a “brigantine,” and that is the rig 
hese described. 

Authentic sail-plans for this type 
are scarce, and the details of the ex- 
ample under discussion are not as 
complete as one might wish; never- 
theless what is given is useful. The 
data was collected by Wm. Brady, 
in 1848, while bo’s’n of the U.S.S. 
NORTH CAROLINA, and published 
in his book “The Kedge Anchor,” 
in 1847, The spar dimensions follow: 


MAST or SPAR YARD 

Extreme Extreme 

Length Diameter Head Length Diameter Arm 
| Serer 76’ 20” 8° 35’ 6” 8” 2° og” 
Main TOPMSM. ....s.c0ccecee 21" 6.3” Ase 24° 6” 5.5” le 40 
Main Topgallantmast ...... 14’ 6.2” 16’ 3” 3.2” 9” 
Main Royal Mast .......... 6’ 6” neat aralee 
Main Flag Pole ............ 5b 4” estate seas aan ies wae 
Seo. 55" 18.7” 9° 2" 45 10.1” 2° 9” 
POTS "TOOMBS ..ccccsccvees 32’ 6” 10.4” 5’ 6” 33’ 6” 7.7" 3 On 
Fore Topgallantmast ...... 18’ 3” 6.8” ae 22’ 4.5” 1’ 6" 
Fore Royal Mast .......... 12’ Rrotare 14° 9” 3” 9” 
POPS Bis FNS occccccccces 5 pinaik earee vs 
Bowsprit, outboard ........ 17’ 6” Jibboom, ditto 14 serene 
Flying Jibboom, ditto ..... 12’ Pole oes 3° 4” week 
SO See 30 8.5” 5’ Boom 50’ 11” 
| Cee 24’ 8” choc oe oer 
Lower Stuns’l Boom ...... 22’ 4.6” 11’ 2.6” 
(eee 22' 6 4.8” 13’ 9 3” 
Topeenant, Gitto ......ccces 16’ 9 3.6” 9 6 2” 


The dimensions of the vessel are 
not given, but she seems to have 
been about 100’ long on the deck. 
Brigantines were at that time classed 


Commander 
Lieutenants ... 


ee TR Ee Prt irre ee 
errr err re rere 
CARTE BO COMIMBNGEE onic 6 occinc sive sacccsns 


Steward 


Gunner’s Mates 
mter’s Mate 





CHABECOTTEBIOES oo oc cic ccccsseccneectoves 
QUATEETBUMMNETS 2... ccc cccccsccccccccccccece 
ea oor 
oS ee 
COPtRIR OF ATCOTHUATS ....ccccsccssccccvcccs 
Captain of Hold 


Armorer’s Mate ...... 
Surgeon’s Steward ... 
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sels in the U. S. Navy. They carried 
a complement of 79 officers and men, 
as follows: 

Pay Per Month 


(As provided by law.) 


9.00 ) for landsmen; 
$6.00-$8.00 for boys. 
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A brig had a crew of 80, since 
she had two tops, and hence two 
Captains of Tops. Our brigantine 
was supplied with four boats, a 
Launch 24’ x 6'16” x 3’, a First 
Cutter 22’ x 6’ x 2’6”, and two 
smaller Cutters 22’ x 5'6” x 2'1”. 
Her Anchors were a Sheet and two 
Bowers, each of 1400 lb.; a Stream 
Anchor of 500 Ib.; a 450 Ib. and a 
800 Ib. kedge; two boat anchors, 80 
and 40 Ib.; and two grapnels, 50 and 
20 lb.’ For Cables, she was issued 
for the Sheet Anchor 105 fms, of 
1%” chain; two chain cables of the 
same size 120 fms. each for the 
Bowers; stream cable, 120 fms. of 8” 
hemp; a 5” and a 6” hemp hawser; 
and two 4” manilla tow-lines. 


A brigantine was allowed two of 
each kind of sail, except fore trysail 
and storm staysail, of which only one 
each was supplied. Her foresail and 
topsail were of No. 3 canvas, fore 
topgallant sail No. 7, and royal No. 8. 
Mainsail was No. 2, topsail No. 6, 
and topgallant No. 8 canvas, Fore- 
topmast staysail was No. 3, jib No. 
6, and flying jib No. 8. Stunsails 
were all No. 8. The fore trysail was 
No. 8, and storm staysail No. 2, A 
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Canvas 

PO a cdvedandensddcceae 261 
OG PONS 5.65 cricccee 232 
Fore Topgallantsail ....... 96 
ON MEE deda de ecisewescas 42 
pi Peer 445 
Main To Di aahaecans vce 
Main Topgallantsail ....... 54-1/2 
cee 

aN Anhecewne a eaaneéeshenee «es 45 
a ———— a eoeu ae 

‘ore Storm Staysail ....... 61 
a we: ee 200 
Lower Stunsail ............ 149 
Topmast Stunsail ......... 
Topgallant Stunsail ....... 40 


? 
; 
5 
i 


ead t Hoist 
1/3 6-2/3 9 aued 
1/4 6-2/3 9-1/3 e 
4-1/2 7-1/3 
3-1/3 5 
8 9-1/2 8-1/2 
1/2 5 7-1/2 aaa 
1/3 3-2/3 5-1/2 tied 
aa 3-1/2 1-1/4 9-2/3 
ee5 3-3/4 10-2/3 11-1/3 
wea 2-1/2 6 7 
eae 3 5 6-1/4 
3-1/2 6 6 4-1/2 
4-1/2 9-1/2 eece 
2-1/3 4-1/4 12-1/4 ‘ 
1-3/4 3-1/4 1-1/2 





full suit of sails took 2135 running 
yards of canvas and 268 fms. of bolt- 
rope, as above. 

Brady gives a list covering more 
than 40 pages of the standing rig- 
ging, running rigging and blocks. 
The brigantine had 5 shrouds to her 
foremast and 3 to the mainmast, on 
each side, of 6” hemp. To the fore- 
topmast wert one breast backstay, 
54%”, and one standing backstay, 
6%". To the topgallant mast they 
were 2%” and 3%”, and to the royal 
mast a single backstay of 2%” stuff. 
To the main topmast was one back- 
stay on each side, 344” in circumfer- 
ence; to the topgallant mast, one, 





2%”; to the royalmast none. The 
fore-storm-staysail-stay was 6”; the 
forestay paired, 74%”; foretopmast 
stay paired, 54%” jib-stay 5”; flying 
jib-stay 3%” foretopgallantmast stay 
2%”; royal mast stay 2”. On the 
mainmast, the lower stay was 6%” 
(paired); main topmast stay, single, 
3”; and topgallantmast stay 2%”. 
With the help of the spar and sail 
dimensions one can visualize her rig, 
and make a pretty accurate model. 
Using the lines of a Baltimore Clipper 
brig of the period, one would have 
a miniature of a type used at that 
time as slaver, pirate ship, small war- 
vessel, or speedy trader. 





By ALBERT C. WAGNER 
Secretary 


HE Yard met at the home of Earl 

Grier, 1910 Newton &t., N. E., 
February 12. Sixteen present. A let- 
ter from a certain antique dealer 
asking us to act as agent to sell to 
the Government for him an alleged 
assortment ‘of old USF “Constitu- 
tion” chinaware was laughed off as 
not being in our line. Only $5000 if 
you want it. 

The banquet committee reported 
completed arrangements for an af- 
fair aboard the Sch “Constellation” 
February 15 (“Maine Day”). Ex- 
hibition reported progress, Mr. See- 
ley added to the committee to do the 
printing. Mr. Carl Stadler was 
elected to membership. He does steam 
and gas powered models. Honorary 
Life President Carlton spoke brief- 
ly paying tribute to Lincoln and to 
the first engagement between iron 
ships (Merrimac and Monitor) dur- 
ing his administration. Host and 
wife served us tasty buffet supper. 

Fourth Annual Banquet 


Aboard the Sch “Constellation” 
7:30 February 15 at the Harbor 
Master’s Wharf. Over twenty, in- 
cluding the ship’s company of four 
enjoyed this event and the entertain- 
ment following. The tables were 
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decorated with some of our models, 
navigation instruments and the old 
SMMC colors and pennant. Captain 
Loesche’s wife and the committe con- 
cocted the following menu. 


Grub List 

Spun Yarn & Deadeyes, Moby Dick 
Cocktail, Cape Horn Pea Soup, Hard- 
tack with Weevils, Broiled Sea Cow, 
Punk & Oleo, Greased Green Horn, 
Sargasso Seaweed, The Last Straw, 
Scraped Iceberg, Mug-up & Life- 
rings, Tarred Hemp, 

Put it in land faring English your- 
self—if you can. Captain Loesche 
told of many experiences of a forty- 
two year stretch on the Old Briny. 
Robert Royall, owner, gave the his- 
tory of the Schooner. She is now 








fitted up as an excursion boat for 
fifty-eight passengers and was the 
big thing at New Bedford last sum- 
mer. The “Constellation” is the larg- 
est sailing vessel ever to anchor here 
and she came the whole distance up 
the Potomac without pilot or tug a 
fact of which they are justly proud. 
Trimming the ballast to give a one 
foot drag has made her one of the 
best steering vessels afloat. The Yard 
went through the craft from stem 
to stern and deck to keel, missing 
nothing. The best to date but by no 
means the last banquet. One minute’s 
silent tribute was paid the “Maine.” 








25,000 CIRCULATION GURAN- 
TEED FOR APRIL. BE 
REPRESENTED IN 
THIS ISSUE. 




















CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
May to November 





Ship Studio 
C. G. DAVIS 
The studio specializes in built up ship models. Research 
and repair work. 


Ship model building and rigging taught to those desiring to learn 
the art. The use of studio equipment and materials furnished free. 


PINEBLUFF, N. C. 
November to May 
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Experience With a Buffalo Herd 
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HE Associated Press reporting 

from Fort Stockton, Tex., recorded 
a story not long ago as told by Judge 
W. O. Moore, now 80, who was a 
member of a surveying party trapped 
before the onrush of 50,000 crazed 
wild buffalo in the early days. 

Judge Moore, early-day surveyor 
on the staked plains and in later 
days an attorney at Fort Stockton, 
is probably the only living Texan 
who saw that spectacle. 

He recalls how he stood in a single 
file with other members of a survey- 
ing party while the buffaloes tore 
towards them across the vast plain, 
then miraculously split to pass the 
surveyors. Judge Moore said _ it 
seemed as if the surging mass of 
giant animals grazed his shoulders 
on either side as they passed. 

The surveying party was working 
in what is now Floyd County, be- 
tween the present towns of Floydada 
and Lubbock. 

“We had come some six or eight 
miles down the water course, when, 
as I was setting up my instrument, 
the flagman asked if I had not heard 
a peculiar sound. I stopped my work 
to listen and caught a throbbing 
sound such as I had heard two years 
before when about twenty miles from 
Niagara Falls, 

“For a moment we were at loss to 
account for it, but when we caught 
sight of dark objects showing up on 
the horizon, almost at once the cry 
went up—‘buffaloes.’ The wagon was 
too far away. So we prepared to 
face the stampede on our own ground. 

“We stood in single file facing the 
herd, with the transit set up in the 
middle of the file and the last man 
holding the reins of my saddle horse. 
With the only rifle in the party, natu- 
rally I was at the head of the line in 
order to split the passing animals by 
firing the gun. 

“We were not long in getting in 
shape for the rush, but we were bare- 
ly ready when the herd was on us 
with a swirl of dust and a thunder 
of hoofs. The front line was thickly 
packed shoulder to shoulder, and the 
eyes were cast back as if trying to 
see something behind. When I reak 


ized this attitude, I began firing the 
gun. It had no effect. 

“I came to believe we could not 
split them by sight, so I began to 
shoot rapidly, but without -effect un- 
til at a distance of about thirty feet, 
when I saw some of the animals in 
front begin to push to one side or 
the other to make an opening. 

“That opening must have been 
about twelve feet wide when the 
front line passed us, although it 
seemed to me that I could touch a 
buffalo on either side with the point 
of my gun. 

“Behind this dense line there was 
no regular formation, and the ani- 
mals came on in loose order, gradual- 
ly thinning out to the rear. During 
the terrific uproar of the passing mul- 
titude I had dimly made out sounds 
which might have come from the men 
or horse behind me, and when I 
turned I greatly feared to find that 
some calamity had befallen us. 


“But beyond a horse that was 
trembling, and a party of four men 
exceedingly dust laden and full of 
strange oaths, there was nothing to 
show that we had been in any danger.” 


“oor 


When Bathing Was a Crime 
oO 

Cleanly Anglo-Saxons on _ both 
sides of the Atlantic were shocked 
at the revelation, by an American 
plumber who returned from an Euro- 
pean tour, stating that though the 
Hohenzollern palace at Potsdam con- 
tains 600 rooms, there are only two 
bath rooms in it. And the plumber 
found, also in Germany, a castle of 
260 rooms which had no bath room 
at all. 

But there was a time when the 
Boston city fathers passed a by-law 
forbidding anyone to have a bath 
except by doctor’s orders, and this 
was not repealed till 1862. Again, 
just over 100 years ago, when the 
lord mayor of London asked for a 
shower bath to be installed at the 
Mansion house the request was re- 
fused, as “the need of same has not 
been heretofore complained of.”— 
London Answers. 
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Or It May Have Gone 


to a Collector 
o 
A report from Southwest City, Mo., 
says: “A buggy whip was sold here 
recently, the first sale recorded in 
ten years. H. C. Hammack, clerk, 
believed it was bought by a farmer 
who had ‘a couple of mean boys’ 
rather than a team of unruly horses.” 
“Go 


_ Traffic Plan of 1750 
a 


An interesting illustration of the 
progressive movements under way 
nearly 200 years ago to provide more 
efficient traffic conditions for the 
residents of New York City is pre- 
sented in a plan to improve traveling 
facilities to Philadelphia announced 
by Daniel O’Brien in The New York 
Weekly Post Boy in October, 1750. 

Mr. O’Brien states that in order 
to accommodate “gentlemen and ladies 
that have occasion to transport them- 
selves, goods, wares or merchandise 
from New York to Philadelphia” he 
is preparing to run a “stage boat” 
from Colonel Moore’s wharf in New 
York City. 

The boat, he explains, “will pro- 
ceed to the ferry at Amboy on Thurs- 
days where, on Friday morning, a 
stage wagon, well fitted, shall be 
ready to receive them and immedi- 
ately proceed to Borden’s Town 
where there is another stage boat 
ready to proceed directly to Phila- 
delphia. All people may depend on 
the best usage and all passengers and 
merchandise shall be transported at 
the same rates as are customary from 
New Brunswick to Trenton. As the 
passages by water are much shorter 
and easier performed than _ the 
Brunswick way and the roads gen- 
erally drier, it is hoped“this way will 
be found most deserving of encour- 
agement.”—New York Times. 

“CE” 


Show Boats a Century Ago 


-o 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Under the heading, “From the 


Times of 1834,” the London paper of 
that name runs each day quotations 
from its columns of 100 years before, 
at a time when single copies of the 
paper cost 14 cents, Recently it va- 
ried its usual practice by printing an 
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excerpt, not from its own century-° 


old matter, but from an item repro- 
duced on September 27, 1834, from an 
American publication, the Pennsyl- 
vanian: 


Theatricals Afloat: There are sev- 
eral companies of thespians perform- 
ing on the Mississippi in flatboats 
fitted up as theaters. They float from 
plantation to plantation and from 
town to town and go wherever there 
is a probability of success. When 
business is dull at one point, they 
have nothing to do but trip anchor 
and away. The aquatic theatricals on 
that river originated with the Chap- 
man family, who performed a few 
years since at the Wall Street Theater 
(Philadelphia) and it is said on the 
levee that they find the speculation 
very profitable. Miss Caroline Chap- 
man is the Fanny Kemble of the 
western waters and when she per- 
forms the manager is always sure of 
a good boat. 


Doubtless at that time the show 
boat was looked on as a feature of a 
primitive state of society that would 
disappear as the country gained popu- 
lation. Who would have believed then 
that, with various ups and downs, 
show-boating would persist for 100 
years and that the appeal to art of 
its unique life would remain unheeded 
until Edna Ferber used in fiction the 
material that was to be used over 
again in a play and in an opera? 


Possibly after good years and lean 
years, this tenacious institution, the 
American show boat, will still be 
alive a century from now and merit- 
ing description as a “very profitable 
speculation.” The Chapmans, to whom 
Edna owes much, started something 
if the origin is correctly attributed 
to them. 

“EY 


The Festive Board 
of Colonial Days 
o 


When the table groaned with good 
things, as for instance, on a feast 
day such as Thanksgiving, in the 
time of George Washington, it meant 
something besides a quick trip to the 
grocery store, or a hurried dash to 
the corner delicatessen. It meant 
that from one end of the colonies to 
the other households had been prepar- 
ing for the events for days and 
weeks. Eating and drinking were 
among the most keenly relished 
pastimes of the period. The work of 
planting, garnering, preserving, the 
United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission records, 
went on the year round. 


The products of the farms were 
somewhat limited in variety. Most 
luxuries were imported from foreign 
shores: sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, 
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and spices. Natural ingenuity had 
plenty of exercise in concocting palat- 
able dishes, and in devising ways and 
means of preserving perishable foods. 
That the tables were bounteously sup- 
plied in spite of all, is evidenced in 
more than one record which has come 
down through the decades. 

One Thanksgiving table in Phila- 
delphia, according to a writer of the 
times, had at one sitting, “Turkeys, 
duck, hams, chicken, beef, pig, tarts, 
creams, custards, jellies, fools, trifles, 
floating island, sweetmeats of twenty 
sorts, whipped sillibubs, fruits,. rais- 
ins, almonds, pears, and peaches, with 
the usual accompaniment of beer, 
porter, punch, and rum.” 

Since the earliest days in America, 
it had been necessary for housewives 
to experiment with new and strange 
foods, originating recipes, partly bor- 
rowed from the Indians, resulting in 
some of the dishes we have today. 
Pumpkins and squashes were native 
vegetables and grew wild. Indian 
corn, potatoes, and certain fruits 
were new to the colonists. They often 
made mistakes when encountering 
something new. In the early days in 
America they did not know what to 
do with coffee beans, and boiled them 
whole in water, eating the beans. 
Tea, for many years took precedence 
over coffee. 

Pumpkins, or pompions as they 
were named, became a staple article 
of diet until the early colonists felt 
they never wanted to see another. 
They liked, however, “injun bread” 
baked from yellow Indian corn meal, 
and they liked the succotash, a mix- 
ture made by the Indians from beans, 
peas, corn and pumpkins boiled to- 
gether, 

Potatoes, although native to Amer- 
ica, had been rare to New England- 
ers, and were probably the sweet va- 
riety, as they were in the south. As 
late as 1763, a farmer in New Eng- 
land boasted that he had raised eight 
bushels of potatoes in one crop, an 
enormous amount. It was thought 
that horses and cattle would die if 
they ate them, so they burned the sur- 
plus in the spring. 

Huckleberries or blueberries, black- 
berries, strawberries and grapes grew 
wild, but improved under cultivation. 
Orchards generously flowered and 
bore fruit. Pears and quince were 
plentiful. Apples, especially in New 
England, were a part of every meal. 
One encountered apple-slump, apple- 
crowdy, apple-tarts, mess-apple pies, 
puff apple pies. So it is easy to see 
that the New Englanders’ reputation 
for having apple pie in every menu 
was earned at an early date. Cider 
was free to tramp or traveller in 
every New England farm house. 


As there were no hermetically 
sealed jars, preserves, pickles, mar- 
malades, candied fruits and flowers, 
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were made so rich, that they could 
not spoil, and were kept in a stone 
crock, its top tied down with cloth 
or paper. In cooking meats, great 
amounts of spices were used, even 
perfumes, perhaps with good reason, 
as there was no such thing as ice for 
preservation, the coolest places being 
the cellar, the spring-house or the 
bottom of the well. 

The colonists potted fish and game, 
and salted fish and meat in strong 
brine. November was the busiest 
months of the year, as it was “kill- 
ing time.” Oxen, cows, swine, which 
had been fattened for slaughter, met 
their fate in the dawn of early morn- 
ing, so that the meat would be hard- 
ened ready for the pickle. Sausages 
were made, some slight variation in 
the recipes in the different localities 
being in evidence as were rolliches, 
head-cheese and pickled pigs’ feet. 
They fried out lard and made tallow. 

Many families secured sweetening 
from maple sugar and honey, al- 
though housewives of elegance always 
had some loaf sugar on hand for com- 
pany. This was purchased in a large 
cone, covered with blue paper, which 
incidentally was carefully kept, and 
soaked for the indigo which was used 
as dye. The ladies of the house us- 
ually performed the task of cutting 
the sugar for the day, a ceremony 
involving in some homes, a parade of 
silver salvers, specially made scis- 
sors, all laid out on the polished surf- 
ace of the dining-room table with 
much fluttering about of busy fem- 
ininity over this important and deli- 
cate task. 

So we see that while the people of 
Washington’s time did not have the 
fancy foods -which are used today, 
they always had more than enough 
to take care of their appetite. 

“Gor 


Miscellanea 
oO 


The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
has employed Eugene L. Pollock, 
Director of the National Stamp Ex- 
hibition, to edit their stamp column, 
called the Stamp Album which ap- 
peared for the first time on March 38. 

“GE 


Benjamin F, Speer, 89 years old, 
who was one of the four guards who 
stood by the body of Lincoln as it 
lay in state at Chicago, died at his 
home in Indianaola, Ia., recently. 

“eer 


To the newsstand newcomers we 
list the name of O. C. Schroeder, 212 
East Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

bat hd 


Q.—What museum has a large col- 
lection of pipes?—W. B. S. 

A.—The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City, has the. 
largest pipe collection. 
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The Bardstown Cathedral 
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By ORBRA E. KING 


QO’ E of the most unique museums 
of art in America is the old St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral at Bardstown, 
Kentucky. Yet it is not primarily a 
museum at all but a church. It is 
unique in that it is the first cathedral 
built west of the mountains, and in 
that it became a repository of price- 
less art under the patronage of a 
French King, Louis Phillipe. 

Bardstown, Kentucky, is an historic 
old town, having been incorporated 
by the Virginia Legislature in 1778. 
In 1808 the Episcopal See of Bards- 
town was established and the Rev. 
Father Joseph Flaget appointed first 
bishop. The foundations of the cathe- 
dral were lain in 1816, and through 
the generosity of many patrons it 
was completed in 1819. The church 
is a beautiful brick building in the 
Corinthian style by John Rogers, the 
noted Baltimore architect. 

Interest attaches to the church be- 
cause of the fact that many of the 
furnishings were presented to it by 
Louis Phillips. The friendship be- 
tween Bishop Flaget and the young 
Prince began while the latter was a 
fugitive in America during the 
French Revolution. Louis Phillipe, 
eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, 
was born in 1778. With the coming 
of the Revolution the Duke and his 
son espoused the popular cause and 
Louis took the title of “Egalite” 
meaning equality. But when popular 
frenzy brought on the Reign of Ter- 
ror the young prince was forced to 
flee the country. Then began a long 
period of wandering which was to 
last for many years until after the 
downfall of Napoleon. It was during 
this exile that Louis Phillipe visited 
in America. Bishop Flaget first met 
‘Louis in Cuba and helped the impov- 
erished young man with a purse. 
Later Louis, in his journey through 
the United States, visited the Bishop 
at Bardstown. The Bishop’s acts of 
kindness were later remembered by 
Louis Phillipe when he became King 
of France, and he sent many favors 


to the struggling young cathedral in 


rthe wilderness. 


Not all of the paintings and works 
of art in the cathedral are credited 
to the King. Among those that were 
given by him and included in the 
Royal gift are the bell, the golden 
candlesticks, the golden Tabernacle 
(bearing the royal monogram), a 
number of the best paintings and the 
rich suit of vestments, which is said 
to have been the handwork of the 
Queen and her maids. The needle- 
work represents the kings of Israel. 

Even if Louis Phillipe had never 
seen Bardstown this cathedral would 
still be worth a visit for it is one of 
the most beautiful places of worship 
in America. The treasures of art 
are almost priceless. For “The Cruci- 
fixion’”’ by Van Gree an offer of $700,- 
000 was turned down. Besides the 
above a few of the other original 


paintings include “The Winged St. 
Mark,” “St. John The Baptist,” and 
“St. Peter in Chains” all by Van 
Dyck. “The Slaying of St, Bartholo- 
mew” by Reubens, “The Annunica- 
tion” and the “Descent of The Holy 
Ghost” by Van Eyck. One beautiful 
painting “The Immaculate Concep- 
tion” is the work of Jacob Hast, a 
young artist of the Munich school, 
born in Bavaria in 1830 and died in 
Bardstown in 1854. Other artists 
represented include Reubens, Murillo 
and others. Thousands of people visit 
the cathedral every year to be in- 
spired by the beautiful works of the 
Immortals. 

Other places of interest around 
Bardstown include “The Old Ken- 
tucky Home” where Stephen Collins 
Foster wrote the song by that name, 
and the monument of John Fitch, the 
true inventor of the steamboat, Any 
time you are down in Old Kentucky 
don’t fail to pay a visit to these 
shrines. 


The Billy the Kid Museum 
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By GORDON DEWOLFE 


VERY one is familiar with the 

name of Billy the Kid. He was 
the object of many man hunts until 
he fell before the gun of Pat Garrett 
in 1881; the most colorful figure of 
the Old West. 

In the town of Old Mesilla, New 
Mexico, there is a museum containing 
reminders of his colorful and dra- 
matic life. The relics comprise the 
most varied and interesting of West- 
ern, Spanish and Indian collections 
in the country. 

The setting of this museum is wor- 
thy of mention. Old Mesilla is the 
scene of the consummation of the 
Gadsden Purchase and the outlines of 
this old adobe town are but little 
changed since that historic event oc- 
curred in 1854. 

The Billy the Kid Museum is owned 
and operated by Senor George Griggs, 
one time acting governor of Lower 
California, compiler of historical and 
mining data for the Mexican govern- 
ment and historian of the Mesilla 


Valley of New Mexico. Senor Griggs 
imparts to his museum as much 
charm and color as are contained in 
the museum itself. Quaint, vivid of 
description, speaking Danish and 
Spanish as well as English his stories 
of his treasures are a delight and his 
willingness to allow his curios to be 
handled doubles the pleasure of a 
visit to his museum. 

Occupying three rooms ef a neutral 
colored adobe building the exhibits 
contain in addition to the personal 
trappings of Billy the Kid, hundreds 
of items historically connected with 
the Southwest and its early settlers, 
both English and Spanish, many and 
varied articles from ancient Mexico 
and the Spanish ports on the Gulf 
Coast, religious devices used in the 
early missions and a collection of 
Pueblo and Apache war and house- 
hold implements 

Any lover of the unusual, visiting 
the Southwest, should see this inter- 
esting spot. Comparatively unknown 
and but little visited it has an atmos- 
phere quite different from the more 
commercial institutions of its kind. 
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Pony Express Museum 
Moving 
to New Quarters 
(2) 


Pasadena.—W. Parker Lyon is 
moving his famous Pony Express 
Museum from Pasadena to a new lo- 
cation in a suburb. His museum, of 
course, contains the largest collection 
of Pony Express items in existence. 
There are those so valuable they are 
kept in safes and not on general dis- 
play. The museum proper contains 
many features that the visitor picks 
out as the dominating ones in their 
class, Notable is the collection of 
cooking utensils used by the pioneers. 
Another is his collection of jail locks 
gathered from famous prisons of the 
West. His collection of western min- 
ing town pictures is probably not ex- 
ceeded anywhere. He has picked up 
enough famous stage coaches to form 
a regular collection of that item. Of 
course, the museum covers exactly 
what its name implies—the life and 
history of the Pony Express stage. 


Interspersed everywhere is a lot of 
fun. His collection of ladies’ head- 
gear of past decades always gets a 
laugh, not to mention his famous 
collection of over 500 old-fashioned 
bed chambers, some quite elaborate. 
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This new bullding will house the Pony Express Museum. 


He has Indian relics actually piled 
up—good authentic ones, and so many 
duplicates that I couldn’t help think 
how hundreds of collectors would like 
to get in there and trade back and 
forth. I never saw a museum put In- 
dian scalps on display, probably be- 
cause of the somewhat morbid na- 
ture of them, but the advantage of a 
privately-owned museum is that the 
owner can show what he wants and 
Mr. Lyon puts his scalps right out on 
display. 

Gun collectors will be interested in 
his shotgun with a barrel twelve feet 


long, and his frontier pistol collection 
in general. Before sufficient govern- 
ment coinage reached the coast the 
natives used their newly-mined gold 
for money and all merchants in those 
days had scales to weigh both ore and 
bullion. Lyon has gathered together 
interesting specimens of these his- 
torical scales. An item new to me 
that I discovered in his place was a 
collection of governors’ proclamations 
at the time of the death of Lincoln. 
All governors at that time issued offi- 
cial proclamations and a collection of 
them makes a mighty interesting 
Lincoln item. 
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OTABLE scientific advances in 

the face of seriously curtailed 
income were reported to the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, at their recent annual meeting, 
by Dr. Charles G. Abbot, the Secre- 
tary. 

While it has been necessary to cur- 
tail seriously the Institution’s re- 
searches, explorations, and publica- 
tions, Dr. Abbot reported, the year 
has been exceptionally fruitful. 

“Very significant progress,” he re- 
ported, “is believed to have been 
made in the study of the dependence 
of weather upon variations in the 
sun’s heat. Indeed, the indications 
already furnished by many test fore- 
casts seem almost to verify the hope 
that Secretary Langley voiced forty 
years ago, that ‘study of the sun will 
yield means of forecasting weather 
for seasons and even years in ad- 
vance.’ 

“In the Division of Radiation and 
Organisms,” Dr. Abbot continued, 
“very accurate data have been ob- 
tained showing the influence of wave 


lengths of radiation upon the obsorp- 
tion of carbon dioxide by wheat plants 
and upon the bending of plants to- 
ward the light. Interesting results 
have also been gained on the growing 
of wheat to maturity in air contain- 
ing enhanced amounts of carbon 
dioxide.” 

Notable archaeological progress 
was made by C.W.A. projects in 
charge of members of the Institu- 
tion’s staff, Dr. Abbot reported. 
Otherwise field work was reduced to 
a minimum, owing to lack of funds. 

Dr. Abbot announced one bequest, 
amounting to more than $58,000, 
from William Herbert Rollins, of 
Boston, to establish a fund “for ex- 
ploration beyond the boundary of 
knowledge.” 

New specimens to the number of 
340,780 were added to the collections 
of the National Museum. These in- 
cluded valuable anthropological ma- 
terials from Africa, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Australia, Alaska, and var- 
ious regions of the United States; 
large collections of mammals, birds, 


and other forms of life from China 
and Siam; unusually large collec- 
tions of insects, one alone number- 
ing 69,000 specimens; and many im- 
portant plant specimens from North 
and South America, Hawaii, Poland, 
and French Indo-China. 

Among the large number of rocks, 
gems, meteorites, and fossils obtain- 
ed, special mention was given by Dr. 
Abbot to the collection of 25,000 
rocks assembled by the late Dr. Hen- 
ry S. Washington, one of the world’s 
leading petrologists, and to the Tel- 
lef Dahll collection of minerals from 
Norway. An important addition to 
the Arts and Industries collection was 
the airplane in which Galbraith P. 
Rodgers completed the first flight 
across the United States in 1911. To 
the historical collections Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover added a costume worn 
by her at the White House. 

The collections of the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art were increased during the 
year by specimens of Arabic book- 
binding, Chinese bronzes, Chinese and 
Persian ceramics, Arabic glass, Chi- 
nese gold work, an Armenian manu- 
script, and Chinese, Byzantine, In- 
dian, and Persian paintings. 

Dr. Abbot stressed the need of the 
National Zoological Park, with more 
than 2,000 valuable animals, for more 
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adequate buildings. 
Work has continued during the 
year, he reported, on intensive study 
of the biological specimens obtained 
by the Johnson-Smithsonian Deep- 
Sea Expedition to the Puerto Rican 
Deep last year, and 15 papers des- 
cribing new forms have been pub- 
lished. The year marked the con- 
clusion of the research of Dr. C. U. 
Clark in European archives for ma- 
terial concerning the early history 
and exploration of America. Some 
very valuable manuscripts were 
brought to light, which would be 
published if funds were available. 


“Gor 


Famous Inn to be Razed 
‘eo 


Following the story in our Febru- 
ary issue about the setting of the 
famous American poem, “The Face 
on the Bar Room Floor,’ by John 
Henry Titus, Robert R. Amsden of 
Jefferson, Ohio,sends sad news of the 
fate which is contemplated for the 
famous old inn. 

This inn, it will be recalled, was 
the gathering place of distinguished 
visitors of an earlier era. It is now 
to be razed to make way for a mod- 
ern oil station unless plans go awry. 

This two-story, 24 room frame struc- 
ture was built in 1820 by the first 
sheriff of that county, Quintus F. At- 
kins who came from Connecticut to 
the Western Reserve as missionary to 
the Indians. 

History records that in the strife- 
shadowed Civil War period, Jefferson 
Inn was known as Staton Annon 
Mundi on the “Underground Rail- 
way,” the ingenious and mysterious 
system by which northern abolition- 
ists assisted Negro slaves northward 
to Canada and freedom. 

History has it that many a “white 
rabbit,” as runaway slaves were 
called, cowered in the attic while the 
southern slave hunters dined and 
wined in the quarters below. 

From Jefferson they were guided 
to Ashtabula and other points, where 
they boarded boats to cross Lake 
Erie. 

In the old horse-and-buggy days, 
Jefferson Inn was one of the county’s 
chief centers of social activities, gay 
young couples riding through bright 
June night or wintry blizzard to 
dance and eat oyster suppers there. 

Older residents recall the jolly 
dancing parties in Jefferson, Inn, 
which often lasted ‘way past mid- 
night and caused many a guest to 
reach home in time to start right in 
on the chores. 

Another resident recalls that as a 
very young girl she saw Jefferson 
Davis, president of the Confederate 
states, burned in effigy on Jefferson 
Inn’s front lawn. 
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HE Bulletin of the Fort Ticon- 

deroga, New York, Museum, pub- 
lished twice a year—July and Jan- 
uary, contains much valuable mate- 
rial copied from old manscripts 
among new items and other record- 
ings of the museum’s activities in the 
course of a half year. 

The publication released in Janu- 
ary is at hand. We note with inter- 
est that “attendance at the Fort dur- 
ing the past season was much better 
than in 1938. People are evidently 
tired of being poor, and are begin- 
ning to move around. 

Among the distinguished visitors 
recorded are the names of Comte 
Jean de Montcalm and Comte Em- 
manuel de Levis Mirepoix, descend- 
ants respectively of the Marquis de 
Montcalm and the Duc de Levis, who 
served under Montcalm in 1758, the 
first representatives of their families 
to visit Ticonderoga for 176 years. 

It is also related that a New Eng- 
land conscience is a serious thing. It 
seems that there were two little can- 
non on either side of the Black Watch 
Memorial, weighing about 150 pounds 
apiece, that were not mailed down. 
One of them was “lifted” about three 
years ago. A visitor to the Fort, 
who wished to be anonymous, stated 
that he knew who had stolen it, and 
would suggest its return. It is now 
back in place. 

Inasmuch as this is an historic re- 
gion the museum benefits by many 
local relic hunting expeditions. Among 
the many relics dug up on the place 
this past season, a French tomahawk, 
or camp axe, in almost perfect con- 
dition, found in the blue clay on the 
Lake front is recorded. These axes 
were carried by all soldiers, Couriers 
de bois, Rangers and Indians during 
the French and Indian and Revolu- 
tionary Wars. The museum now has 
two hundred of these in its collection. 

This museum has a creditable col- 
lection of uniforms of Revolutionary 
times. It is therefore in order to re- 
cord the addition of a uniform, the 
very rare Light Infantry blue and 
white coat, buff waistcoat and buff 
breeches, a style which was worn only 
about ten years after the Revolution. 
It is said to be an ugly coat, the tails 
below the knee, and the waist dropped 
about three inches lower than the 
Continental. It is the garment of 
the transition period from the “shad- 
belly,” rounded coat of the Revolu- 
tion, to the full “swallow-tail” of 
1812. 


Dyche Museum Rebuilds 


Interior 
oo 

According to a recent release of 
The Museum News, the Dyche Muse- 
um of Natural History, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, has rebuilt the 
entire inside of its building. As orig- 
inally built in 1901 the interior was 
of wood. 

As originally built about thirty 
years ago the interior was of wood. 
This has been torn out and replaced 
with steel frameworl: and reinforced 
concrete floors and stairways. The 
outside walls, which are of stone, have 
not been altered. The cost of the new 
installations was $35,000, of which 
$10,000 came from PWA funds and 
$25,000 from a State appropriation. 
The museum has asked for an addi- 
tional State appropriation of $46,000 
for furnishing the interior, installing 
exhibits, etc. At present the collec- 
tion is packed and stored in various 
buildings on the campus. 

The museum building is 70 by 120 
feet, with an extension at the rear 
50 by 66 feet; it is four and one-half 
stories in height. According to the 
new interior plans the ground floor 
will provide space for exhibition of 
vertebrae paleontology material, lec- 
ture room, work shop, storage room, 
photographic exposure room, dark 
room, and fireproof vault; the second 
floor, for a panoramic display of the 
larger North American mammals and 
the office of director H. H. Lane; the 
third floor, for the display of birds; 
a mezzanine between the second and 
third floors, for exhibits of archae- 
ology; and the top floor, for a large 
shop for taxidermy, osteological prep- 
arations, etc., a curator’s office, re- 
search rooms for graduate students, 
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and storage for herpetological mate- 
rial (25,000 specimens), prepared 
skeletons (20,000), and bird and 
mammal skins (20-25,000). Rest 
rooms and locker rooms are provided 
on several floors. The exhibits are to 
be lighted with electricity, but offices 
and work rooms, etc., will have natur- 
al light. The plenum system of heat- 
ing and ventilation is to be installed. 
Plans were drawn by the State archi- 
tect. Two PWA artists worked last 
year on murals and backgrounds; 
and two artists paid by a friend of 
the museum are making paleontology 


dioramas. 
“eor 


To Teach Modelling 


of Miniature Groups 
2) 


The Saint Paul, Minn., Institute of 
General and Applied Science, work- 
ing in conjunction with the SERA 
is starting a course in the modelling 
and painting of miniature groups. 
The course is limited to twelve grad- 
uate art students. They will con- 
struct, as a part of their course, four 
new groups for permanent exhibition 
in the hall of primitive man. The 
course meets two days per week at 
the museum, from 9 to 12. 

“eEr 


Loans Collection 
a 
D. R. Shepherd has loaned his col- 
lection of pistols and Indians relics 
to the Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Museum. 
“oor 


Museum to Trade Collections 
ra 


Stone tools, some of them 200,000 
years old, are to be sent by Field 
Museum, Chicago, to the permanent 
collection of the Palace of the Science 
of Man at the California Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, in San Diego, 
Cal., it was recently announced. In 
exchange, the Field Museum will get 
a valuable collection of California In- 
dian stone implements. 

“GE 


Armory Is Made Into Museum 
o 


Dresden.—The former armory of 
the Counts of Saxony at Dresden has 
been transformed into a museum 
where valuable gloves and footware 
of’ bygone centuries are preserved in 
glass cabinets. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLECTORS’ CLUBS 
SPECIAL RATE FOR COLLECTORS’ CLUB 
(12 MONTHS’ LISTING FOR $5.00.) 





THE MID-WESTERN ANTIQUE 
ASSOCIATION 


FIRST FISCAL YEAR 


Represents the minor arts of China and 
Pottery, Furniture, — Metals, and 


Ee. JOSEPH BUCKLES, President 
—E. RICH SPICER, Corres. Secretary 
852 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


RAILWAY AND LOCOMOTIVE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Inc. 
Organized in 1921 for the purpose of 
preserving and disseminating 
railway history. 

CHARLES E. FISHER, President 
WARREN JACOBS, Secretary 
Baker Library, Harvard Business School 
Boston, Massachusetts 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ARMS 
COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President—Dr. Roy S. Horton 
315 W. Third St., Santa Ana, Callfornia 


Secretary—E. C. BAYER 
$22 South Bright St., Whittier, Canteens 





OMAHA COIN CLUB 
Established 1934 
Meets First Friday Month — City Hall 
Welcomes Visitors—Membership $1. 0 Yr. 
N. T. THORSON, President 
306 So. 19 St., Omaha, Nebr. 
A. J. PILMAIER, Secretary 


2108 So. 35 Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 
f63p 
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Texas Memorial Museum 
Q 


The American Legion of Texas is 
sponsoring the founding of a museum 
on the campus of the University of 
Texas for the promulgation of Texas 
history and natural history of the 
state. Commemorative coins have 
been issued (50 cents denomination) 
which are being sold at a dollar each 
to help raise funds for the project. 
The coins also record history for in 
their designs, are to be found the six 
flags under which Texas developed, 
the Lone Star of the State, the 
Alamo and the faces of Stephen F. 
Austin and Gen. Sam Houston. 


The project has had the approval 
of the Texas Centennial Commission, 
which in the measures it presented 
to the recent special session of the 
Legislature, made financial provision 
for aiding the Legion in this cause. 
It is thought that the Legislature 
might cooperate by making a State 
appropriation. 
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Kedzie, Chicago, Ill. my3042 
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OFF THE NEWSSTAND 


Conducted by ROBERT L. GILBERT 
20 Coleman Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Origin of the Satevepost 
o 


Y first article in this series rela- 

tive to the beginning of the mag- 
azine in America has brought the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from Mr. 
Lawrence Bond Romaine of Middle- 
boro, Massachusetts, about the Sat- 
urday Evening Post: 

“Your article in HOBBIES was very 
interesting. It brought out a ques- 
tion I am curious to ask. When did 
the Gazette become the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and how can Curtis claim 
that his magazine was founded in 
1728? Every Saturday Post contra- 
dicts your remarks about the first 
magazine in America.” 


Mr. Fred W. Faxon of Boston, 
writing in the “Library Journal” of 
December 1 has the following to say 
about the Satevepost: 


“One of the interesting Phila- 
delphia papers was the ‘Universal In- 
structor In All The Arts and Sciences 
and Pennsylvania Gazette’ (1728). 
This was published by Sam Keimer, 
but it was bought by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1729 and the name short- 
ened to ‘Pennsylvania Gazette.’ 
Franklin sold it in 1765 and it was 
not until 1821 that it changed its 
name to the ‘Saturday Evening Post.’ 
Yet each issue of that popular week- 
ly carries the legend ‘Founded A. D. 
1728 by Benjamin Franklin’.” 


From various accounts of the first 
newspapers and magazines in Amer- 
ica it is established that the “Penn- 
sylvania Gazette” which, as shown 
above, became the “Saturday Evening 
Post” was entirely different from 
Benjamin Franklin’s magazine “The 
General Magazine” which he pub- 
lished for six months during 1741. 


Anent the same subject which is 
extremely interesting to collectors of 
old magazines and newspapers be- 
cause the “Saturday Evening Post” 
is supposed to be the oldest continu- 
ously published magazine in Amer- 
ica, the following comment by Pro- 
fessor William A. Dill of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of the University 
of Kansas in his “First Century of 
American Newspapers” is timely: 

“As to the disposition of Sam 
Keimer’s ‘Universal Instructor In All 
The Art And Sciences And Pennsyl- 


vania Gazette’ Hudson says: ‘Skipped 


a few issues in 1804 and sold Novem- 
ber 3, 1845 to North America.’ North: 
‘Suspended, 1824.’ Lee: ‘Suspended, 
October 11, 1815, and plant disposed 
of to Philadelphia printers’. John 
Clye Oswald, editor of the “American 
Printer” (January 20, 1924): ‘Sus- 
pended September 10, 1777 to Janu- 
ary 5, 1779, (British occupation) and 
sold in 1821 to Samuel Atkinson and 
Charles Alexander, who changed the 
policy, dress, subscription price and 
name to “Saturday Evening Post.” 
C. says became ‘Saturday Evening 
Post’ in 1821. Note: Not in North’s 
list of Half Century Newspapers of 
1880.” 

From the disagreement of authori- 
ties on the evolution of the Saturday 
Evening Post it would seem that the 
Poet’s interpretation might be as ac- 
ceptable as any other. 


“EY 


New Hampshire Gazette 
a 


Mrs. B. G. Hunter of Des Moines, 
Iowa, writes as follows: “Your article 
in the November issue of HOBBIES 
and your column ‘Off the Newsstand’ 
in the January number are very in- 
teresting to me since I have always 
liked to read the history contained 
in old newspapers. For that reason 
I have acquired a small collection of 
my own. Like some of your other 
correspondents I would like to get 
some idea of value. Can you give me 
any information concerning “The 
New Hampshire Gazette, Number 1? 
It is a weekly Gazette published 
Thursday October 7, 1765 and seems 
to be the beginning of printing in 
the Province of New Hampshire. I 
also have ‘The Boston Gazette’ for 
December 8, 1794, which is interest- 
ing because it contains an Indian 
Chronicle. . . . Again referring to 
Professor Dill’s ‘First Century of 
American Newspapers’ which is a 
graphic list of periodicals from 1690 
to 17/0 we find that the ‘New Hamp- 
shire Gazette’ was published in 
Portsmouth by Daniel Fowle. It be- 
came the ‘New Hampshire Graphic 
and Historical Chronicle in 1763. On 
November 19, 1776 it became the 
‘Freeman’s Journal’ or ‘New Hamp- 
shire Gazette’ or ‘State Journal and 
General Advertiser.’ In 1861 it be- 
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came the weekly issue of the ‘Daily 
Chronicle. - 

“N. W. Ayer’s 1935 list of period- 
icals shows it as the Thursday issue 
of the ‘Portsmouth Daily Herald,’ 
with a circulation of 500. 

Miss Ieline I. Borland of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, sends me a list 
of middle nineteenth century maga- 
zines with the following letter: 

“I am enjoying your ‘Off the News 
Stand’ in Hoppirs. When my maga- 
zine comes, I have always turned first 
to ‘Mostly About Books’ and now the 
‘News Stand’ will come in for a close 
second. * * * My mother took Harp- 
er’s from the first until within a short 
time of her death in 1912. During 
the Civil War she took many to the 
hospitals. We sent others to Car- 
negie Library, including the Trilby 
numbers, but kept the first as they 
were bound.” 

“Ger 
Prices 
oo 

Prices asked for some of the mag- 

azines offered for sale are as follows: 


Today, October 28, 19388 ............ $.25 
Tomorrow, April 1934 ................ .30 
Magazine World, October 1925  .40 
The Aquarium, May 1982 ........ .30 
The Southern Philatelist, 
November -1924  .......0..:0:-.-.<..<. 40 


The Yale Courant, (Vol. 1, No. 
1-No. 30), November 25, 1865. 7.50 
“G6" 


CCC Publications 
o 
The advent of the NRA with its 
multitudinal lesser alphabetical com- 
ponents has given rise to quite a 


-number of new publications. Fore- 


most is the group of papers being 
published by CCC camps. A couple 
of months ago I got on the trail of 
one being published by the 175th Co. 
CCC at Thomaston, Conn. In a few 
days there came a letter from Donald 
B. Eddy, educational adviser at the 
camp, and accompanying it was a 
list of CCC papers, with the names 
of respective editors, company and 
address—some 23 in number—which 
had come to Mr. Eddy’s attention. 

Included in the group was Happy 
Days, published in Washington, D. C., 
the official national newspaper of the 
CCC, a copy of which I secured from 
Washington. Mr. Eddy who is a col- 
lector of old books, particularly 
French classics, mentioned the fact 
that the New York Public Library 
and the University of Illinois Library 
were “attempting to maintain com- 
plete files of this interesting outburst 
of amateur journalism.” 

Any reader interested in obtaining 
CCC newspapers for a collection may 
write me for the list furnished by 
Mr. Eddy, or write to Mr. Eddy di- 
rect. Being a collector himself, I be- 
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lieve he will be glad to furnish it. In 
fact, I knew he will for in his letter 
to me he wrote that he hoped the in- 
formation he gave me would be of 
“assistance to you in riding your hob- 
by. As one collector to another, I am 
always at your service.” 
“Go” 
‘Complete the File 
; or 


(A Letter) 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Shall caption this “Complete the 
File.’ The following personal ram- 
blings of a magazine collector, I am 
sure, will be pardoned by all true 
hobbysts. The writer was a sub- 
scriber to that estimable publication, 
“The Collector’s Journal,” published 
by James Madison, at the time it was 
taken over by HOBBIES, so you can 
easily see his leanings are toward 
those two columns, “Off the News- 
stand” and “Mostly About Books.” 
Was particularly glad to see the for- 
mer column inaugurated in HOBBIES 
recently and have read with a great 
deal of interest the article “Volume 
One—Number One” in the November 
issue and also the article by Mr. Bux- 
baum, “Old Magazines” in a later 
one. 

My hobby of collecting magazines 
(and incidentally, am always trying 
not only to obtain Vol. 1, No. 1 but 
a complete file as well) started back 
about 1928. About that time I be- 
came a subscriber to that favorite of 
all collectable magazines — The Na- 
tional Geographic. Also about this 
same period a book bindery obtained 
my address and in their prospectus of 
binding material casually mentioned 
that a complete file of National Geo- 
graphics was appraised at that time 
for the sum of $2500 or thereabouts. 
This was for unbound issues in good 
condition with original covers. Would 
it ever be possible to obtain a com- 
plete file? My hopes sank when upon 
investigation I found Volume one was 
dated way back in 1888. At the same 
time finding that these old issues 
were quoted at plenty of dollars. 

However, a start was made and 
today I have a file complete from 
1908 to the present date also quite 
a number scattering issues from 1895 
to 1908. All my Geographics are 
perfect, with all supplements and 
maps. In searching the many sources 
plenty of defective magazines were 
found especially with maps or other 
supplements missing. My continual 
aim is to obtain only those that are 
perfect. Will my file ever be com- 
pleted? I do not ever intend to give 
up the ship. 

This National Geographic stuff 
started me off in the magazine collect- 
ing field and all along, at the same 
time while obtaining these, have 
seized onto quite a few of the new 
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ones that have made their bow since 
1928. 

So today a complete file of that 
true exponent of our great industrial 
age “Fortune” is in my possession to- 
gether with many duplicate copies of 
the earlier numbers. Another is 
“Esquire” that started in December 
1938. Besides these, two others that 
may be worth mentioning are “The 
American Spectator” and “Real 
America.” Have also several others 
not so generally known. 


Have several years run of other 
magazines not starting with volume 
one. Among these are included The 
Literary Digest (15 bound volumes) 
years 1894 to 1903 almost complete; 
Harpers for the year 1894 (bound) 
which contains Du Maurier’s “Tril- 
by”; about five years complete run of 
Readers Digest and Time, the news 
magazine. Also eight or ten years 
run of The New Age (Masonic pub- 
lication) and various others. 

During my many ramifications in 
magazine collecting, have branched 
off into many allied and other fields; 
so that now I have first editions, both 
historical and fiction; many old news- 
papers dating as far back as 1794 
also the beginnings of a nice coin and 
stamp collection. Invariably when 
starting on the trail of an elusive old 
Geographic, some one had beat me to 
it but my correspondent had an old 
interesting newspaper, book, coin or 
something. Wouldn’t I be interested 
in it? Resistance on my part was 
useless. In other words becoming a 
subscriber to one magazine in any 
case started something. 

The writer sincerely believes the 
magazine collecting field is just be- 
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ginning to open and many newcomers 
in the magazines that started in the 
last five or six years have gotten off 
with a bang. And remember too, 
there were not so many issues printed 
of the first few months of their ex- 
istence. In our complex competitive 
age, what publisher knew that his 
very own was going to “click.” We 
will mention two whose first issues 
were limited in number, namely For- 
tune and Esquire. There are numer- 
ous others, some obscure, that may 
rise higher up over the horizon and 
easily outshine my two guesses above. 


It would seem that some of the 
aeronautical publications starting five, 
ten or fifteen years ago would be good 
collectable items and also the Surgery 
Journals, Chemical Engineering, Min- 
ing and others of a scientific nature. 
These are truly recording the amaz- 
ing progress of this marvelous age. 
The only drawback is that they do 
not have the universal appeal that 
magazines in the field of general lit- 
erature have. 


My musings so far convey the idea 
and stresses the point of the profit 
side of collecting. Naturally all wish 
to collect something that is not worth- 
less. However the true joy- comes in 
acquiring that which is hard to ob- 
tain, 


When I obtain a complete file (if 
I ever do) of The National Geo- 
graphic which has a universal appeal 
and brings the whole world to your 
door and unfolds it before your eyes 
—I will not stop but intend to start 
on another, equally elusive and in- 
teresting. 

—W. E. Robins. 











| Announcing! 


Pacific Coast. 








FIRST ANNUAL SAN FRANCISCO 


HOBBY SHOW 


to be held at the 


WORLD FAMOUS 
SUTRO MUSEUM 


Nine Days—April 27 to May 5 inclusive 


An event of great interest to Collectors 
and Dealers who desire to exhibit on the 


SPACE: 10’x10’, $25.00 including full booth equipment—back wall, 
partitions, lights, sign and tables. 


For information address all communications to— 
Managing Director 
San Francisco Hobby Show Association 
1000 Point Lobos Avenue, San Francisco, California 
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Contents Only Interest 


This Collector 
oO 
By VERNE P. Kaus 
o 
Many thousands of people collect 
match boxes and folders, and so does 
Harry C. Ziegert, chemistry teacher 
at the Fond du Lac, Wis., High 
School, but to him the box is only 
incidental. He cares nothing about 
it unless the original contents are 
within, and the box is valued only for 
what it may tell about the matches. 


In his collection of matches from 
many lands, Mr. Ziegert has some 
specimens which antedate the use of 
boxes as container. Some of the earli- 
est matches, meaning true friction 
matches, were only partially split in 
the block, and the blocks, from which 
a match could be pulled when needed, 
were sold in bulk or wrapped in 
paper. While it is believed that none 
of these have been made for a half- 
century or more, Mr. Ziegert proudly 
displays a small supply. 

A later type, manufactured and 
used until about forty-five years ago, 
consisted of slabs of matches, split 
through one way only, and the slabs 
were sold in neat paper-\ rapped 
packets. Another early type in Mr. 
Ziegert’s collection is about four 
inches long, tipped at both ends. The 
date of this type is not known ex- 
actly. 

All these matches, as well as the 
earliest type of “Oshkosh” matches 
made by the Diamond Match Com- 
pany at Oshkosh, Wis., are of the 
“seven-day” type, so called from the 
length of time required for the tip of 
sulphur and white phosphorus to 
burn enough to ignite the stick and 
provide a “light.” They were called 
parlor machines, Mr. Ziegert says, 
because they followed the dangerous- 
ly spluttering and dripping chemical 
matches which were ignited by dip- 
ping the tip into sulphuric acid. 

A few years ago Mr. Ziegert dis- 
covered two boxes of the Oshkosh 
matches in a general store in a little 
Michigan village and added them to 
the collection. The boxes are about 
one-fourth the size of the present day 
“nickel” box, and probably were made 
forty years ago. 

Mr. Ziegert’s collection, which con- 
tains many of the modern types as 
well as the “veterans” mentioned, is 
made part of a display of fire-making 
apparatus which he arranges each 
school year at the season when his 
chemistry classes begin the study of 
phosphorous and sulphur. 
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Street Cries 
oo 

HEN Leigh Whipper, star of 

“Porgy.” “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
and other stage plays arrived in Chi- 
cago a few weeks ago to appear in 
“Stevedore,” the newspapers made 
considerable of his unusual hobby. 
Mr. Whipper has devoted thirty-five 
years to collecting street cries. He 
carries his collection with him in his 
luggage on his trips. He has in all 
about 500 street cries carefully re- 
corded in his note books. Lately he 
has furnished several street cries, as 
well as the story, to a one-act oper- 
etta with music by George Gershwin 
and libretto by William Lawrence 
which the New York Theater Guild 
plans to present next season. 


Those who recall “Porgy” will rec- 
ognize the honey-man’s call. It ran 
thus: 

““Hyeh come the honey-man. 
I got honey? 

Yes, I got honey. 

I got honey in the comb? 

I got honey sweet? 

Yes, I got honey sweet. 
Hyeh come the honey-man.’ 


The honey man of Charleston, S. 
C., sang this for year. He was killed 
by an automobile while his cry was 
being sung on the stage in “Porgy.” 


Mr. Whipper says he has observed 
that the negro street cries are all 
essentially musical. He has a num- 
ber of these. 


Further he says that during his 
boyhood in Washington he became 
familiar with a negro character who 
was called General Grant, and who 
affected a beard of Grant’s cut. He 
mowed lawns for James G. Blaine and 
other of prominence. His cry was: 

“¢R-r-rrip I too cut. 
Yes, I do cut: 
Gr-r-r-r-assee cut!” 


This is just another example of a 
way in which a hobby can be put to 
good use. Those who have seen 
“Porgy” won’t forget the honey- 
man’s call, and those who see the new 
production which the New York The- 
atre Guild will present, will also be 
entertained as a result of an odd 
hobby. 

“eo 


“T’d like a nice piece of meat that 
will go with a blue and gold dinner 
set.”—College Humor. 


“Ger 


The Will County, Ill, Collectors’ 
Club has scheduled a First Anniver- 
sary Banquet, Exhibit and Bourse for 
March 11 at the Woodruff Hotel, 
Joliet, Ill, Members are planning to 
take along fellow collectors who are 
not members. 
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With Thanks 


We are especially pleased to acknow- 
ledge from Congressman Sol Bloom five 
volumes of the records of the Washing- 
ton Bi-Centennial Commission of which 
Mr, Bloom was Chairman. These vol- 
umes contain some of the best material 
on Washingtoniana that has ever been 
gathered, since the commission had ac- 
cess to the early archives of the repub- 
lic. They are a credit to any one’s li- 
brary and we are very proud of them. 


From Mr. Corice C. Pearl, Rochester, 
Mass., we receive samples from his col- 
lection of “faces in stones”, those quirks 
of nature in ad that one finds in 
their walks afield 


From P, L. Forbes, of Stauffer, Ore- 
gon, comes an iridescent obsidian paper- 
—— which we take pleasure in plac- 

g in our curio cabinet rather than for 
the utilitarian purpose for which it was 
intended. 


Cachets, First Days and First Filghts. 
From F. O. Ohlund a cachet designed 
for the fourth annual Suburban Stamp 
and Curio Club of Boston, 

A naval postmark from U.S.S. Mona- 
cacy now located somewhere in Chinese 
territory, from J. N. Lawrence. c. 
Roessler, East Orange, N. J., sent a 
postcard bearing a finger mark design 
as of January 24 with this notation: 
“Here’s a first day cover from the 
Flemington Court House and here we 
are sitting right behind Hauptman and 
right next Walter Winchell and Damon 
Runyon, an old time side-kick of ours 
from back in the Denver days. So far 
Jim Farley has not issued any imperf. 
panes but the trial has two weeks to go 
so prepare for the worst.’ 

Cachet celebrating Daniel Boone Bi- 
centennial from Doylestown, Pa., by R. 


Kelly. 
“eEr 
Honorary Mention Among The 


Five Year Subscriptions 


E, R. Dietrichkeit, Harrisburg, Pa. 
F, C. Dean, North East, Pa. 
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Cover 
oO 
The cover of this issue pictures 
Chinese material from the numerous 
collections in Mission Inn, Riverside, 
Calif. 
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Hobby 


HOBBIES 


Shows 


AND OTHER HOBBY EVENTS 


Coming Events 


Nyack, N. Y.—Rockland County 
Stamp Club, at Y.M.C.A., March 26 
to 30. 

San Francisco.—April 27 to May 5. 

Fremont, N. Y.—Kiwanians Second 
Annual Hobby Show, March 26-28. 

Ottumwa, Ia. — Y.M.C.A. Hobby 
Show, March 7 and 8. 

Oak Park, I1l.—Hobby Show spon- 
sored by local Rotary. Date un- 
announced at this writing. 

Centralia, I1l—March 18 to 25. 


* * * 


Recent Past Events 

Toledo, Ohio.—Y.M.C.A. 

Loraine, Ohio.—Y.M.C.A. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—Y.M.C.A. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. — Camp Fire 
Girls. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis.—Y.M.C.A. 

Decatur, I1l.—Mueller Employees, 
Hobby Show and Employees Dinner. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Valparaiso Uni- 
versity Council of Women. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Hobby Show 
sponsored by the faculty of the 
School of Household Science and 
Arts. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Y.M.C.A. 

Decatur, Ill—Sponsored by E. A. 
Gastman school and P.T.A. 

Morristown, N. J.— Hobby Show 
sponsored by the American Hard 
Rubber Company employees, 

Abingdon, Ill. — Rotary Hobby 
Show. 

Chicago, Il], — Exhibition by the 
Model Builders Guild at the Chicago 
Institute of Lighting. 

Chicago, Ill. — Morrill School 
Hobby Show. Parents were invited 
to school to inspect the hobbies of 
their children. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Annual Y.M.C.A. 
Hobby Show. 

Bay City, Mich.—Historic exhibi- 
tion by children of the third and 
fourth grade. 

Fredericktown, Ohio. — An exhibi- 
tion of hobby material at the Fred- 
ericktown Institute, 

Saginaw, Mich.—Hobby Display at 
the County Council of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—P.T.A. Hobby 
Display. 

Ishpeming, Mich.—Development of 
hobby activities by local Y.M.C.A. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—An exhibition of 
art objects, curios and antiques from 
Fort Dodge homes, Exhibited at St. 
Olaf Lutheran Church. 


College Club Inaugurates 
Week-end Camp for Hobbies 


Columbia College, New York City, 
where nearly a dozen leisure-time 
clubs have arranged a full schedule 
of social activity for the under- 
graduates during the Spring semester, 
also had a hobby exhibit one week 
last month. Rare books, objects of 
art and theatrical material gathered 
by individual students were exhibited 
along with special exhibits arranged 
by the Biology Club, Art Club, 
Camera Club, Phonograph Club, 
Chemistry Club and Psychology Club. 
The hobby clubs gather on week- 
ends at Camp Columbia, on Bantam 
Lake, near Litchfield, Conn., where 
they indulge in hobby talk and hobby 
activities, 

* * * 


The Madison, Wis., Hobby Coun- 
cil, consisting of a federation of ten 
hobby clubs of that city, held its 
Third Hobby Show in conjunction 
with the local Y.M.C.A, recently, 
and as usual it attracted much in- 
terest throughout the city. In addi- 
tion to the exhibition of various hob- 
bies at Madison a special radio broad- 
cast was given. 

* * * 


The various hobbies pursued by 
members of the National Society of 
Colonial Dames in the State of New 
York were illustrated by exhibits at 
the Society’s First Hobby Show, 
which was held recently in the Colo- 
nial Dames Club House, New York 
City. Among the “museum pieces” 
were a group of Persian miniatures 
from the collection of Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., a number of Whistler 
etchings, loaned by Mrs, William A. 
Putnam; letters of Lafayette, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Washington Irving 
and Tennyson, and a rich assortment 
of antique bibelots, including valu- 
able early Americana, 


Early American painted snuff boxes 
were exhibited by Miss Josephine 
Atterbury. Mrs. William G. Ver 
Planck showed a large collection of 
old and unusually massive “coin 
silver” spoons, Mrs. George Barron, 
exhibited among other silhouettes, 
one of Thomas Jefferson superscribed 
“Monticello, June, 1815.” A _ collec- 
tion of Mongolian ponies in porce- 
lain by Mrs. Warner M. Van Norden, 
was in the more unusual classification. 
So also were the porcelain dogs, and 
of first editions of botanical books by 
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Mrs, Carr V. Van Anda, Mrs. Charles 
White Nash and Miss Marie Le 
Moyne made a creditable display of 
old valentines, 

An admission charge of $1 was 
used toward retiring the mortgage on 
the Colonial Dames House. 

Among schools which have recently 
formed hobby clubs may be listed 
the Birmingham school of Toledo, 


Ohio. 
* & * 


Direct Hobby Club 


The Hobby Club of the FERA, 
Dearborn, Michigan, meets every 
evening at 7 o’clock in the lecture 
room of the main library of that 
city. The club is under the direction 
of Stanley Swanson, especially trained 
in recreation work, 

* * * 


Has Hobby Hut 


“The Hobby Hut,” is the mecca of 
Evanston, IIl., children on Saturdays. 


* * * 


Another Employees’ 
Hobby Show 


As another example of the interest 
that employers take in the hobbies 
of their employées was a hobby 
show recently held by the Mueller 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. Adolph 
Mueller, president of the company, 
and a troop of Boy Scouts organized 
of sons of Mueller employees repre- 
sented the extremes of exhibitors in 
the show. Altogether there were be- 
tween fifty and sixty exhibits, repre- 
senting almost every conceivable 
type of hobby. Spectators, including 
employees of the company, members 
of their families and their friends, 
numbered more than 800, They all 
ate a chicken dinner, and many 
stayed for a dance later in the 
evening. 

*- * #8 


Centralia, Ill., has an alert recrea- 
tion committee, under the superin- 
tendency of Edgar A. Drake, which 
is completing well-laid plans for a 
hobby show beginning March 18 and 
lasting about one week. In order to 
finance the project dealers can ex- 
hibit by paying ten percent commis- 
sion on articles which they sell, or 
they can enter articles for display 
which will be sold by the manage- 
ment at twenty percent, or sold at 
auction on the last day of the show. 

*- * *£ 


One of the features of the recent 
Chicago area dental show held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, was an 
exhibit of the dentists’ hobbies. Dr. 
Joseph Pomazel, who was dentist to 
the late Mayor Cermak, specializes in 
models of Spanish galleons, slave 


is as 
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ships and modern destroyers. Dr. 
G. J. Goebel spent 1,000 hours making 
a model home and won first prize 
in the Homecraft Model Builders 
Guild. Dr. L. W. Yates of Waukegan, 
Ill., makes models of horses, Governor 
Horner’s dentist, Dr. Emil A. Ander- 
son, produces oil paintings in his 
leisure time. Dr. William F. Tolar, 
who collects stamps was in charge 
of the exhibit. 
* * * 

A hobby for every Junior Leaguer 
is the 1935 slogan of the Junior 
League committee of Virginia. All 
branches have been advised to call 
attention in every practical way to 
the wisdom and joy of every boy and 
girl having a hobby. “Yesterday be- 
longed to the worker, Tomorrow be- 
long to the wise users of leisure,” 
they quote. 

+ * * 

March 16-17—Hobby Show, Fond 

du Lac, Wis., sponsored by Y.M.C.A. 


* + * 
Bell Lore 


Did you ever hear of a “Chestnut 
Bell?” Ben L. Ray, bell collector of 
Missouri, has what he calls a “Chest- 
nut Bell.” He says they were used 
in a sort of facetious manner about 
forty years ago. Shaped like an old 
alarm clock bell, and about the size 
of a half dollar, they were worn con- 
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cealed, usually pinned to the vest. 
To the bell was attached a string. 

When some one told a story (in 
the chestnut classification), the lis- 
teners would exchange winks when 
the story teller finished and then 
ding, dong, ding, the other boys 
would pull the chestnut bells on their 
vests. Does any other reader recall 
using the chestnut bells? 


* * * 


Pharmacologists 
Exhibit Stones 


Dr. Eugene Payne, associate pro- 
fessor of pharmacology at Hahne- 
mann College, Philadelphia, exhibited 
150 pieces from his collection of 500 
cut and uncut stones at a recent 
meeting of the collectors group of 
the American Woman’s Association 
held in that city. 


* * * 


San Francisco Hobby Show 


C. T. Nunan of the San Francisco 
Hobby Show Association staff, writes: 

“Within three days after HoBBizs 
Magazine was on the news stands 
in San Francisco, and the bay cities, 
the offices of the First Annual San 
Francisco Hobby Show Association 
were kept busy answering the numer- 
ous inquiries of collectors who read 
in Hopsires about the hobby show. 
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“This Pacific Coast event is to be 
held at the famous Sutro Museum, 
1000 Point Lobos Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, April 27 to May 5. 

“James Madison, former editor of 
the ‘Collectors’ Journal’, which was 
consolidated with Hossies, will be 
one of the well known authorities, 
who will lecture at the exhibition. 
His topic will be ‘Old theatrical data, 
prints, posters, music, playbills, maga- 
zines and newspapers.’ 

“Prizes will be awarded, first, sec- 
ond and third place, for best displays 
of individual exhibits.” 


“Gor 


Anniversary Year 
for King 


KING GEORGE of England cele- 

brates his 25th anniversary on 
the throne next May. Already sou- 
venir and curio makers are prepar- 
ing for the event. Japanese manu- 
facturers are preparing toys and 
“loyalty tokens” for distribution in 
Great Britain during the festivities. 
One souvenir, proposed as suitable 
for distribution to schools, shows the 
King and Queen and beneath them 
the words, “1935 Royal Jubilee.” 
Models in bronze, silver and a com- 
position metal have also been pre- 
pared. 














25,000 Circulation Guaranteed 
for April Issue 


Your advertising in this number will reach the tremendous 
buying power of these collectors at no extra cost to you, 
making your cost per sale or inquiry exceedingly low. 


The April issue will be distributed and advertised 
at the NEW YORK HOBBY SHOW 


from April 15 to 20 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel 


If you are not already advertising in HOBBIES, start your copy with the 
April issue so that you will have the advantage of this increased circulation 
at no additional expense. Copy reaching us by the 18th of March will be 
in time for the first forms going to press. 


Advertise in HOBBIES, The Magazine for Collectors 
It produces results — Adds to your prestige — It is economical 


Last forms close March 23. 
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Repeat Asked 


eS 


L agiesestiging enjoyed a recent hobby 
exhibit held in Bowling Green, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, so much, 
that the committee has been asked 
to repeat. Now some of the more 
enthusiastic are campaigning for a 
local museum, so that the vicinity’s 
choice relics can be permanently 
displayed. F 
For the benefit of other clubs who 
may be contemplating community ex- 
hibits, we quote from a description 
by Mrs. Harry R. Smith, one of the 
committee members, (This gives in- 
formation on the interesting things 
that one community can lend to an 
event of this kind.) 


“Instead of any program we asked 
men and women to bring their hob- 
bies along and work on them at dif- 
ferent times during the show. 


Mr. Emerine’s collection of small 
banks was truly a wonderful attrac- 
tion. He is president of the First 
National Bank of Fostoria, Ohio. 
Mrs. Adolph Goranson weaving Swed- 
ish lace on a Swedish loom was 
most fascinating, as was Mrs. Lewis 
Bartlett, Mrs. Middaugh and Mrs. 
Stevens. We have had so many com- 
pliments that we feel it paid us for 
all the work and created a wonder- 
ful atmosphere for the Legion and 
Auxiliary. 


“BE, N. Littleton, principal of the 
Bowling Green Junior High School 
and president of the Ohio State Rifle 
and Pistol Association, and life mem- 
ber of the National Association at 
Washington, D. C., had a four-foot 
counter case with shelf filled with 
medals, trophies, certificates, etc., 
which he had won in different 
matches. He also exhibited the two 
rifles with which most of the medals 
were won. This exhibit attracted 
many men, Local artists showing 
oils, pastels, charcoals, watercolors, 
were Arthur Prieur, Bob Cohen, Mrs. 
J. C. Lincoln, May Strawser, Otto 
Hunter, Norma Klopenstein, Earle 
North and Donald Rogers. Mrs. 
J. C, Lincoln had a wonderful display 
of hand painted cups from all over 
the world. Some of the cups were 
so finely painted and lacquered that 
one had to enjoy them under a 
magnifying glass. Gilbert Edgerton 
Hall of Fremont exhibited a huge 
frame of bookplates by America’s 
foremost engravers, and also many 
of international fame. Mrs. Gertrude 
Wallace had a collection of copper 
cow bells, many of them from Alsace 
Lorraine. The Civil War Veterans, 
Spanish War Veterans and the Amer- 
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The Nation’s 


Best 
Collectio 
Material 


Will Pass in 
Review 


AT THE 


Annual 
New York 
HOBBY 
Collectors’ 
SH O W 


Pennsylvania 
Hotel 


April 15-20, 1935 
® 


Attracting 50,000 
Collectors, Dealers and 
Museum Curators 


O. C. LIGHTNER, Managing Director 
Publisher of HopBies 
Will be at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
after March 5th. 
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ican Legion had a tremendous show- 
ing of relics, case after case, of these. 
W. P. Holt of the Bowling Green 
State College had a wonderful col- 
lection of thousands of minerals, 
Shells, petrified crustaceans, sponges 
and many others items of this nature. 
Dr. Charles H. Otis and Mr. Ernst 
of the State College in Bowling 
Green had a splendid collection of 
twenty-two skeletons, collections of 
oriental frogs, salamanders, etc. This 
exhibit attracted many comments. 
Mrs. William Boosembark had a col- 
lection of hundreds of war pictures 
taken by her husband while on the 
run somewhere in France in 1917. 
They were beautifully mounted and 
a crowd ever was looking them over. 
Mrs. Ray Bowers had a most unique 
collection of baby dresses, wedding 
dresses, old fashioned dresses which 
pleased the heart of every woman. 
Mrs, Willard Brown had a collection 
gathered together of about forty of 
her most unusual quilts, some over 
a hundred years old down to the 
modern YoYo pattern. Many of Mrs. 
Bowen’s dresses were 100 years old 
and from that down to twenty-five 
years old, 


“Mrs, G. W. Beattie exhibited a 
splendid collection of early American 
glass, M. L. Hannah had a miniature 
rock garden and old mill, ete. F. W. 
Myrice had coin collection and, Indian 
relics. LaDou Johnston of Tonto- 
gony, Indian relics. Elmer Boyles, 
cup collection, all sizes and shapes. 
Raymond Rubrake and W. H. Bach- 
can had splendid coin collections. 
Girl Scout and Boy Scout leaders 
had splendid exhibits of handicraft. 
Robert B. Ochs of Fremont had a 
splendid collection made by himself 
of boats, aeroplane models and a 
locomotive. Patrolman Everett Alk- 
ire had a collection of about fifty 
canes from all parts of the world. 
William Elliot had hundreds of guns, 
daggers, swords, etc. Dr. W. V. 
Guittard, collection of Indian hand- 
woven baskets. Eleanor Jean Kelley, 
fine collection of Indian jewelry. 
Ruby LaVier’s Art Klub had a splen- 
did collection of puppets, soap carv- 
ings, bookplates and bookmarks. The 
Wood County Sheriff’s office had on 
display a case filled with articles 
taken from prisoners over a period 
of fifty years. Marjorie Gallier had 
a fine collection of hand painted 
china on whatnots. Winston Broome 
of Toledo had on exhibit a Fisher 
Guild coach that he had exhibited 
at the World’s Fair in 1933. Charles 
Slausen had a stage coach and 
tandem of horses, also tooled leather 
pocketbooks. E. C. Powell, many 
copies of antiques that he had made 
himself; one chair was a 1632 model. 
John C. White, local banker, had a 
nice collection of handicraft. 
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Nogales, Arizona, which claims to 
be the last frontier. A wire fence 
splits the town between Mexico and 
the United States. A car of soldiers 
is carried on every Mexican train. 


Tucson, Arizona.—Cactus capitol; 
they ship cactus specimens to all parts 
of the world, There is a big demand 
for desert cactus in Europe. They also 
monopolize the gila monster business. 


Phoenix. — The Arizona Biltmore 
and Wrigley home on the hill, dom- 
inating view of the city.... The Heard 
Museum, still owned by the estate of 
Dwight B. Heard; Indian relics pre- 
dominating, a great many from the 
Jivaro tribe of Ecuador ... large In- 
dian school . . . the beautiful Mormon 
Temple at Mesa... the fine San Car- 
los Hotel at Chandler where many 
prominent people winter . .. Phoenix, 
new, bright, clean, I predict will be- 
come one of the “growingest” cities 
of the country. 

M. Joe Murphy, official of the 
Phoenix police department, is one of 
the most typical general collectors 
I ever saw. Over his garage he has 
built a small museum where all his 
collection material goes and he has 
some good stuff. First, there’s a col- 
lection of historical guns that once 
belonged to noted desperadoes. There 
is a collection of 500 Elks convention 
badges. His Indian collection, of 
course, is outstanding as is the min- 
eral collection, because he is located 
in a favorable place to get these. 
Coins, stamps and western books he 
trades in on the side. Considering 
the location in the desert country, I 
could not understand how he got to- 
gether so much early American glass, 
yet he says he picked it all up in 
Phoenix. His most unusual collec- 
tion is wood pieces, for instance the 
sliding jail door that held O. Henry. 
A stairway railing from the Capitol at 
Washington after the British burned 
it; pieces from Old Ironsides, etc. 


Los Angeles.—I was surprised to 
be met here with a reception of large 
numbers. Indeed, I felt like Aimee 
McPherson returning from an esca- 
pade. But the crowd did not con- 
sist of people. They were flu germs 


which gave me such a warm welcome 
that I went to bed with a tempera- 
ture of 104. And there remained for 
a week, which was not altogether 
pleasant. Every time I go to Los 
Angeles I note its constant growth. 
It will continue to grow. I predict 
it will crowd Philadelphia for third 
place in the 1940 census and easily 
outstrip her in 1950. People will con- 
tinue to be attracted here by the 
climate — despite the earthquakes. 
When a friend in San Francisco re- 
marked 16 years ago that the time 
would come when there would be as 
many people on the west coast as on 
the east, I thought he was dreaming. 
I could not visualize how the desert 
back country could support the pop- 
ulation that the moist, rich eastern 
states could. But they do things out 
here. Boulder Dam alone can, and 
will, support a state as populous as 
Connecticut. In the east we have to 
depend on the Lord for crops. In the 
west they have Hiram Johnson. 


Hollywood. — Full of platinum 
blondes from everywhere—as con- 
ceited as publishers. The Central 
Casting Bureau recently listed 2,000 
extras who might have some chance 
for an occasional job, and advised 
13,000 others to go home, but most 
of them hang on. You can’t get in 
the pictures because you are a plat- 
inum blonde; you can’t get in because 
you have a pretty face; perhaps in 
both cases your face reflects no in- 
telligence or character, and therefore 
you do not “picture.” Don’t come to 
Hollywood if you want to get in the 
movies, but accomplish something 
worth while outside, make your mark 
otherwise, and Hollywood will come 
to you. Johnny Weismuller, Eleanor 
Holm, Helen Madison, all made it by 
swimming championships. Jack Demp- 
sey came from the prize ring, Red 
Grange from football, Irvin Cobb 
from literature, many more from the 
stage—acting, dancing, singing, com- 
edy. Make good at home and the 
screen will seek you out. 


Santa Barbara.—One of the pret- 
tiest towns in the world in the sum- 
mer, but not on a winter’s rainy day. 
The Collectors Club will be surprised 

_to read that I was at the Hotel Car- 
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rillo on February 4th, when they had 
their monthly meeting. But it was 
necessary to watch my step carefully 
and try to make it back home for 
more medical attention. When I am 
sick I want a skilled physician, yet 
have advised hundreds of people to 
take .up Christian Science. I had 
some good trading material along, 
too, and would like to have gotten 
the best of somebody. It beats the 
dickens how the average person, 
claiming to be ordinarily honest, likes 
to out-sharp the other fellow in a 
swap. Human nature. 


Pasadena. — City of millionaires— 
provided their debts were all paid. 
Grace Nicholson, with that incom- 
parably gorgeous oriental store, sell- 
ing out. It was Sunday when I was 
there or I’d probably have come home 
poorer in purse but richer in ivories. 


San Francisco. — “Scotty” Muir, 
one of the old-time dealers, has moved 
his shop from McAllister street to 
a better location since I was there. 
He has an especially good collection 
of old mechanical and pottery toy 
banks and some splendid miniatures. 


I was pleased as well as surprised 
to see the miniature collection of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Larke. She doesn’t 
attempt to stick to periods as much 
as Mrs. Thorne, but the display is 
more expensive and naturally takes 
in a wider scope. It is the largest 
collection of miniatures, embracing all 
kinds that I ever saw. Mrs. Larke 
expects to display at the coming 
San Francisco Exposition. 


We enjoyed a talk with Albert 
Dressler, old-time collector and writ- 
er on early California subjects. For 
years he traveled all over Nevada, 
Utah and California collecting and 
writing. He related how in the good 
old days a millionaire would give him 
$500 and tell him to go somewhere 
and pick up collection material. He 
said he found more material in Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, founded in 1857, 
than in any other place he ever visited. 


James Madison, dealer in rare 
books, dime novels, sheet music, auto- 
graphs, Californiana, etce., impresses 
one as knowing his business. He is 
an old-time newspaper man, later a 
showman. It is no wonder he appar- 
ently takes the most interest in old- 
time playbills and theatrical mate- 
rial. He is a substantial, reliable 
dealer in every respect. 


Returning from San Francisco I 
went through the Moffett tunnel for 
the first time. It goes directly under 
James Peak 4000 feet below the top, 
takes twenty minutes to go through 
and saves six hours’ time. 
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While in El Paso, L. W. Hoffecker 
was telling about having his coin col- 
lection on exhibition at a local bank. 
Farran Zerbe happened to come 
through there and thought he would 
have some fun. He introduced him- 
self to Mr. Hoffecker without speak- 
ing his name plainly and told him he 
would like to have him explain the 
collection. Mr. Hoffecker was a lit- 
tle wise on his own account, 

“What did you say your name 
was?” he demanded. This made 
Zerbe speak a little plainer. 

“Well,” said Hoffecker, “if you are 
Farran Zerbe of New York I will let 
you explain the collection to me.” 


Some of the newspapers have been 
taking sarcastic cracks at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for paying 
$200,000 for a small painting by An- 
toine Watteau. At the same time we 
read that an American who pur- 
chased a supposed Michael Angelo 
painting has sued a Paris dealer for 
a refund claiming that the proof 
given with the painting was forged. 

The depression served its purpose in 
many ways and one was in the man- 
ner it has exposed the “hooey” in col- 
lection material. Many buyers who 
got hard up found out what their 
stuff was actually worth and often 
it was a hard pill to swallow. In 
nearly every one of these sales to 
museums, at exorbitant prices, the 
seller divvies a tremendous percen- 
centage to the sales promoter. The 
promoter’s divvy is often 50 per cent 
and he in turn divides his cut with 
influential directors who can turn the 
deal. We predict the end of that 
practice in the United States. The 
rising generation is getting smart to 
these tricks, and there are going 
to be men and women bold enough to 
talk out in meeting. Dealers in an- 
tique furniture pieces are another 
group which ran sucker rackets on 
the rich. Most of them have gone 
out of business, It is common knowl- 
edge among those in the know that 
these dealers bought pieces of old 
furniture from $25 to $50 from the 
descendants of early families and sold 
them on Madison Avenue to the new- 
rich suckers for $2,500. It is a busi- 
ness that lent itself to extravagant 
talk, wild statements and over-de- 
scription. The business is due to set- 
tle down, with the bunk pumped out 
of it and take its place in the marts 
of trade as a strictly legitimate busi- 
ness conducted at fair profits and 
correct representations, 


In the glass section of this issue 
we print interesting letters pro and 
con regarding the sale of reproduc- 
tion glass in antique shops. We are 
convinced the predominant sentiment 
is against reproduction glass and will 
definitely turn down the manufactur- 
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er who wanted to use our columns to 
advertise it for sale. Naturally we 
do not deny him the right to make it 
but we agree with our readers that 
it should be sold in other channels 
of trade. We are also very strongly 
of the opinion that the sale of this 
glass injures the sale of genuine an- 
tique glassware. That is proven be- 
yond question when we recall the 
types of antique glassware that re- 
productions have utterly ruined. You 
never hear of people collecting hob- 
nail any more, just as one instance, 
or milk glass, for another? Why? 
Because the new collectors pick up 
these reproductions and after some 
experienced person points them out 
they become disgusted. It is true the 
older collectors have some rare col- 
lections of these items because they 
learned to know them before they 
were reproduced. New’ collectors can- 
not be expected to recognize spuri- 
ous stuff right away and when the 
law of supply and demand goes in 
force the old collector finds there are 
no new ones coming up and therefore 
there is no demand for his stuff. 

Another reason the average collect- 
or doesn’t want it is because people 
come to their homes who don’t know 
it and think it is ordinary stuff be- 
cause they see it in the department 
stores, gift shops, or even 10c stores, 

A reader called our attention to an- 
other advertisement for antique bot- 
tles, which we also eliminated. We 
can see the argument of those who 
distribute them. It is true in some 
cases that a piece might be so rare 
that the average collector cannot 
hope to have it but what satisfaction 
a collector could get out of having a 
reproduction is still beyond us to un- 
derstand. If, as he says, the mu- 
seums have facsimiles there is more 
sense to that because a museum is a 
public institution, it has nothing for 
sale and there is no chance for inno- 
cent people to be fooled. A museum 
is an educational institution and has 
a right to portray the type of uten- 
sils that past generations used. 

Others bring up the subject of fur- 
niture. .Of course, furniture is col- 
lected on a more limited scale and 
can easily be detected even by ama- 
teurs. This is much less objection- 
able than smaller material of differ- 
ent kinds that is more likely to be 
sold for the genuine. 

It was surprising how many wrote 
in for the address of the manufactur- 
ers. We did not give it. If we are going 
to lose the revenue from the adver- 
tising it stands to reason we are not 
going to advertise them for nothing. 


A subscriber thought we were a 
little inclined to take sides on the 
religious question when we wrote in 
our page last month that Mexico was 
making progress. There was nothing 
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in our remarks that could, in the 
least, be construed as alluding to the 
Mexican religious controversy, that 
is raging in this country, but of 
which you hear nothing in Mexico. 
The fact is that the movement there 
never was directed against the church 
but against the clergy. It was the 
old story of the priests getting into 
politics, The priests were nearly all 
Spanish and they may have naturally 
had a tendency to side with the 
Spanish landowners. When the revo- 
lution was finally successful, after 
years of struggle, the landowners, 
the ruling classes, were ordered to 
leave the country. Then came the 
laws requiring that all members of 
the clergy of any church be native 
Mexicans, It developed there were 
not a half dozen native Mexican 
priests in the entire republic. I saw 
one of them officiating in the cathe- 
dral at Pueblo three years ago. I 
have Mexican friends in Chicago, 
professional men, leaders in the Mexi- 
can colony, who are active and devout 
Catholics and they relate how their 
American Catholic friends cannot 
understand why they should be in 
favor of the present regime in Mexico. 
We read where a New Jersey priest 
who had apparently never been to 
Mexico wanted to boycott Mexican 
goods. That would only have injured 


‘the working people of Mexico, a large 


majority of whom are Catholics to- 
day. Many of the revolutionary 
leaders are professed Catholics, 

Had the priests kept a strict neu- 
trality in the political troubles of the 
country they would have been there 
now. 

Another point that is misunder- 
stood is that the anti-clerical move- 
ment is directed against Protestants 
and other churches more severely 
than against the Catholics, and at 
the time of the Revolution sentiment 
was as strong against the Americans 
as the Spanish. In Chihuahua the 
Methodists had a church and train- 
ing school that occupied a solid 
block. It cost a lot of money. It is 
closed. In Mexico City and various 
centers of foreign colonization, dif- 
ferent denominations supported thriv- 
ing churches. Every one of them, 
without exception, is closed. Some 
of the Catholic churches are closed 
and, have been turned into use for 
soldiers’ barracks or museums, The 
majority, however, are open and I 
have seen them full of native people 
in religious devotions. Had the 
Catholic church been conducted in 
Mexico as it is in the United States 
there never would have been a reli- 
gious controversy to vex that country. 
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HOBBIES Preferred 


Pittsfield, N. H.—Here is my renewal 
to the best magazine for collectors on 
the market. The name, of course, is 
HOBBIES, I get more pleasure out of it 
than all the dozen others that come to me 
each month. My hobby interests consist 
of books, magazines, woven labels. I 
have 5,000, all different, of the latter.— 
Clyde Wakefield. 


We Can’t—We'll Go Broke 

Buffalo, N. Y.—I have been a sub- 
scriber to your wonderful magazine for 
several years and all I can say is that 
I can’t imagine how you can put it out 
at the price you do.—Albert Riester. 


It’s a Small World in the 
Collecting Fraternity 


Fitchburg, Mass. — HOBBIES is the 
best magazine of its kind that I have 
ever had. Its editor is a man after my 
own heart, and his editorials well worth 
compiling. Mr. Lightner does not re- 
member me, as he meets so many peo- 
ple, but I was introduced to him at the 
Hobby Show last year, by Dr. Lawton 
of Maywood, Ill. I am visiting my 
daughter here at Fitchburg, and went to 
the Hobby Show at Boston, and met 
people who had had exhibits at the Chi- 
cago Show.—Mrs. C, E. Hard. 


A Good Recruiting System 


Fiemingsburg, Ky.—A friend loaned me 
a copy of your December issue. I was so 
pleased with it that I am enclosing one 
dollar for a year’s subscription. — E. H. 
Kenner. 


Squawk F rom A Jayhawk! 


Arkansas City, Kansas.—If you see 
any who say that they are missing some- 
thing in life show them HOBBIES. I 
think HOBBIES is the best magazine, 
I ever read.—Alfred Delienbaugh. 


99.4% OK 

Midlothian, ttl_—Enclosed is a money 
order for $1.10. Please renew my sub- 
scription to HOBBIES. Send me a sam- 
ple copy of All-Pets, The Publisher’s 
Page (Lightner’s private opinions on 
politics, economics, etc.) is the only 
thing that prevents HOBBIES from being 


the ideal and perfect hobby magazine.— 
Alfred O. Philipp. 


Dope Is Right 
Manila, P. 1.—HOBBIES is a lot of 
fun I notice much improvement in the 
notes and articles during 1934. Don’t 


drop vour editorial pages—they are good 
dope.—R. C. McGregor, 


Quick Satisfaction 
San Diego, Calif.—May I tell you how 
how much I am enjoying HOBBIES. 


Already feel I have had my money’s . 


worth.—Mrs. F. E. Marcy. 
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In a Day’s Mail 


By Way of Pleasure 


Houston, Tex.—HOBBIES is excellent, 
and always a source of pleasure.—Ted 
H. Zerble, 


Maybe We Don’t Pay Our Bills! 


Trenton, N. J.—HOBBIES is the big- 
gest dollar’s worth that I receive. I don’t 
see how you do it, unless it is that you 
sell so many.—Arthur M. Kurtz. 


It Covers a Lot 
Topeka, Kans.—Your magazine is a 
great pleasure and each number carries 


invaluable information on so many sub- 
jects.—Katherine L. Perkins. 


Yep! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — Have been getting 
HOBBIES for three years and think it 
is the best magazine publishéd any- 


where, not only for collectors but for 
every one.—Carl Moniger. 


They Have a Fine Harbor 


at Pensacola 


Pensacola, Fla.—I enjoy reading HOB- 
BIES very much, and wish to express 
to you my appreciation for your efforts 
in giving us this splendid publication.— 
T. T. Wentworth, Jr. 


Sh! We Might Raise the Price? 


Los Angeles, Calif.—I would not be 
without HOBBIES for ten times the 
price. Thank you for a wonderful maga- 
zine.—Louis C. St. Cyr. 


Agree and Disagree 
New York City.—Tell Mr. Lightner, the 
first thing I do is turn to his personal 
pages when I receive the magazine. Even 
if I disagree, there is always solid food 
for thought.—C, F. Richards. 


From Cover to Cover 


Knox, Ind.—I have been a subscriber 
to HOBBIES for a long time and I want 
to take this opportunity to thank you 
for the many pleasures it h 
While I read many 
month, HOBBIES is the only one that 
I read from cover to cover. (Ads in- 
cluded.)—Gus Reiss. 


A Terrible Four Months! 


Springfield, Ohto.—Here is my dollar. 
Have been without HOBBIES now for 
four months, but never again. — Clare 
Brown, 


Finds One Fault 
Boise, Idaho. — The only fault I find 
with HOBBIES is that a month seems 
a woeful long time between copies!— 
Bessie F. Bell. 


Back for More 
New London, Ohio.—I like to read the 
Publisher’s Page and how he “lights” 
into some crooks and crooked business 
that is going on in the country. An 
honest man has not much show nowa- 


days. Write some more dope on it.— 
E. A. Cart 


Speaking From Experience 

Waterloo, la.—Have been a reader of 
HOBBIES for two years, and enjoy it 
more than any magazine on the market. 
—C. R. Whaylen. 


A Necessity 
Jackson, Mich.—I cannot be without 
HOBBIES, as it is a necessity, instead 


of a luxury. A person doing any collect- 
ing, I think, should take it as it helps 
them along in their hobby. — Miles R. 
Bleech, 
An Appreciated Gift 

Portland, Maine.—I saw my first copy 
of HOBBIES at Christmas when a sub- 
scription was given my mother who lives 
with me. If she lets her subscription 
run out I shall renew it for I find the 
magazine immensely helpful.—Mrs. H. M. 
Springer. 


Yours Continuously 
Washington, Pa, — I have had much 
pleasure from my first year of HOB- 
BIES, and look forward to every issue. 
HOBBIES will get my dollar as long as 
I can find one to send you. Your pleased 
subscriber.—John Gromo. 


A Reference Library 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Unable to do without 
it, I hereby renew my subscription to 
HOBBIES, I can hardly wait the arrival 
of each issue which is always different 
from previous ones and so much more 
interesting. It contains most interesting 
matter of reference for hobbysts. In 
fact, that is the way I use it.—Matt A. 
Gajewskl. 


Likes Both 

West Philadelphia, Pa.—Please renew 
my subscription to HOBBIES for the 
coming year. My name is also on the 
mailing list for All-Pets Magazine, and 
it is great. Thank you for both publica- 
tions and your fine service. — Betty 
Wisker. 


Two-in-One 
Flourtown, Pa.—I am an autograph 
and stamp collector, and for me HOB- 
BIES fills two purposes. It more 
interesting facts in it for $1 than any 


other magazine on the market today.— 
Walter C. Smith, Jr. 


Sells at Sight 
La.—After reading an 
from cover to cover this looks like a 
good buy. Enclosed please find subscrip- 
tion.—Fred C. Channel, Jr. 


Sulphur, issue 


In Pain Without It 
Beimont, Miss.—Please renew my 
scription to HOBBIES. Can’t bear to do 
without it.—Kenneth E. Mayhaill. 


As Necessary As Morning 
Coffee 


Waterford, Ohio. — Here is my $1. I 
thought I’d let my subscription lapse 
from motives of economy, but would 
rather do without my breakfast coffee! 
HOBBIES is practically indispensable. 
May it live long and prosper, — Mrs. 
Arthur Gray, 


Thanks to Mother Earth 


Stockton, Calif.—As a result of taking 
a few copies of your magazine home 
from our public library out of mere 
curiosity, I was delightfully surprised to 
find so much of interest and of value 
in the way of information, and I have 
decided it is important enough for me 
to spend a dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. You see I am out here on a ranch, 
just a dirt farmer, but I succeeded in 

tting this dollar out of the vast mil- 
ions which have come to us because of 
the control and proration of our great 
holdings, and crop control. Mother earth 
is so sweet.—A. E. Gustason. 
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An Inspiration 


Waterloo, fowa.—HOBBIES has been 
an inspiration, It has added both in 
wealth of material and wealth of in- 
formation in my collecting experiences. 
More power to HOBBIES. I am for it 
a hundred percent.—Frank Brangt. 


A Welcome Visitor 


Jefferson, Ohio.—I enjoy every copy of 
HOBBIES and can hardly wait for the 
arrival of each issue to come. Wishing 
you much continuous success.—Robert R. 
A ° 


Way Out In Front 


Covington, Ky.—Let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that of all my adver- 
tising HOBBIES brings five times as 
many letters as all of the other mediums 
combined. —L. H. Dickmann Importing 
Company. 


Rush! 

Stanton, la.—Here’s a dollar. I miss 
HOBBIES as much as a fish does that 
doesn’t have water. I hope you send the 
last issue at once.—Virgil E. Anderson. 

One in Thirty 

West Milton, Ohio.—As a subscriber to 
some thirty publications, I know of none 
that has progressed from number to 
number as has HOBBIES. It is surely 
in a class of its own creation.—Joseph R. 
Kathrens. 


For Youth’s Sake 

Minerva, Oregon.—I am glad I found 
there was such an interesting magazine 
as HOBBIES, though my hobby, “Oregon 
History,” is not much in evidence. I am 
interested in anything that teaches the 
growing generation to save, and I think 
HOBBIES does it.—Frank A. Collard. 


Back in the Fold 


Oskaloosa, la.— Here is a dollar for 
which send me HOBBIES again. I have 
missed it very much since my subscrip- 
tion expired a few months ago, and I 
am very glad that I can finally manage 
to send you the dollar for another year. 
I am anxiously looking forward for a 
copy of my favored magazine.—Mrs. B. 
Van Asperen. 


A Bargain Lover 


Chicago, !ll_—Renew my _ subscription 
for the next two years. Applause and 
bouquets for the Publisher’s Page, and 
to L. Coes’ article, “It Seems to 
Me,” in the February issue, and also to 
HOBBIES itself. HOBBIES is worth 
twice its cost; but I would still rather 
get it at one dollar and get a bargain.— 
Charies Jahnke, Jr. 
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A Collector’s Family 


Roxbury, N. Y.—I am a collector of 
Indian relics and get quite a bit of hel 
from your magazine, although I wish 
you would put more of this department 
in the magazine. My daughter is a 
stamp collector, and she also thinks your 
magazine is just great.—Henry Purchel). 


The Old Order Changeth 


Philadeiphia, Pa.—‘“‘A good thing is al- 
ways dear,’”’ does not apply to HOBBIES. 
It is a good thing and it is very in- 
expensive. I also have made some very 
fine contacts through my Ads in it.— 
Emerson. 
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‘It Is! 


North East, Pa.—Am delighted to send 
check for five-year period. Would have 
done this long ago, but was afraid you 
might think I was trying to take advan- 

of a “good thing,” for I consider 
HOBBIES worth far more than the price 
of $1 per year.—F. C. Dean. 


HOBBIES 


What's the Difference Between 


a Republican and a Democrat? 


St, Louis, Mo.—I have been wanting 
to write to you for about a year to let 
you know how much I appreciate your 
Publisher's Page, It’s the first thing I 
read, and I find it hard to di th 

gardless of what you are writing 
. An Illinois writer, in your Feb- 
issue, suggests the Republican 
party run you for president. Odd! You 
seem so darn democratic in your col- 
umns, so human, that I believe the 
Democrat party ought to have you run. 
On second thought, you are too sincere, 
honest and outspoken to make a politi- 
cian, and HOBBIES readers couldn't 
spare you anyway. Best regards.—Lee 
G. Stark. 


A Well-Spent Dollar 


Concord, N. H. — Have recently seen 
your magazine and wish to spend my 
Christmas dollar for the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Know no better interest for the 
money than the variety contained in 
twelve month’s visit of such a magazine. 
—Miss Dorothy D. Pillsbury. 


A Sisterly Act 


_ Tama, la.—I think your February issue 
is especially good. I enjoy the magazine 
so much I want my brother to have the 
same pleasure.—Leah M. Storm. 


Above Par 
Cedar Rapids, la.—Permit me to com- 
pliment you on the variety, and the 
manner in which you handle each sub- 
ject. It is a magazine extraordinary, and 


above par. My best wishes for its future 
success.—C. T. Bowman. 


Lest We Forget 
Steelton, Pa.— There are two things 
that I do not want to forget—one the 
combination to my safe and the other 
my subscription to HOBBIES. Encl 


find my check for $2 to cover two years. 
—William F. Housman. 


Sort of a Life Saver! 
Salina, Kansas.—Enclosed please find 
dollar. Please do not let my subscription 
lapse. It’s the one magazine I must have, 
It’s to a collector what a piece of bread 
is to a starving man.—Herschei C. Logan. 


A Pretty One—Or a Comic? 


Buffalo, N. Y.—I received HOBBIES 
for a valentine and think it is the best 
ever.—Mabel Mulvany. 

Travel Talk 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico.—A very kind 
friend in San Francisco gave me a year’s 
subscription to HOBBIES for Christmas. 
Only two copies of the highly interest- 
ing magazine ... and I am convinced 
that my friend made a wise choice. Just 
how you manage to compile so much ef 
interest into one edition is your own 
secret, I suppose, 

On page 122 of the February issue I 
find a very interesting commentary on 
Mexico which you penned after a so- 
journ here, Being a Mexican and withal 
possessed of a natural pride in my great 
Patria, it gives me much please to thank 
you for your kind words regarding 
Mexico. If every foreigner would be as 
fair in his examination of our country 
as you have been, I am confident that 
many erroneous impressions and much 
adverse criticism would be avoided. 
Travel and first-hand information must 
continue to be the best ways in discov- 
ering the truth, when it comes to the 
average person, which accounts for the 
fairness in the comments of those who 
have seen for themselves. Should you 
decide to make us another visit, try to 
put the Federal District on your list of 
places to be seen. It would give me 
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much pleasure to facilitate and make 

stay here. If you found 

agreeable, then it ia certain 
that your experiences here would not be 
less so. Our country’s history was 
cradled here in the valley of Anahuac, 
and almost in the shadows of old Popo 
and the Sleeping Lady. 

Mexico should be of valuable interest 
to searchers after hobbies. No end of 
things dear to the hearts of those seek- 
ing the unusual, are to be found here. 
Today’s edition of EL UNIVERSAL 
carries the interesting account of the 
discovery of other tombs at Monte Al- 
ban. One of the tombs contained a 
skull bearing evidence of a trepanning 
operation performed at that remote per- 
iod. These tombs, all of Zapotecas and 
of the Danzantes period, should be of 
great interest to those who have been 
students of archaelogy and are interested 
in the dubious and remote periods and 
peoples of the North American contin- 
ent. For me, this has for a long time 
been an interesting study. Eancroft, Ig- 
nacio Donnelly, and others, hxve con- 
tributed writings of inestimable vaiue to 
the student of early Mexican history. 
Curious relics pertaining to those early 
periods are still to be had here, which 
ought to be good news for the hobby 
seeker. Too, here in Mexico City there 
are dealers in such things, whose collec- 
tions are worth seeing. 


In this city, as well as in other cities 
of the Republic, reliable bureaus have 
been established with the purpose of di- 
recting and protecting tne tourist, thus 
enabling him to get the best out of his 
trip, and his money. Last year the 
streets of Mexico City were crowded 
with American tourists, and it gave me 
great pleasure to see with what enthus- 
iasm they entered into the life of a dif- 
ferent sphere and different people. I 
heard many of them say that they wish- 
ed that their days of vacationing were 
not so short. According to the current 
news, this year will bring more Ameri- 
cans to Mexico than ever before in the 
history of the country. That is fine. I 


‘say this because we Mexicans truly like 


the American people. There is always 
something inspiring in the atmosphere 
they bring with them from the great 
country to the Nerth. 


You were right in saying that Mexico 
has not suffered from the depression 
that has so sadly affected other coun- 
tries. We are not hoarders here but 
spenders. The coined wealth of the 
country is continually going the rounds, 
and each man has his portion of it ac- 
cording to the energy he exerts. The 
Government is stable and progressive, 
despite certain rumors that have sprung 
from sources purporting to discredit it. 
The innovations which have drawn 
forth such adverse comments, have been 
instituted with a view of bettering cer- 
tain conditions that other means have 
not seemed to reach, and I feel confi- 
dent that time will uphold the merit of 
them. It is entirely untrue that Mexi- 
can laws are unjust and discriminating. 
We have Nationalism, of course, which 
is only a natural thing. What country 
hasn’t? Nationalism is the only thing 
that can make for unity of purpose in 
progress of a nation, I would say. 


As a parting shot, I should like to call 
attention to the last frontiers of the 
North American continent, which are to 
be found only in Mexico. So far as 
there is any record, Mexico contains 
territory never visited by white men. 
These territories are of extensive size, 
some jungle bound and replete with the 
unknown. Mexico, with a population of 
something over sixteen million, could 
easily accommodate sixty million more. 
That is soon going to mean something 
to the rest of the world when it becomes 
necessary for them to set their eyes to- 
ward newer and more fertile lands . . . 
and the time is certain to come. The 
commerce of the world never ceases and 
the wants and needs of the world con- 
tinue to grow, an obvious fact that does 
not require a Brisbane to observe, 


Your own page is a most interesting 
feature of your magazine and I 
shall continue to read it with gusto. Ac- 
cept my sincere good wishes for your 
prem enterprise. — Leighton Bon- 
ner y R, 
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MATCH BOX LABELS 
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Blue Moon Club News 


By M. A, RICHARDSON, Secretary 
ae ea 


A NEW variety of “Chief” has 

been reported to me by brother 
Oliver. This makes five known va- 
rieties of this label. 


* * * 


A very fine old pioneer American 
label passing through my hands dur- 
ing the month was “Drawing Room 
Matches,” made by Barber Match 
Company, of Akron, Ohio, in 1847. 
It is an entire wrapper showing on 
one side a woman letting a pigeon 
fly from her hands, and on the other 
side a picture of the Barber Match 
Company factory. Colors are red, 
white, and dark blue. 


*-_ * * 


Other old labels reported this 
month are “NIX” and “IMPROVED 
PARLOR MATCH,” made by Na- 
tional Match Company, of Chicago, 
Ill. Colors are black and orange, 
made about 1880. Also “THUR- 
BERS” sulphur match, made by 
H. K & F. B. Thurber & Company 
in New York in 1879. Colors are red, 








MATCH BOX LABELS 








MATCH LABELS FOR SALE—50 dif. 
$1.00; 150 dif., $2.00. Cash with order. 
Money order or Dollar Notes.—Parks, 63 
Stockton St., Middlesborough, Yorks, Eng- 
land, mh1001 


COLLECT MATCH COVERS—100 all 
different, 25c. Write for bargains.—The 
Match Cover Exchange, P. O. Box 177, 
Waterbury, Conn. f1001 


MATCH COVERS WANTED from the 
following States: Alabama, Arizona, Ark- 
ansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and New Mexico. Must have 2 of 
each kind and must be clean. Will pay 
6c a pair for them up to 20 pairs. Send 
them to—Joseph Buynak, 410 March Si., 
Shillington, Pa. ap4003 

















WANTED 


I will pay cash for old U. S. match 
box labels made between the years of 
1836 and 1910. Look over your attic boxes 
and trunks for some of these old ones. 
Send them on for my inspection and 
offer. a36éx 


M. A. RICHARDSON 
Sox 732, Ticonderoga, New York, U. S. A. 








pink and black. Pictures two match 
heads meeting at a V angle. 


* * * 


The writer notes a big improve- 
ment in the new Japanese labels 
coming onto the market. Aside from 
improvement in paper, coloring, 
workmanship, printing, etc. The de- 
signs are much more attractive than 
the older ones, and inasmuch as 
Japan changes their labels often, 
collectors should secure them while 
obtainable. 

* om * 


The new Trinidad labels are very 
fine also, with the “Prince of Wales” 
portrayed thereon, 

: = > 

Non-members should join at once 
to get in on the list of new members 
issued April 1. 


"a6" 


New York Members Meet 
va 


Congratulations to Blue Moon col- 
lectors of New York City and vicin- 
ity who had a get-together and 
acquaintance meeting at Gimbels 
restaurant, New York City, Saturday, 
January 26. I am informed twelve 
regulars were there, also a few guests. 
Many items of mutual interest to 
the match label collector were dis- 
cussed, and not a single dull moment 
was experienced during the two and 
one-half hours luncheon. 

It was decided unanimously that 
the meetings should continue at reg- 
ular periods, and the date set for 
regular meetings is for the last Satur- 
day in each month, It was my error 
that a few members of this club were 
not invited. I should have sent Mr. 
Young a list of members joining 
since he received the October list, 
but I shall see that he is given the 
names of any New York or vicinity 
member joining in time so that he 
may invite all hereafter. Much praise 
is due Mr. Young, and our members 
in and around New York, for this 
good spirit of fellowship. 

I am informed by Mr. Young that 
any member or non-member of the 
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club who is interested in the hobby 
will be made welcome at any of these 
meetings. I hope that as these meet- 
ings continue, and I see no reason 
why they should not, that they will 
decide to organize a local branch of 
the Blue Moon Club. 

I would also like to see other cities 
with quite a following of Blue Moon 
members, or collectors of match 
labels follow the stand taken by our 
New York members, for instance, 
Columbus and Harrisburg. As direc- 
tor of this club I should be happy to 
give any possible assistance in help- 
ing local branches advance the hobby, 
to keep old friends, and make new 
ones, and to make the novice a spe- 
cialist of tomorrow. 

New York members have laid the 
foundation for a worth while project, 
with wonderful possibilities, Again, 
congratulations. 


“Cor 


Labels of Sweden 
a) 


A fine little booklet which the col- 
lector of labels will not be dis- 
appointed with, is a work which has 
been prepared by a Swedish collector 
of match labels, Mr. Sw. Johansson, 
Klostergaten 54, Jonkoping, Sweden. 
The price is 50c. The booklet is well 
printed and describes a brief history 
of the match label industry in Sweden 
almost from its beginning, Collectors 
of match labels know that more 
labels have come from Sweden than 
all other countries combined, with the 
exception of Japan, Over 200 differ- 
ent labels are illustrated in the 
booklet. These include nearly all of 
the old time labels of Sweden, also 
the Empire set of famous men, 


"a6" 


Another Cache 
oO 


In Jamestown, N. Y., recently, be- 
fore slugs and tokens were destroyed 
in a slot machine raid, President 
John O. Bowman, of the Chautauqua 
Coin, Stamp & Curio Club, of that 
city gave them the once over, and his 
search disclosed “187” different vari- 
eties; ranging from the grand slam 
gold token prize, down through cop- 
per, brass and nickel specimens from 
all over the United States and Mex- 
ico. Needless to say these tokens 
and slugs now form a part of Mr. 
Bowman’s large collection of coins 
and curios. 


Commercial Art Work 


iliustrations, Lettering, Cartoons. 
Designs, For information and 
prices write 
FRANK KING, JR. 
FERGUSON, IOWA 











Please Furnish References 
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department, 





(Cash must accompany order. 


SWAPPERS’ PAGE 


FOR THE EXCHANGE OF COLLECTORS’ MATERIAL 


Anyone reported offering for sale any article advertised under this heading will henceforth be refused the use of the 
Our readers will confer a favor on us by reporting any instances of bad faith. 


ADS MUST STATE WHAT IS WANTED IN EXCHANGE, AND WHAT IS OFFERED IN EXCHANGE. 
2 CENTS PER WORD for one time; or 3 times for the price of two insertions; or 12 times for the price of six insertions. 
No checking copies furnished on this service.) 
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FIVE FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 
precanceled envelopes for block unused 
U. S. Commemoratives, 3c up. Unused 
block, 5c. Pilgrim for unused, 1c, Lin- 
coln, Arkansas precanceled envelope.— 
Cullers, Box 173, Westvilfe, Okla. my385 





INDIAN ARROWHEADS, §s stonework, 
other genuine Indian pieces wanted in 
exchange for commercial printing. 
Morton Enterprise, Morton, Minn. Estab- 
lished 1886, my967 





ONYX — Petrified Wood and Abaloni 
Shells to exchange for Indian artifacts.— 
Johnston, 615 S. El Molino, Pasadena, 
Calif. jly12001 


WANTED — Fountain pens and sex 
books. Will give Malayan stamps in ex- 
change. Exnquirers please enclose return 
postage.—Teo Beng Be, (A.P.S. 42-G), 
Jahudi Road, 





, Straits Settlements. 
mh306 


EARLY UNITED STATES PRECAN- 
cels (also Canadian), to trade for equal 
catalogue value in South and Central 
American stamps. Square deal assured.— 
Arthur Jones, 859 Lancaster, Syracuse, 
New York. mh182 








DIME NOVELS Exchanged — I have 
over 3,000 to Ce Bragin, 1525 W. 
12th St., Brooklyn, N, ¥ pje36 


SWAP — Wanted, genuine rat terrier 
pup, also Shetland pony. What do you 
want? Plenty to trade. — Kinsel, 2161 
Washington Ave., Altoona, Pa. mh383 








ZEPPELIN COVERS for old gold, 
Leika, Graflex photographic equipment, 
Commemorative stamps, modern crystal- 
ware, boratory equipment, large lots 
electrical, sporting goods. — Sherman 
Corbett, Meriden, Conn. mh306 


EXCHANGE A a duplicates. If not 
too common, will allow honest exchange 
in good better class stamps. — James 
Seatisten. Wadena, Saskatchewan (Mem- 
ber Canadian Philatelic Society.) mh384 


see tee ce TUBERCULOSIS SEALS, 
One sheet given for wy three un- 
be 8c stamps you send (U. S., Canadian 
or English). — ow Nests.” Box 1208, 
High Point, N. C. mh325 











40 INDIAN PENNIES, 10 % dimes, 1 

Colonial Coin, 1798, U. S. Copper Cent, 

20 mixed U. S. Coins, and rare Sioux War 

Clubs. Trade for best offer in U. 4 

Half Dollars, ete.—Otto Nill, Islip, + 1 
C) 


DEPRESSION SCRIP MONEY wanted. 
Exchange same. — F. Myers, H-1302 N. 
Clark, Chicago, II. jiy606 








WANTED—U. S. silver dollars, 1793- 
1920, in fine to uncireulated condition, 
all commemorative precan U. 8. 
stamps, also mint U. S. We have all 
types of Indian relics for advanced or 

collectors, also foreign, precan- 

S. stamps.—Nu Way Stamp 

Company, 125 West Center S t., Marion, 
Ohio. my3401 





ABALONI! SHELLS and onyx for In- 
dian artifacts. — Johnston, 615 S. Hl 
Molino, Pasadena, Calif. je606 





TRADE — 19th Century collection 
stamps, approximately 5,000 varieties 
cataleging about $1,500.00, mounted in 
three Scott’s International Loose Leaf 
Albums, for 120 bass piano accordion.— 
R. J. Bickel, Keokuk, lowa. ap3l 


WILL TRADE U. 8. or foreign stamps 
for any denominations or amounts un- 
used U. S. stamps.—Virgil Smith, 5601 
South Seventh, Ponca City, Okla. 12621 


PHILATELIC WEST WANTED. Will 
trade covers, 25c value, for each one 
sent. Also want books or magazines on 
tropical fish.—Eimer 610 F St., 
N. W., Washington, C. mh345 


OLD COINS; matchbox labels; old 
gun; old Colt’s "revolver and holster; key 
tag outfit; radio supplies; camera; dedi- 
cation, naval, airmail covers; permits; 
postmarks; flashlight bulbs; many others; 
for Precancels; mint Commemoratives: 
etc. and others I can use.—L. H. D- 
man, 112 Eagle, Utica, N. Y. mh3001 








FIRST DAY COVERS of Walloon, Lex- 
ington, Norse, Ericsson and Sesquicenten- 
nial exchanged for U. S. :postage in mint 
blocks centered. Price basis, Scott’s cata- 
logue.—Betty Wynn, 1256 West 50th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. my356 





WILL EXCHANGE one book, ae 
Questions of Yellowstone Park,” 
Ranch Romances magazines, or wae 
have you? 3c stamp for reply.—Frank J. 
Falbaum, Cameron, Mont. 212661 


HAVE 8x10 VIEW CAMERA, ey 
new, to trade for 1930 G 

4, un Ww = 

Schwab, Box rT Port Wash- 

mh306 








WILL GIVE collection of flintlocks ond 
other old guns for collection of m 
of all countries. — T. H. Hentgen, 864 
Bronx Park, So., New York, N. Y, mh3p 


EXCHANGE E cristae cartoons by well 
known cartoonists er cartoon 
ginals.—George T. lacwell, 1443 N. W. 
6th St., Miami, Fila. mh12021 





SWAP—Watches, 7 to 21 jewel recondi- 
tioned, for best offer. Send for descri 
tive list—H. C. Anderson, 3701 S. = 0, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 2621 





WILL GIVE fine stamps of Luxemburg 
or U. S. coins for coins of Luxemburg.— 
a ama 864 Bronx Park, So., New = 

A ep 





EXCHANGE—Will give valuable First 
Day Covers, First Flights, Cams, Fams, 
Zepps, etc., for your United States Parks, 
Commemoratives, Airs. — Supco, 759-H 
Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio. my305 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE, relics and 
curios, for fine old United States stamps. 
—Ernest Ritter, 356 East 9th St., Erie, 
Pa. 012411 


OLD CHESS and poultry book, Trade 
for stamps, coins. Wanted, Civil War 
Patriotic covers.—A. Atlas ‘Leve, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (Only Real Stamp Shop in 
Syracuse.) mh305 


SEND LOT PRECANCELS—Will send 
$2.00 box new carbon paper, $1.00 type- 
writer ribbon or colored view cards of 
Oklahoma.—Peck, 207 Ritz, Tulsa, Okla. 

my364 


TYPEWRITER WANTED—Any make, 
portable preferred; also coins and medals, 
Will trade ice skates, harmonica, pocket 
knives, searchlight, magazines, fountain 
pen and pencil. What do you want? 
Enclose stamp for reply.—Joseph Walsh, 
c/o William Ziemer, 219 East 88 Street, 
New York City. my306 


GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, WANT- 
ed. Look over your old jewelry, dental 
work, optical frames, cases, _ sterling 
silver, etc, You may have discarded 
something of value. Ship me what you 
have via parcel post, registered, pack 
securely and address plainly, together 
with information as to what you would 
be interested in for exchange. I will test 
and weigh your articles, notify you as to 
their value, and what I would give in 
trade, In the event of no trade you are 
to send return postage.—C, H. Howard, 
Jeweler, Westfield, N. J. (Treasury Li- 
cense N. Y. 12-984.) 




















Please note the new rates for this 
department which became effective 
with the March issue. (2 cents per 
word for one time; or 8 times for the 
price of two insertions; or 12 times 
for the price of six insertions.) 


3 
ABOUT 100 RARE U. 8. and foreign 
stamps. No arms, Indian relics wanted. 
Make offer.—Norbert Horn, 1907 
Place, Bronx, N. Y. nl 





WILL TRADE STAMPS or minerals 
for Scott’s 1934 Catalog; good condition. 
Send particulars.—B. M. Johnston, 56028 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. mh181 





WANTED—Plate No. 21277, block of 6, 
of the 3c National Park issue. Will trade 
plate number blocks of higher denomina- 
tion of the Park series, or what do you 
need in stamps?—Kenneth M. Lyle, Paw 
Paw, Mich. mh104 





| WILL EXCHANGE a fine 7%c wine 
for 200 good mixture Precancels. A very 
fine horizontal pair 74%4c wine for a fine 
mint 7c Parks, plate-bleck 6.—William 
Knostman, BEB, 3812 5th Ave., Spokane, 
Washington. mh153 





HAWAII, CUBA stamps wanted on old 
envelopes or from stamp collections. What 
do you find and what do you want?— 
James M. Woods, Monett, Mo. my305 





HAVE INVENTIONS, books, gem 
stones, cartooning books, etc. Want type- 
writer, binoculars, field glasses, old coins 
or offers.—Al, Paskow, 8785 Bay 16th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. mh152 





WANT MARVEL TALES; miracle 
stories; weird tales; amazing stories; 
Wide World magazine; old gun catalogs; 
gun books; U. S. silver dollar; art photos; 
44 Meruirs, Hubert. Offer Winchester 
1873 .44-40; S. and W. .38 top break car- 
tridges for collectors: Evan’s History 
U. S. mint.—Fred Wainwright, Grayling, 
Michigan. h104 





TO SWAP—Precanceled Parks, Bicen- 
tennials and Commemoratives, blocks or 
singles, — A. H. Bratten, 512 W. 5th, 
Sedalia, Mo. mh181 





WILL GIVE 50-500 Foreign Government 
postcards for equal number U. S. Com- 
memorative stamps, mixture, any kind 
except damaged, straight edges or N.R.A. 
—R. Zorn, Troy Grove, Ill. mh152 





WILL SWAP — New portable mimeo- 
graph, mandolin, bows and arrows, an- 
tiques, hand carved Pinocchios, drafting 
instruments, 12 gauge shotgun. Want old 

blue china (amoy), guna, | stols, 


books on 
61 Myrtle St., t Indian 
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% CALIFORNIA Zeemsetine Com- 
a agg meg Par! for 15 varieties 


t a tvker 609 Citron, 
Anaheim, Calif 812201 





HOBBIES 





PLAYING CARDS—Wili 4 du- 
Plicate fancy back jokers from playing 
cards.—Faith E. Nichols, 212 West Emer- 
son Street, Melrose, Mass. 012021 





or what have you? I want 
pot 7 Weer ae that I can not pom 


and I assure 
W. P. Betts, Bisie, Mich. mh3201 





WANTED — United States, unused 
blocks preferred, in exchange for foreign. 
—Roberts, 636 High St., Newark, N. J. 





WANTED—U. S., Foreign stamps, I 
will send you souvenir of Washington or 
novelties, curious from the Orient, — 
Uyeno, 1205 Penn. Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. my306 





CHINESE ANTIQUES WANTED (posi- 
tively no Japanese). Prefer carved wooden 
or ivory Gods. Have prints, Maxfield 
Parrish, Howard Chandler Christy, also 
original watercolor Earl Christy’s Penn- 
sylvania girl.—C. W. Mayer, 1530 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. my307 





TRADE—Course band conducting $15 
cornet course, $7, for equal value mint 
stamps or uncirculated Indian head cents 
before 1908.—C. Whaylen, 1810 West 4 
St., Waterloo, Iowa. mh103 





SWAP HA62 AND #453 MINT pairs = 
other U. 8. Faulkner Stamp Co. 
Holyoke 8t., Malden, Mass. mih843 





BLACK WALNUT oval picture frames, 
pair, opening 3x4 inches, value $5.00, for 
Currier prints, glassware, precanceled 
Park stamps.—Clark, 1622 Franklin St., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. mh184 





CALIFORNIA PRECANCELLED, 
Parks,, Mothers, Commemoratives, for 
Prencalled Commemoratives, U. 8S. Rev- 


enues, Mint Commemoratives. — Dutton 
Efker, 609 S. Citron, Anaheim, =, 
812021 





WILL TRADE sea shells, sea animals 
and stamps for minerals, fossils, or what? 
—M. 3 om, 1410 Central Ave., pee 
wood, N. 1208 





SEND 3c MINT BLOCK U. S. Com- 
memoratives, receive 150 different stamps 
from 50 countries. —Bouldin, 2728 Colfax, 
South Minneapolis, Minn. my304 





STAMPS—Colonials, foreign, U. 8. $1, 
$2 and $5 issues, to trade for current 
U. S. and Canadian Commemoratives and 
scarcer values in any quantity but in 
d condition. Also general 


exchange. 

nd 8c stamp for information. — A. 
Mathieu, 4406 Augusta Blvd., ee ins 
5 


FOR EACH BLOCK of four mint George 
Rogers Clark stamps sent, will exchange 
one United States two-cent piece.—T. T 
Wentworth, Jr., Pensacola, Fla. jlyp 
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300 DUNCOMBE FREEWHEELING 
automobile clutches for 1929-30-31-32 
_— pla present clu Thou- 
in Clutch formerly ‘sold for 
$20.00. Will I trade at $2.00 value. Weight 
about 7 pounds. Want s "nine 
firearms, pistols, indian relics, Hamas 
rugs, cameras, old prints, horns, = 
not curios. Send Cencrigt jon. 
spondence answered.—Cordry, 1317 . 
61 St., Kansas City, Mo. ap3021 





WANTED SCRIPT. Will trade Wiscon- 
sin, City and Community Depression 
Script, for same from other States. What 
have you? What do el want? Write 
me. Write me or send —Fred W. 
Harris, 716 Orton Court, ‘adison, Wis. 

ap4001 





PRIVATE COLLECTION of amatory, 
curious, medical and other rare unex- 
purgated books, to exchange for U. S. 
stamps or gold coins.—Box 144, Elyria, 
Ohio. £12672 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY CENTURY 
Magazine and Almanach De Gotha to 
trade for prints or stamps. Scribner’s 
Monthly from November, 1870 (No. 1, Vol. 

October, 1881; Century 

ovember, 188 
ach De Gotha from 1896 to 1915.—Wendell 
O. Yount, Fort Leavenworth, 





BOTTLES, Glassware, China antiques 
wanted for rare cactus and succulents 
from all over the world, also have some 
purple desert bottles to ‘swap—what have 
ou?—McCabe Cactus Farm, Rt. 8, 

ego, Calif. ap12402 


CIVIL WAR OR OLDER United States 
and Foreign stamps and envelopes want- 
ed. Look for old mail. What do you find 
and what do you want?—J. M. Woods, 
Monett, Mo. mh106 





WANT DANZIG, SAAR. Have same 
foreign sets, covers, Zepp. Send for ap- 
proval first.—Zorn, 59 Drive, Maspeth, 
nN. x: mh183 





WANTED — New Columpia, Victor 
records, ‘‘Whispering,” No. 21731; also 
“Radiex,”’ “In the Valley of Memory,” 
No. 2398. Offer: Inlaid card, cigarette 
boxes in exchange. — Clifford Goss, 
Canaan, N. H. mhil 





RARE OLD AMERICAN CIRCUS and 
dramatic programmes, newspapers, books, 
autograph letters, etc., for commemora- 
tive half dollars, pilot signed first flights 
and Confederate covers.—Arsax, 353 Fort 
Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

my3421 





SWAP — Rifles, shotguns, pistol, Bs on 
writer, marine engine, automobile f 

Want hand rifling machine, gunsmith’s 
lathe, Weaver telescope sight. — Harry 
Kent, Gallipolis, Ohio. aps344 





BICENTENNIAL AND OTHER jon 
cancels for your Bureau Prints. — 
Staub, 4217 16th Ave., Brooklyn. mni28? 





HAVE OIL PAINTINGS, Want old 
coins.—John Haynes, Doe Run, Mo, mh302 





WHILE THEY LAST—Will trade one 
pair new duck and goose feather pillows, 
size 21 by 27, art ticking contents, six 
pounds net, postpaid, franked with Parks 
blocks, for each $15 catalogue value used 
United States postage, 6c to $20 each, 
sent me. Discount of 15% for my choice. 
If not a stamp collector, ship your accu- 
mulation of entire letter envelopes of be- 
fore 1923. Honest exchange assured.— 
T. N. Fosse, Ridgeway, Iowa. mh1051 





A COLLECTION OF U. S. stamps from 
1847 to date, Catalog over $200. Mounted 
in a 1934 Scott Album. Mostly fine used 
copies. Will exchange for violin, high 
grade tenor banjo, or what? — G. 
Krusen, 118 Penn. Ave., Elmira, N. Ys 





MODERN BOWS AND ARROWS. Want 
guns, revolvers, steel vice, guitar, fishing 
tackle, records, books, carpenters’ tools, 
binoculars, microscope, or? — Royal G. 
Brandon, Greenway, Ark, ap3s3 





EXCHANGE YOUR duplicate stamps, 
cataloguin: eo =< over. Details for 3c 


+e Exchange, Elm 
Erie 0., New" ro ag oe 6985. ny1266i 


CAMERAS, MOVIE OUTFITS, binocu- 
lars, typewriters,. adding machines, in 
fact, anything you want, traded for stamp 
collections, rifles, old time movie films, 
Photos of stars, circuses, Ives prints.— 
Robert Block, 1451 Broadway, New York 
City. mh186 








BRITISH CONSULAR SERVICE 
Stamps, 4 different values, to 10 shillings, 
for every 6 Bicentennial or Commemora- 
tive precancels sent me.—Archibald Sabin 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, means, 

m 





HAVE LARGE collection of stamps 


omen, bills and magazines. Will trade for 
rmail stamps or matchbox iabels. 
Prompt re py. .—Al. Pearson, 732 Fell St., 
ne Calif. my6001 


TRADE—Old music, Whitney ae 
ous current volt meter, Starrett large 
micrometer, Brown and Sharpe 8i4-ine -inch 
protractor, Keffle and Esser 

pass, paper cutter, one hundred foot pore 
chain, for fine U. S. or foreign stamps.— 
R. C. Davis, 402 Caldwell Ave., 
Tennessee. ap300i 





WILL TRADE COINS, including 3 dol- 
lar gold piece, 1795 silver dollar, many 
commemorative halves, for guns, State 
exactly what you have.—J. Warren, 417 
E. South St., Akron, Ohio. mhp 





Please note the new rates for this 
department which became effective 
with the March isgue. (2 cents per 
word for one time; or $ times for the 
price of two msertions; or 12 times 
for the price of siz insertions.) 


COMPLETE FILE HOBBIES. Trade 
for U. S. Commemoratives or offers.— 
A. Atlas Leve, Syracuse, N. Y. mhl 





WILL TRADE two sets precancelled 
Bicentennial, block of 4, from Virginia 
cities, for same from your State or 5 
sets mint Bicentennial, block of 4. 
Prompt returns.—Alfred Haase, Peters- 
burg, Va. my3611 





VERY LARGE ACCUMULATIONS, 
collections and mixtures of Precancels 
wanted, No junk please. Have fine U. §&., 
Foreign, Commemorative Precancels and 
airmail covers to offer.—Francis Greeley, 
90-19 88th Ave., Woodhaven, N, Y. 
my3021 





SWAP — Fine First Flight, First Day 
covers for antique glassware, coins, or 
what have you?—Leland J. Mast, 

872, Lubbock, Texas. my348 





HAVE 10,000 DIFFERENT movie stills 
from plays between the years 1920-33. 
Will trade them cheaply in whole or in 
parts for magazines, scientific or sepalar. 
a Weissman, 161 West 2ist St., New 
York. ap8p 


WILL SWAP 1893 WORLD’S FAIR 
sets of special admission tickets (eleven 
different and genuine tickets in a _ set) 
for good used O. S. or mint U. 8S. Com- 
memoratives.—Railway Stamp Co., Boz 
116, Ravinia, Il. apsé¢é 


SWAP—100 mixed or 50 all different for 
any five National Park stamps. — Ernie 
= 702 Oakpark Lane, are. 











SEND ME 15 Fine Parks, 4c face and 
over, or 75 Commemoratives, about 12 
different, no N.R.A. or Chicago, or six 
mint Commemoratives, and I will send 
you a fine pair of stamp tongs. Add post- 
age, — Harry Manhart, 2611 N. Sawyer, 
Chicago, Il, my3271 





CARTRIDGES — 328 different potatos 
and mounted on six Feo «te twelve by 
so 


under twelve gauge. Wives have you?— 
John D. Nihemire, Pontiac, DL aps07 


TRADE—Guns and gem cutting, Cuth 
compensator with 4 tubes, for guns or 
antique weapons.—Gerald Singleton, 409 
10th St., Fairbury, Nebr. mh103 











March, 1985 


MIND TRAINING COURSE—$5.00 used 
stamps.—“‘Cosmopolitan,” Allahabed, In- 
dia. apl263 


“OLD AND RARE BOOKS”—A booklet 





i % cents or 60c silver before 19 
W. Dudgeon, Cane Valley, Ky. 





TRADE COLLECTION of 55 different 
foreign coins, value $5.50, for an geo 
lation or collection of U. S. s . Can 


—George ater Ww. St., 
Chicago, Il. 012852 





SWAP — Automatic knitting machine, 
knits socks, new cost °$78.00; 8,000 3x5 
eards, $100 value; new auto accessories, 
ew: Hammond typewriter and offers.— 

Cherry, 406 E. Philadelphia Ave., 
Detroit. Mich. mh306 





TRADEMARKS; Colophons or Printer’s 
marks; ‘‘Brand’’ marks; Column Head- 
ings. Will swap same.—Chas, B. White, 
17 Fernwood Rd., Summit, N. J. my152 





WANTED — Old letters, especially 
Texas, before stamp period. Will trade 
old U. S. postage, revenue precancels, old 
firearms. Write—Mrs. B. G. Green, Edna, 
Texas. mh132 





pent ag Ay 8. Postage. By Revenues, 
Narcotics, A’ covers 





WANTED — Stamps and tuberculosis 
seals. Will exchange used magazines and 
books. Name magazines wanted.—State 
Street Magazine Store, 1620 W. State St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. my3@ 


HOBBIES 


HIGH CATALOGUE value stamps. 
mirerals, fossils, Indian 


you? My stamps 
po 25e to $200.00 by Scott and no re- 
.——-Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, 
oe my12612 





UNITED STATES AND PoReen 
stamps, stampless covers, 
— for your miscellaneous lots re 
cels and accumulations. Send 
a . oul lot.—Henry Perlish, 110 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 612081 





MALLARDS, WILD GEESE ren 
dahlia bulbs, polished and plants, tor 
pe ogg oe ed and gem een gem 
eos, rocks for en ake 


son, Prankeviiie, Wis 





INDIAN STATES Stamps given for 
your current mints.—Beerindra Kumar 


Co., Saharanpur, U. P. (India). my36 





BEER LABEL Gt) ECTONS. I have 
f beer la 


hange. 

are still on hand. If you don’t collect 

beer labels, why not start now? I 
Schlader, 2 





EXCHANGE Fon EQUAL FACE, good 
mint, 10¢ Lin h airmail or %c Bicen- 

tennials for commemoratives, imperfo- 
pe or what have you.—Styer, 1118 
Hampden, Reading, Penna. 





WANTED — Old bottles, glass and 
chinaware, Currier prints, etc., for U. 8. 
and foreign ps.—H. A. Washburn, 
M.D., Waldron, Ind. aul2411 





U. & STAMPS el agen 
ulati odd lots (pre-1926 


change, 
Baker, Elyria, Ohio 





fornia, gold tokens : $%, 
es for stamps; coins for 


ier oo Stamp 
1484, Salt Lake, Utah, 
mys3 





TRADE FOR ANTIQUE STOCK, glass 
and furniture. Texas orange and grape- 
fruit grove on highway and bordering 
McAllen, Texas, largest town in valley. 
Trees 8 to 11 years old. No buildings. 
Value $5,000.00. For details write—Arthur 
Payne, Humboldt, Kansas. my3061 





POLISHED ROCKS, minerals, old 
books, coins, pottery, old square coffee 
grinders, battery radios, stamps, Indian 
relics, curios, knives, ee. beadwork 
and baskets to trade, 1 trade one pol- 
ished gemstone for one ise commemora- 
tive quarter, or will trade one solid 
beaded Indian necklace, 25 stamps, one 
arrowhead, for one 1932 commemorative 
quarter.—Marshall Brothers Curio Store, 
Northbranch, Kansas. ap3611 





FLOWER SEEDS, many varieties. Will 
swap for stamps. — John Steve, Dollar 
Bay, Mich. ap862 





TO TRADE—One double muzzle load- 
ing gun very old, one fine single 410, 
to trade for Currier & Ives prints. —John 
Traver, Butler, Mo. mh152 





SWAP — Your family coat-of-arms in 
colers for any genuine gems, luminous 
mineral, pitchblende uranium, jewelry, 
watches, microscopes, or what? Half 
million family arms on file of all nationali- 
ties. — International Heraldic Library, 3 
Walnut St., Rochester, N. Y, my347 





SEND ME MINT United States Com- 
memoratives in blocks of 4 in exchange 
for different Malayan stamps. — Cheah 
Kim Chew, (A.P.S. 12486), 3 Bishop 
St., Penang, Straits Settlements. my365 





WANT FLAMMARION’S “Haunted 
Houses,” sex books. Have old coins.— 
Wm. P. Schramm, Balaton, Minn. my304 





WANT ANYTHING in the art line, 
books, photos. Will give an extra good 
swap for same if in good condition. 
State full details in first letter. I have 
coin machines, typewriter, books, etc. 
State wants.—Neal Cumby, Tallapoosa, 
Georgia. mh106 





THIRTY INDIAN HEAD CENTS for 
silver dollar.—Arthur O. Bredegon, Thief 
River Falls, Minn. ap362 





TRADE — Four harness, 6 needle, 42- 
inch floor loom, with accessories, for 
2-inch table loom, two 50 year old fish- 
ing rods and three 30-inch window 
dressing cardboard es. Trade ‘‘Mark’”’ 
and Coca Cola girl for small Swiss or 
Dresden figurines.—Mrs. Raymond Wells, 
Homer, N. Y mh1001 





COLLECTOR’S MATERIAL — Gem 
Stones, Cameos, Books, Curios, Fossils, 
Indian Pottery, Old Coins, etc., to ex- 
change for Indian Relics, Guns, Old 
Coins. List for stamp or your list.— 
Allen Brown, 5430 Hutchinson St., Chi- 
cago. £12693 





WILL TRADE First Day covers for un- 
circulated Indian or Lincoln cents and 
half cents.—Henry a 421 Wash- 
ington St., Dedham, Mass. ap324 





| HAVE A FINE COLLECTION of 
Prehistoric Moundbuilder pottery and 
will trade specimens for items I can use, 
Want Antique guns, Currier prints, In- 
dian relics, Archaeology books, Ameri- 
cana, old glass flasks and bottles, Philli- 
pine weapons. Make offers.—B. Geb- 

hart, 115 S. Main, Miamisburg, O. 
my3272 





Please note the new rates for this 
department which became effective 
with the March issue. (2 cente per 
word for one time; or 3 times for the 
price of two msertions; or 12 times 
for the price of siz insertions.) 
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WILL TRADE better Cyr gh aon ie 
D. Graham, M.D., De Lake, 
North Dakota. da 


WANTED—1793, 1802 half cents, U. 8S. 
Revenues, match’ and medicine, postal 
cards. Will give in excha 
stamps and postal cards.—Leon 
Box 533, Lake Wales, Fila. 





coins, 
> young, 
mh306 





PRECANCELS WANTED — Will give 
$1.00 catalog value good foreign stamps 
(each cataloging at least 10c) for each 
lot of 20 Bicentennial, Commemorative 
or Park precancels, or 200 other precan- 
cels (no New York or Chicago) sent me. 
If five lots are sent I will a stamps 
for your selection. — A. A. a ae 983 
Kensington Ave., Plainfield, 

J. ahi301 





STAMPS—Colonials, foreigns, U. 8S. $1, 
$2 and $5 issues, ‘ 
U. S. and ian 
ecarcer values in quantity and in good 
condition. — The Swappers Club, 440 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 412012 








CLEAR TITLE—20 acres finest Missouri 
k fruit land, eu for best collec- 

tion U. S. 19th stamps. — O. 
Griner, S.P.A. 7342, 3520 20 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Mo. mh345 





LARGE, HAND PORS=O. Sum honey 
steel trap, more than 100 y 
exchange for Volume 1 fr— A 
Life of Simon Kenton or Collin’ 8 Miswery 
of Kentucky. — L. W. Dudgeon, Cane 
Valley, Ky. mhp 


COLT OFFICIAL POLICE .38, Colt D. 
A. .38, Colt Auto. .32, Allen Popper box, 
Stevens .22 Target, Keavitt & Wesson 
perce. .31, Pin fire gold trim shotgun, 
John Bacon woodworks clock, Ch. Jer- 
ome 1845 clock, Banjo clock, 15 jewell 
Elgin, 6-8-10 Binocular, 3A Eastman, 

age zither, Italian guitar, Klotz vi- 
Clock Book by Nutting, old ——— 
Tees, Collectors a Moore; 
Handwoven coverlets, C. Hall; "The Old 
China Book, Colonial Lighting, H. a 
ward; Pottery and Porcelain of U. 
Barber; Want Cap and Ball A.B an- 
tique watches.—A. G. 836 N. Lockwood 
Ave., Chicago. mh1481 








TRADE 10 ONE CENT PENNY ‘eo 
a? vending machines, never used, 
$2.50 gold piece or 250 Indian fend 
Sects per each machine. Write before 
sending any coins. Must in good 
condition.—John Stein, 154 Ex- 
change., Akron, Ohio, ‘mh108 





HAVE UNUSED ty gg pen IN- 
ternal Revenue, 1914 issue, one and five 
cent denomination; want stamps or old 
coins.— Young, Box 838, Atlanta, 

myp 


MAGAZINES — Back numbers of 





ice: “The 
ory,” “Ad- 
he. ” “Fiction De- 
“Reader's Digest,”” 


Det 
“Ballyhoo, sate orm 
ap3p 


and “Motion Picture.”— 
West 2ist St., New York. 





LET’S SWAP—Send me 100 or more 
of your duplicate stamps. Will send 
same value or better.—Eugene Inauen, 
426 North Maybelle, Tulsa, Okla. wanes 





CARDBOARD MATCH BOX COVERS 
wanted. is means box type and not 
folders. Send list. Will give stamps or 
labels for those I can use or ?—Robert 
F, Oliver, 77—44 Austin St., Forest Hills, 
N.Y. mh107 





U. S. POSTAGE AND REVENUE; 
also early covers, most anything in Scott’s 
up to $50.00 each; also old guns to ex- 

nge for rare Indian relics and 
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TRADE Columbia portable phonograph 
for largest collection of original stereo- 
scopic photographs ered.—Frank Gel- 
azis, 2931 So. Union Ave., “an 4 

m 





SEND ME your swap list. 
swords, autographs, books, curios, etc. 
Especially want flintlocks, pistols, Ori- 
ental weapons, Stamps, Oriental objects 
or what have you?—Shutter, 4735 Rorer, 
Phila., Pa. 


Have guns, 





WILL TRADE LINCOLN or og ae 
half-dollars, uncirculated, in lots of 10 
for others. Make offer. — Hobby Shop, 
401 Crilly Bldg., Chicago. mh144 





CAR TOKENS — Have twenty - five 
horse car tokens, twelve beer checks 
fifty years old, old world fair Ferris wheel 
token and small book with wooden cov- 
ers containing pressed flowers from 
Jeruselum a hundred years old, in ex- 
change for old United States coins or 
script. — Victor P. Wardwell, Terrace 
Place, Stamford, Conn, mhi1001 





AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR’S NOTICE 
—Will trade my duplicate autographs 
for yours. Send list.—Conway Barker, 
814 15th St., Galveston, Texas. mh112 


WANTED—Swords, Son, ot at pistols, 
Gosaraphice 1912 end older. 
Geogra: sinee, weapons, : oS 
Dhics. st. — Gou 
estie, Florida, - 12681 





HOBBIES 


WILL SWAP—Varieties of iron ore and 
Lae Superior standstone f 


a, Mich. £806 
121 S. Mansfield St., Ironwood, Mich. [3 





WILL TRADE yet Cacheted 
covers for all Peifulola buttons. 
Also want CAR “a American Legion 
badges, mgeeln, etc. — W. F. Housman, 
Steelton, Pa, mh364 


MINERALS—I have a large collection 
of nice minerals to swap. For each nice 
cabinet size mineral correctly labeled 
with location you send me I will send 

mage yond —— — another 
se have unclassified minerals 
send ~ Se and I will classify.—L. 
Carlton Herring, 628 Putnam St., Orlando, 
Florida. mh3001 





March, 1935 











CENTRALIA’S BIG HOBBY 
SHOW 


March 18 Through March 25 
Only charge for booth, 10% of sales. 
Booth ouninment. table, chairs, 
signs, etc., $5.00. If you can’t come, 
send your antiques, coins, stamps, 
Indian relics, curios, etc., and we 
will display and sell for you for the 
only charge of 20%. Also you will 
be privileged to put cles in 
auction last day. mh 


Write Supterintendent of 
Recreation for Particulars 
CENTRALIA - - - ILLINOIS 














FINE ONYX SPECIMENS and Abaloni 
shells for Indian artifacts.—Johnston, 615 
8. Bl Molino, Pasadena, Calif, my605 





WILL GIVE portable phonograph with 
records; $15 sun lamp; (R.C.A.) Radiola 
ey battery set; for any fair amount of 

A..F, World War covers or 19th conte 
U. 8. War covers, or what?—Safarid, 7147 
Manse St., Forest Hills, Long tutend. 
New York. 


WILL TRADE U. 








WILL GIVE world-wide list of 77 stamp 
traders for 30 different a 
10600 Thrush, Cleveland, Ohio mh3 

3000 Hi-GRADE HINGES, 2 commem- 
orative covers for 8 unused 3c U. 


commemoratives. —Birkhoff, 1509 N. Ash- 
land, Chicago. my348 








WILL TRADE BOOKS, one History U. 
S. Coin Designs, one Value of Old Coins, 
one Everybody’s Stamp Book. Want 
coins and stamps. What have you to 
offer?—Fred Young, Box 838, Atlanta, 
Ga. mh146 





MEDALS — Toronto Centennial, 1884; 
Stanley Park; Ottawa Carnival, 1895 (50c 
values); Columbian Exposition; Queen’s 
Jubilee, 1887; Buffalo Exposition; hard 
time tokens, 1815; UnSous; Orangeman’s 
and Forresters pendants; Trade _ for 
stamps.—Jamieson, Globe Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. mh107 





WE TRADE good stamps and books 
for Photo Equipment, 8 and 16MM. movie 
outfits or anything we can use. — H. 
Stoddard Sales, Fostoria, Ohio. my384 





SWAP — Your duplicates for photo 
finishing. Your roll developed and printed 
for 30c, in mint U. S. Commemorative, 
Airmail. —Lonneke, 436 No. 24th, Battle 
Creek, Mich. mh105 





WILL EXCHANGE JU. S., mint or 
used, for Foreign Airmail. Send what 
you ‘have with list of your wants.—Russ 
Furman, 611 Franklin Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. mh145 





BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS from all 
of the world. Brilliant and rare 

ds, perfect, named, not mounted, very 
stock. Will exchange for World 
stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. Use 
cash prices for ex ng.—Geo. Mac- 
Bean, 6568 Balsam St., Vancouver, B Cc. 
812042 





TWENTY FOSSILS FROM “Green 
River Bridge Battlefield,” for quarter be- 
fore 1900 or books of any kind.—Floyd 


Dudgeon, Coburg, ap304 





600 NAME and address stickers for 2 
different blocks mint 3c Commemoratives. 
—Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, Eugene, 
Oregon. jJep 





TRADE — $2.00 books for McGuffey 
readers, antiques, magazines, coins, 
ferniters book, vases. — 

ick, Peoria, Ohio. 


myi2001 . 


WILL GIVE 200 fine Precancels for 25 
used 4c-10c Parks, or for 10 precanceled 
Parks, or for 10 3c, 6c, 7c precanceled 
Bicentennials. — Jos. Johnson, Box 460, 

Providence, R. I. ap363 





FOR EACH USED SET of Park 
stamps sent me I give 40 to 75 different 
Latin American stamps, depending on 
condition of stamps sent me. No straight 
edged, damaged or smeared stamps want- 
ed. Good trade for U. S. Commemoratives, 
State wants when sending.—H, L. pet 
O'Reilly 21, Havana, Cuba. 001 





100 DIFFERENT Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey postmarks exchanged 
for 50 good used U. S. Commemoratives. 
—Robert Keating, Jr., 260 Clinton Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. ap305 





HAVE TO TRADE—Underwood type- 
writer, new field glasses, cameras, books, 
musical instruments, etc. Want “eee 
tory microscope, old U. S. coins, prints, 
autographs, etc. What have you? — J. 
Settel, 24 Crosby Ave., Brooklyn, por 

a 





WILL GIVE two foreign for each pre- 
cancel sent.—Sidney Neely, 110 Brentley 
Circle, High Point, N. C. ap323 





WANTED — State revenue stamps, no 
duplicates. Will exchange South Carolina 
revenues. — C, M. Furman, Prosperity, 
South Carolina. ap3 





SWAP—Art corners, books, postcards, 
stamps, etc. wg for good stamps.— 
Walter Taylor, 903 W. 65th, Los Angeles, 
California, ap304 





FIRST DAY COVERS, F.A.M. and 
C.A.M. covers to exchange for commemo- 
rative stamps, catalogue value for cata- 
logue value. — Howard M. Weaver, 
Waynesboro, Pa, jai12231 





SEND POSTPAID a fifty-cent ex- 
change value in any of the following: 
coins, stamps, Indian relics, sea curios or 
pictures of fighting ships and I will send 
post-paid and of equal value a hand 
turned and polished native wood bowl 
with cover.—Malcolm Alexander, Sandy 
Creek, N. Y. ap3001 





SEND ME 100 UNITED STATES Com- 


(no Germany, Hungary, 

France) and I will send a first class Pe 

lection of 100 different stamps of Poland. 

Damaged stamps not accepted.—George 

Hyde, e508 Douglas, Sioux City, Iowa. seen 
ap: 
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One of many absorbing features that 
appear monthly in the Modern Psycholo- 
gist, the world’s largest psychological 
journal, are 


TEN EASY LESSONS 
IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


presented by Andre Tridon, one of Freud’s 
most eminent exponents. In a_ clear 
understandable manner this great psy- 
chologist explains the science of psycho- 
analysis and its application, on hand of 
actual case studies. Other contributors 
to the Modern Psychologist are Sigmund 
Freud, Alfred Adler, C. G. Jung, Erwin 
Wexberg, Havelock Ellis and Magnus 
Hirschfeld. Take advantage of a special 
limited subscription offer, You may secure 
FIVE issues of the Modern Psychologist 
for ONE dollar, Address: 


THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST 
Dept. HO 310 Riverside Drive 
NEW YORK CITY xmh 














| Auction Sale 


North American Indian Stone Imple- 
ments, Wampum, Bead Work, 
Pipes, Etc. 

Being the collection of the late 
PROF, BYRON J. PICKERING 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
also 
Antique Guns, Swords, Etc. 
Collection of Fine Indian Medals, 
Including three silver Presi- 
dential pieces, Polk, Jackson, 
John Quincy Adams. 

To be sold 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1935 
at 2:00 P. M. 


STAN. V. HENKELS, Jr. 


(Succeeding Stan. V. Henkets) 
Established 1879 


Iiterary and Art Auctioneer 
1110-16 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Catalogues mailed on request, 
mhe 








THE LINCOLNS IN CHICAGO 
By BLAINE BROOKS GERNON 
The —_ of Lincoln’s visits to and 
relations with the city m 1832 to 1863; 
the conte st Mrs. Lincoln there from 
1866 to 1876; Ta’ s school days in Chicago 
and his newspaper; Robert’s rise to fame 
and greatness. jap 
Sixty-eight pages, hard cover, One Dollar 
y-oig™ (nition Himited.)’ 
ANCARTHE PUBLISHERS 
Suite 2003, 111 W. Washington St., Chicage 























To Stimulate Interest in Collecting 


The Greater New York 
Hobby - Collectors’ Show 


Will be held at the 


PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL 
The Week of 


APRIL 15, 1935 
6 DAYS 


SPACE: $40.00, including complete booth equipment, chairs, 
tables and sign. No extra charge whatever of any kind. 


Exhibition of all Collection Material 


including 


Antiques Paintings Old Prints 

Postage Stamps Curios Ship Models 

Indian Relics Miniatures Documents 
Firearms Coins and Paper Fine Arts 

Shells Money Furniture 

Rocks and Minerals Autographs Circus & Theatrical 
Laces and Fabrics Rare Books Ivories 


n° 








Featuring Early American Historical Material 





Details may be had by writing for floor plat and brochure. 





O. C. LIGHTNER, Managing Director 
2810 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
After March 5th 
Address: PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL, New York City, N. Y. 


Seventh Avenue and 34th Street 


























MORE REAL BARGAINS 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY 


Complete Set of the different denominations of Fractional Currency, 3c, 5c, 10c, 15c, 25c and 50c 
notes. The set of six notes in fine condition at only 


The same collection in brand new crisp condition at 


CONFEDERATE CURRENCY 


A collection of 50c, $1.00, $2.00, $5.00, $10.00, $20.00, $50.00 and $100.00 notes. All in fine condi- 
tion. The set of eight notes ___- ; 


TRADE DOLLARS 


1873 Uncirculated, 52.5 1877 Uncirculated, $2.00 1880 Proof, 
1874 J 1878 2.00 1881 

1875 1879 Proof, 3.25 isseCti‘“Y 
1876 1ss3 °° * 


PROOF SETS 


1875 $7.50 1885 $6.75 
1876 7.50 1888 6.75 
1878 21.50 1889 6.75 
1879 7.50 1890 5.50 
1880 7.50 1891 5.50 
1881 7.50 1892 5.50 
1882 7.50 1893 5.50 
1883 7.50 1894 5.75 
1884 6.50 1895 7.50 








JACKSON CENTS 


COLLECTION of fifteen all different varieties. Some quite scarce and all in very good to fine 
contition. The-set 1.122.220. ss iA, Pees Seed 6k eee se 2 AAR _-$4.50 


BRYAN SILVER DOLLARS 


1896. These pieces were issued during Bryan’s first campaign in 1896 when Free Silver was his 
battle cry. The coins contain just twice the amount of silver as the ordinary dollar and were 
issued by Bryan’s opponents to illustrate the large size that it would have been necessary to 
make our ordinary dollars in order to meet Bryan’s 16 to 1 coinage idea. Perfect condition, 
very eeate Gil UnterenGibe APTice, ach 2. 5.2. fo ee ee 


@ 
Je. MAX MEE 
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Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texas 
Dept. H 


Established over 30 years 
Largest Rare Coin Establishment in America 
Capital, $250,000.00 Resources, $500,000.00 
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